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THe vast and varied procession of events which we call Nature 
affords a sublime spectacle and an inexhaustible wealth of attractive 
problems to the speculative observer. If we confine our attention 
to that aspect which engages the attention of the intellect, nature 
appears a beautiful and harmonious whole, the incarnation of a 
faultless logical process, from certain premisses in the past to an in- 
evitable conclusion in the future. But if she be regarded from a less 
elevated, but more human, point of view; if our moral sympathies 
are allowed to influence our judgment, and we permit ourselves to 

criticise our great mother as we criticise one another ;—then our 
' verdict, at least so far as sentient nature is concerned, can hardly 
be so favourable. 

In sober truth, to those who have made a study of the pheno- 
mena of life as they are exhibited by the higher forms of the animal 
world, the optimistic dogma that this is the best of all possible 
worlds will seem little better than a libel upon possibility. It is 
really only another instance to be added to the many extant, of the 
audacity of @ priori speculators who, having created God in their 
own image, find no difficulty in assuming that the Almighty must 
have been actuated by the same motives as themselves. They are 
quite sure that, had any other course been practicable, He would 
no more have made infinite suffering a necessary ingredient of 
His handiwork than a respectable philosopher would have done the 
like. 
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But even the modified optimism of the time-honoured thesis of 
physico-theology, that the sentient world is, on the whole, regulated 
by principles of benevolence, does but ill stand the test of impartial 
confrontation with the facts of the case. No doubt it is quite true 
that sentient nature affords hosts of examples of subtle contrivances 
directed towards the production of pleasure or the avoidance of pain ; 
and it may be proper to say that these are evidences of benevolence. 
But if so, why is it not equally proper to say of the equally numerous 
arrangements, the no less necessary result of which is the production 
of pain, that they are evidences of malevolence ? 

If a vast amount of that which, in a piece of human workmanship, 
we should call skill, is visible in those parts of the organisation of a deer 
to which it’owes its ability to escape from beasts of prey, there is at least 
equal skill displayed in that bodily mechanism of the wolf which enables 
him to track,and sooner or later to bring down, the deer. Viewed under 
the dry light of science, deer and wolf are alike admirable; and if 
both were non-sentient automata, there would be nothing to qualify 
our admiration of the action of the one on the other. But the fact 
that the deer suffers while the wolf inflicts suffering engages our 
moral sympathies. We should call men like the deer innocent and 
good, men such as the wolf malignant and bad ; we should call those 
who defended the deer and aided him to escape brave and com- 
passionate, and those who helped the wolf in his bloody work base 
and cruel. Surely, if we transfer these judgments to nature outside 
the world of man at all, we must do so impartially. In that case, 
the goodness of the right hand which helps the deer, and the 
wickedness of the left hand which eggs on the wolf, will neutralise 
one another: and the course of nature will appear to be neither 
moral nor immoral, but non-moral. 

This conclusion is thrust upon us by analogous facts in every 
part of the sentient world ; yet, inasmuch as it not only jars upon 
prevalent prejudices, but arouses the natural dislike to that which is 
painful, much ingenuity has been exercised in devising an escape 
from it. 

From the theological side, we are told that this is a state of pro- 
bation, and that the seeming injustices and immoralities of nature 
will be compensated by-and-by. But howth is compensation is to 
be effected, in the case of the great majority of sentient things, is not 
clear. I apprehend that no one is seriously prepared to maintain 
that the ghosts of all the myriads of generations of herbivorous 
animals which lived during the millions of years of the earth’s 
duration before the appearance of man, and which have all that time 
been tormented and devoured by carnivores, are to be compensated 
by a perennial existence in clover ; while the ghosts of carnivores are 
to go to some kennel where there is neither a pan of water nor a 
bone with any meat on it. Besides, from the point of view of 
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morality, the last state of things would be worse than the first. For 
the carnivores, however brutal and sanguinary, have only done that 
which, if there is any evidence of contrivance in the world, they were 
expressly constructed to do. Moreover, carnivores and herbivores alike 
have been subject to all the miseries incidental to old age, disease, 
and over-multiplication, and both might well put in a claim for 
‘ compensation ’ on this score. 

On the evolutionist side, on the other hand, we are told to take 
comfort from the reflection that the terrible struggle for existence 
tends to final good, and that the suffering of the ancestor is paid for 
by the increased perfection of the progeny. There would be some- 
thing in this argument if, in Chinese fashion, the present. generation 
could pay its debts to its ancestors; otherwise it is not clear what 
compensation the Hohippus gets for his sorrows in the fact that, 
some millions of years afterwards, one of his descendants wins the 
Derby. And, again, it is an error to imagine that evolution signifies 
a constant tendency to increased perfection. That process un- 
doubtedly involves a constant re-adjustment of the organism in 
adaptation to new conditions; but it depends on the nature of those 
conditions whether the direction of the modifications effected shall be 
upward or downward. Retrogressive is as practicable as progressive 
metamorphosis. If what the physical philosophers tell us, that our 
globe has been in a state of fusion, and, like the sun, is gradually 
cooling down, is true; then the time must come when evolution will 
mean adaptation to a universal winter, and all forms of life will die 
out, except such low and simple organisms as the Diatom of the arctic 
and antarctic ice and the Protococcus of the red snow. If our globe 
is proceeding from a condition in which it was too hot to support any 
but the lowest living thing to a condition in which it will be too cold 
to permit of the existence of any others, the course of life upon its 
surface must describe a trajectory like that of a ball fired from a 
mortar ; and the sinking half of that course is as much a part of the 
general process of evolution as the rising. 

From the point of view of the moralist the animal world is on about 
the same level as a gladiator’s show. The creatures are fairly well 
treated, and set to fight—whereby the strongest, the swiftest and the 
cunningest live to fight another day.. The spectator has no need to 
turn his thumbs down, as no quarter is given. He must admit that the 
skill and training displayed are wonderful. But he must shut his eyes 
if he would not see that more or less enduring suffering is the meed of 
both vanquished and victor. And since the great game is going on 
in every corner of the world, thousands of times a minute; since, 
were our ears sharp enough, we need not descend to the gates of hell 


to hear— 
sospiri, pianti, ed alti guai, 


Voci alte e fioche, e suon di man con elle. 
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It seems to follow that, if this world is governed by benevo- 
lence, it must be a different sort of benevolence from that of John 
Howard. , 

But the old Babylonians wisely symbolised Nature by their great 
goddess Istar, who combined the attributes of Aphrodite with those 
of Ares. Her terrible aspect is not to be ignored or covered up with 
shams; but it is not the onlyone. If the optimism of Leibnitz is a 
foolish though pleasant dream, the pessimism of Schopenhauer is a 
nightmare, the more foolish because of its hideousness. Error which 
is not pleasant is surely the worst form of wrong. 

This may not be the best of all possible worlds, but to say that 
it is the worst is mere petulant nonsense. A worn-out voluptuary 
may find nothing good under the sun, or a vain and inexperienced 
youth, who cannot get the moon he cries for, may vent his irritation 
in pessimistic moanings ; but there can be no doubt in the mind of 
any reasonable person that mankind could, would, and in fact do, 
get on fairly well with vastly less happiness and far more misery 
than find their way into the lives of nine people out of ten. If each 
and all of us had been visited by an attack of neuralgia, or of ex- 
treme mental depression, for one hour in every twenty-four—a 
supposition which many tolerably vigorous people know, to their cost, 
is not. extravagant—the burden of life would have been immensely 
increased without much practical hindrance to its general course. 
Men with any manhood in them find life quite worth living under 
worse conditions than these. 

There is another sufficiently obvious fact which renders the 
hypothesis that the course of sentient nature is dictated by malevo- 
lence quite untenable. A vast multitude of pleasures, and these 
among the purest and the best, are superfluities, bits of good which 
are to all appearance unnecessary as inducements to live, and are, so 
to speak, thrown into the bargain of life. To those who experience 
them, few delights can be more entrancing than such as are afforded 
by natural beauty or by the arts and especially by music; but they 
are products of, rather than factors in, evolution, and it is probable 
that they are known, in any considerable degree, to but a very small 
proportion of mankind. 

The conclusion of the whole matter seems to be that, if Ormuzd 
has not had his way in this world, neitherhas Ahriman. Pessimism 
is as little consonant with the facts of sentient existence as optimism. 
If we desire to represent the course of nature in terms of human 
thought, and assume that it was intended to be that which it is, 
we must say that its governing principle is intellectual and uot 
moral; that it is a materialised logical process accompanied by 
pleasures and pains, the incidence of which, in the majority of cases, 
has not the slightest reference to moral desert. That the rain falls 
alike upon the just and the unjust, and that those upon whom the 
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Tower of Siloam fell were no worse than their neighbours, seem to 
be Oriental modes of expressing the same conclusion. 


In the strict sense of the word ‘ nature,’ it denotes the sum of 
the phenomenal world, of that which has been, and is, and will be; 
and society, like art, is therefore a part of nature. But it is con- 
venient to distinguish those parts of nature in which man plays the 
part of immediate cause, as something apart ; and, therefore, society, 
like art, is usefully to be considered as distinct from nature. It is 
the more desirable, and even necessary, to make this distinction, since 
society differs from nature in having a definite moral object ; whence 
it comes about that the course shaped by the ethical man—the member 
of society or citizen—necessarily runs counter to that which the non- 
ethical man—the primitive savage, or man as a mere member of the 
animal kingdom—tends to adopt. The latter fights out the struggle 
for existence to the bitter end, like any other animal; the former 
devotes his best energies to the object of setting limits to the struggle. 

In the cycle of phenomena presented by the life of man, the 
animal, no more moral end is discernible than in that presented by 
the lives of the wolf and of the deer. However imperfect the relics 
of prehistoric men may be, the evidence which they afford clearly 
tends to the conclusion that, for thousands and thousands of years, 
before the origin of the oldest known civilisations, men were savages 
of a very low type. They strove with their enemies and their com- 
petitors; they preyed upon things weaker or less cunning than 
themselves; they were born, multiplied without stint, and died, for 
thousands of generations, alongside the mammoth, the urus, the lion, 
and the hyzna, whose lives were spent in the same way ; and they 
were no more to be praised or blamed, on moral grounds, than their 
less erect and more hairy compatriots. 

As among these, so among primitive men, the weakest and 
stupidest went to the wall, while the toughest and shrewdest, those 
who were best fitted to cope with their circumstances, but not the 
best in any other sense, survived. Life was a continual free fight, 
and beyond the limited and temporary relations of the family, the 
Hobbesian war of each against all was the normal state of existence. 
The human species, like others, plashed and floundered amid the 
general stream of evolution, keeping its head above water as it best 
might, and thinking neither of whence nor whither. 

The history of civilisation—that is of society—on the other hand, 
is the record of the attempts which the human race has made to 
escape from this position. The first men who substituted the state 
of mutual peace for that of mutual war, whatever the motive which 
impelled them to take that step, created society. But, in establishing 
peace, they obviously put a limit upon the struggle for existence. 
Between the members of that society, at any rate, it was not to be 
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pursued @ outrance. And of all the successive shapes which society 
has taken, that most nearly approaches perfection in which the war 
of individual against individual is most strictly limited. The 
primitive savage, tutored by Istar, appropriated whatever took his 
fancy, and killed whomsoever opposed him, if he could. On the 
contrary, the ideal of the ethical man is to limit his freedom of 
action to a sphere in which he does not interfere with the freedom 
of others; he seeks the common weal as much as his own; and, 
indeed, as an essential part of his own welfare. Peace is both end 
and means with him; and he founds his life on a more or less com- 
plete self-restraint, which is the negation of the struggle for existence. 
He tries to escape from his place in the animal kingdom, founded on 
the free development of the principle of non-moral evolution, and to 
found a kingdom of Man, governed upon the principle of moral 
evolution. For society not only has a moral end, but in its perfection, 
social life, is embodied morality. 

But the effort of ethical man to work towards a moral end by no 
means abolished, perhaps has hardly modified, the deep-seated 
organic impulses which impel the natural man to follow his non- 
moral course. One of the most essential conditions, if not the chief 
cause, of the struggle for existence, is the tendency to multiply with- 
out limit, which man shares with all living things. It is notable that 
‘increase and multiply’ is a commandment traditionally much older 
than the ten, and that it is, perhaps, the only one which has been 
spontaneously and ex animo obeyed by the great majority of the 
human race. But, in civilised society, the inevitable result of such 
obedience is the re-establishment, in all its intensity, of that struggle 
for existence—the war of each against all—the mitigation or aboli- 
tion of which was the chief end of social organisation. 

It is conceivable that, at some period in the history of the fabled 
Atlantis, the production of food should have been exactly sufficient 
to meet the wants of the population, that the makers of artificial 
commodities should have amounted to just the number supportable 
by the surplus food of the agriculturists. And, as there is no harm 
in adding another monstrous supposition to the foregoing, let it be 
imagined that every man, woman, and child was perfectly virtuous, 
and aimed at the good of all as the highest personal good. In that 
happy land, the natural man would have been finally put down by 
the ethical man. There would have been no competition, but the 
industry of each would have been serviceable to all; nobody being 
vain and nobody avaricious, there would have been no rivalries; the 
struggle for existence would have been abolished, and the millennium 
would have finally set in. But it is obvious that this state of things 
could have been permanent only with a stationary population. Add 
ten fresh mouths; and as, by the supposition, there was only exactly 
enough before, somebody must go on short rations. The Atlantis 
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society might have been a heaven upon earth, the whole nation 
might have consisted of just men, needing no repentance, and yet 
somebody must starve. Reckless Istar, non-moral Nature, would 
have riven the social fabric. I was once talking with a very 
eminent physician about the vis medicatrix nature. ‘Stuff!’ said 
he; ‘nine times out of ten nature does not want to cure the man; 
she wants to put him in his coffin.” And Istar-Nature appears to 
have equally little sympathy with the ends of society. ‘ Stuff! she 
wants nothing but a fair field and free play for her darling the 
strongest.’ 

Our Atlantis may be an impossible figment, but the antagonistic | 
tendencies which the fable adumbrates have existed in every society 
which was ever established, and, to all appearance, must strive for the 
victory in all that will be. Historians point to the greed and ambi- 
tion of rulers, to the reckless turbulence of the ruled, to the debasing 
effects of wealth and luxury, and to the devastating wars which have 
formed a great part of the occupation of mankind, as the causes of the 
decay of states and the foundering of old civilisations, and thereby 
point their story with a moral. No doubt immoral motives of all sorts 
have figured largely among the minor causes of these events. But, 
beneath all this superficial turmoil, lay the deep-seated impulse given 
by unlimited multiplication. In the swarms of colonies thrown out 
by Pheenicia and by old Greece; in the ‘ ver sacrum’ of the Latin 
races; in the floods of Gauls and of Teutons which burst over the 
frontiers of the old civilisation of Europe ;. in the swaying to and fro 
of the vast Mongolian hordes in late times, the population problem 
comes to the front in a very visible shape. Nor is it less plainly 
manifest in the everlasting agrarian questions of ancient Rome than 
in the Arreoi societies of the Polynesian Islands. 

In the ancient world and in a large part of that in which we now 
live, the practice of infanticide was or is a regular and legal custom ; 
the steady recurrence of famine, pestilence, and war were and are 
normal factors in the struggle for existence, and have served, in a 
gross and brutal fashion, to mitigate the intensity of its chief cause. 

But, in the more advanced civilisations, the progress of private 
and public morality has steadily tended to remove all these checks. 
We declare infanticide murder, and punish it as such; we decree, 
not quite successfully, that no one shall die of hunger ; we regard 
death from preventible causes of other kinds as a sort of constructive 
murder, and eliminate pestilence to the best of our ability; we 
declaim against the curse of war, and the wickedness of the military 
spirit, and we are never weary of dilating on the blessedness of peace 
and the innocent beneficence of Industry. In their moments of ex- 
pansion, even statesmen and men of business go thus far. The finer 
spirits look to an ideal ‘ civitas Dei;’ a state when, every man having 
reached the point of absolute self-negation, and having nothing but 
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moral perfection to strive after, peace will truly reign, not merely 
among nations, but among men, and the struggle for existence will be 
at an end. 

Whether human nature is competent, under any circumstances, to 
reach, or even seriously advance towards, this ideal condition, is a 
question which need not be discussed. It will be admitted that 
mankind has not yet reached this stage by a very long way, and my 
business is with the present. And that which I wish to point out is 
that, so long as the natural man increases and multiplies without 
restraint, so long will peace and industry not only permit, but they 
will necessitate, a struggle for existence as sharp as any that ever 
went on under the régime of war. If Istar is to reign on the one 
hand, she will demand her human sacrifices on the other. 

Let us look at home. For seventy years, peace and industry have 
had their way among us with less interruption and under more favour- 
able conditions than in any other country on the face of the earth. 
The wealth of Croesus was nothing to that which we have accumulated, 
and our prosperity has filled the world with envy. But Nemesis did 
not forget Croesus; has she forgotten us? 

I think not. There are now 36,000,000 of people in our island, 
and every year considerably more than 300,000 are added to our 
numbers.! That is to say, about every hundred seconds, or so, a new 
claimant to a share in the common stock of maintenance presents him 
or herself among us. At the present time, the produce of the soil does 
not suffice to feed half its population. The other moiety has to be 
supplied with food which must be bought from the people of food- 
producing countries. That is to say, we have to offer them the things 
which they want in exchange for the things we want. And the things 
they want and which we can produce better than they can are mainly 
manufactures—industrial products. 

The insolent reproach of the first Napoleon had a very solid 
foundation. We not only are, but, under penalty of starvation, we 
are bound to be, a nation of shopkeepers. But other nations also lie 
under the same necessity of keeping shop, and some of them deal in 
the same goods as ourselves. Our customers naturally seek to get 
the most and the best in exchange for their produce. If our goods 
are inferior to those of our competitors, there is no ground compatible 
with the sanity of the buyers, which can be alleged, why they should 
not prefer the latter. And, if that result should ever take place on a 
large and general scale, five or six millions of us would soon have 
nothing to eat. We know what the cotton famine was; and we can 
therefore form some notion of what a dearth of customers would be. 


1 These numbers are only approximately accurate. In 1881, our population 
amounted to 35,241,482, exceeding the number in 1871 by 3,396,103. The average 
annual increase in the decennial period 1871-1881 is therefore 339,610. The number 
of minutes in a calendar year is 525,600. 
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Judged by an ethical standard, nothing can be less satisfactory 
than the position in which we find ourselves. In a real, though in- 
complete, degree we have attained the condition of peace which is the 
main object of social organisation ; and it may, for argument’s sake, be 
assumed that we desire nothing but that which is in itself innocent 
and praiseworthy—namely, the enjoyment of the fruits of honest 
industry. And lo! in spite of ourselves, we are in reality engaged 
in an internecine struggle for existence with our presumably no less 
peaceful and well-meaning neighbours. We seek peace and we do not 
ensue it. The moral nature in us asks for no more than is com- 
patible with the general good; the non-moral nature proclaims and . 
acts upon that fine old Scottish family motto ‘Thou shalt starve ere I 
want.’ Let us be under no illusions then. So long as unlimited 
multiplication goes on, no social organisation which has ever been 
devised, or is likely to be devised; no fiddle-faddling with the dis- 
tribution of wealth, will deliver society from the tendency to be des- 
troyed by the reproduction within itself, in its intensest form, of that 
struggle for existence, the limitation of which is the object of society. 
And however shocking to the moral sense this eternal competition of 
man against man and of nation against nation may be; however 
revolting may be the accumulation of misery at the negative pole 
of society, in contrast with that of monstrous wealth at the positive 


pole; this state of things must abide, and grow continually worse, 
so long as Istar holds her way unchecked. It is the true riddle of 
the Sphinx ; and every nation which does not solve it will sooner or 
later be devoured by the monster itself has generated. 


The practical and pressing question for us just now seems to me 
to be how to gain time. ‘Time brings counsel,’ as the Teutonic 
proverb has it; and wiser folk among our posterity may see their 
way out of that which at present looks like an impasse. 

It would be folly to entertain any ill-feeling towards those neigh- 
bours and rivals who, like ourselves, are slaves of Istar ; but, if some- 
body is to be starved, the modern world has no Oracle of Delphi to 
which the nations can appeal for an indication of the victim. It is 
open to us to try our fortune ; and if we avoid impending fate, there 
will be a certain ground for believing that we are the right people 
to escape. Securus judicat orbis. 

To this end, it is well to look into the necessary conditions of our 
salvation by works. They are two, one plain to all the world and 
hardly needing insistance ; the other seemingly not so plain, since 
too often it has been theoretically and practically left out of sight. 
The obvious condition is that our produce shall be better than that 
of others. There is only one reason why our goods should be pre- 
ferred to those of our rivals—our customers must find them better 
at the price. That means that we must use more knowledge, skill, 
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and industry in producing them, without a proportionate increase in 
the cost of production; and, as the price of labour constitutes a large 
element in that cost, the rate of wages must be restricted within certain 
limits. It is perfectly true that’cheap production and cheap labour 
are by no means synonymous ; but it is also true that wages cannot 
increase beyond a certain proportion without destroying cheapness. 
Cheapness, then, with, as part and parcel of cheapness, a moderate 
price of labour, is essential to our success as competitors in the 
markets of the world. 

The second condition is really quite as plainly indispensable as 
the first, if one thinks seriously about the matter. It is social 
stability. Society is stable when the wants of its members obtain as 
much satisfaction as, life being what it is, common sense and 
experience show may be reasonably expected. Mankind, in general, 
care very little for forms of government or ideal considerations of any 
sort; and nothing really stirs the great multitude of mankind to 
break with custom and incur the manifest perils of revolt except the 
belief that misery in this world or damnation in the next, or both, 
are threatened by the continuance of the state of things in which 
they have been brought up. But when they do attain that convic- 
tion, society becomes as unstable as a package of dynamite, and a 
very small matter will produce the explosion which sends it back to 
the chaos of savagery. 

It needs no argument to prove that when the price of labour 
sinks below a certain point, the worker infallibly falls into that con- 
dition which the French emphatically call la misére—a word for 
which I do not think there is any exact English equivalent. It isa 
condition in which the food, warmth and clothing which are 
necessary for the mere maintenance of the functions of the body in 
their normal state cannot be obtained; in which men, women and 
children are forced to crowd into dens wherein decency is abolished 
and the most ordinary conditions of healthful existence are im- 
possible of attainment; in which the pleasures within reach are 
reduced to bestiality and drunkenness; in which the pains accumu- 
late at compound interest, in the shape of starvation, disease, 
stunted development, and moral degradation ; in which the prospect 
of even steady and honest industry is a life of unsuccessful battling 
with hunger, rounded by a pauper’s grave. 

That a certain proportion of the members of every great aggre- 
gation of mankind should constantly tend to establish and populate 
such a Malebolge as this is inevitable, so long as some people are by 
nature idle and vicious, while others are disabled by sickness or 
accident, or thrown upon the world by the death of their bread- 
winners. So long as that proportion is restricted within tolerable 
limits, it can be dealt with ; and, so far as it arises only from such 
causes, its existence may and must be patiently borne. But, when 
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the organisation of society, instead of mitigating this tendency, tends 
to continue and intensify it; when a given social order plainly 
makes for evil and not for good, men naturally enough begin to 
think it high time to try a fresh experiment. The animal man, 
finding that the ethical man has landed him in such a slough, re- 
sumes his ancient sovereignty and preaches anarchy ; which is, sub- 
stantially, a proposal to reduce the social cosmos to chaos and begin 
the brute struggle for existence once again. 

Any one who is. acquainted with the state of the population of all 
great industrial centres, whether in this or other countries, is aware 
that, amidst a large and increasing body of that population, la misére 
reigns supreme. I have no pretensions to the character of a 
philanthropist and I have a special horror of all sorts of sentimental 
rhetoric; 1 am merely trying to deal with facts, to some extent 
within my own knowledge, and further evidenced by abundant 
testimony, as a naturalist ; and I take it to be a mere plain truth that, 
throughout industrial Europe, there is not a single large manufac- 
turing city which is free from a vast mass of people whose condition 
is exactly that described, and from a still greater mass who, living 
just on the edge of the social swamp, are liable to be precipitated 
into it by any lack of demand for their produce. And, with every 
addition to the population, the multitude already sunk in the pit and 
the number of the host sliding towards it continually increase. 

Argumentation can hardly be needful to make it clear that no 
society in which the elements of decomposition are thus swiftly and 
surely accumulating can hope to win in the race of industries. 

Intelligence, knowledge, and skill are undoubtedly conditions of 
success ; but of what avail are they likely to be unless they are 
backed up by honesty, energy, good-will, and all the physical and 
moral faculties that go to the making of manhood, and unless 
they are stimulated by hope of such reward as men may fairly look 
to? And what dweller in the slough of misére, dwarfed in body 
and soul, demoralised, hopeless, can reasonably be expected to 
possess these qualities ? 

Any full and permanent development of the productive powers of 
an industrial population, then, must be compatible with and, indeed, 
based upon a social organisation which will secure a fair amount of 
physical and moral welfare to that population ; which will make for 
good and not for evil. Natural science and religious enthusiasm 
rarely go hand in hand, but on this matter their concord is complete ; 
and the least sympathetic of naturalists can but admire the insight 
and the devotion of such social reformers as the late Lord Shaftesbury, 
whose recently published ‘ Life and Letters’ gives a vivid picture of 
the condition of the working classes fifty years ago, and of the pit 
which our industry, ignoring these plain truths, was then digging 
under its own feet. 
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There is perhaps no more hopeful sign of progress among us in 
the last half-century than the steadily increasing devotion which has 
been and is directed to measures for promoting physical and moral 
welfare among the poorer classes. Sanitary reformers, like most 
other reformers whom I have had the advantage of knowing, seem 
to need a good dose of fanaticism, as a sort of moral coca, to keep 
them up to the mark, and, doubtless, they have made many mis- 
takes; but that the endeavour to improve the condition under which 
our industrial population live, to amend the drainage of densely 
peopled streets, to provide baths, washhouses, and gymnasia, to facili- 
tate habits of thrift, to furnish some provision for instruction and 
amusement in public libraries and the like, is not only desirable from 
a philanthropic point of view, but an essential condition of safe indus- 
trial development, appears to me to be indisputable. It is by such 
means alone, so far as I can see, that we can hope to check the con- 
stant gravitation of industrial society towards la misére, until the 
general progress of intelligence and morality leads men to grapple 
with the sources of that tendency. If it is said that the carrying 
out of such arrangements as those indicated must enhance the cost 
of production, and thus handicap the producer in the race of compe- 
tition, I venture, in the first place, to doubt the fact: but if it be 
so, it results that industrial society has to face a dilemma, either 
horn of which threatens impalement. 

On the one hand, a population whose labour is sufficiently re- 
munerated may be physically and morally healthy and socially stable, 
but may fail in industrial competition by reason of the dearness of 
its produce. On the other hand, a population whose labour is in- 
sufficiently remunerated must become physically and morally un- 
healthy, and socially unstable; and though it may succeed for a 
while in industrial competition, by reason of the cheapness of its 
produce, it must in the end fall, through hideous misery and degra- 
dation, to utter ruin. 

Well, if these are the only possible alternatives, let us for ourselves 
and our children choose the former, and, if need be, starve like men. 
But I do not believe that a stable society made up of healthy, vigorous, 
instructed, and self-ruling people would ever incur serious risk of that 
fate. They are not likely to be troubled with many competitors of 
the same character, and they may be safely trusted to find ways of 
holding their own. 


Assuming that the physical and moral well-being and the stable 
social order, which are the indispensable conditions of permanent 
industrial development, are secured, there remains for consideration 
the means of attaining that knowledge and skill, without which, even 
then, the battle of competition cannot be successfully fought. Let 
us consider how we stand. A vast system of elementary education 
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has now been in operation among us for sixteen years, and has reached 
all but a very small fraction of the population. I do not think that 
there is any room for doubt that, on the whole, it has worked well, 
and that its indirect no less than its direct benefits have been im- 
mense. But, as might bs expected, it exhibits the defects of all our 
educational systems—fashioned as they were to meet the wants of 
a bygone condition of society. There is a widespread, and I think 
well-justified, complaint that it has too much to do with books and 
too little to do with things. I amas little disposed as anyone can 
well be to narrow early education and to make the primary school a 


mere annexe of the shop. And it is not so much in the interests of - 


industry as in that of breadth of culture, that I echo the common 
complaint against the bookish and theoretical character of our primary 
instruction. 

If there were no such things as industrial pursuits, a system of 
education which does nothing for the faculties of observation, which 
trains neither the eye nor the hand, and is compatible with utter 
ignorance of the commonest natural truths, might still be reasonably 
regarded as strangely imperfect. And when we consider that the 
instruction and training which are lacking are exactly those which 
are of most importance for the great mass of our population, the fault 
becomes almost a crime, the more that there is no practical difficulty 
in making good these defects. There really is no reason why draw- 
ing should not be universally taught, and it is an admirable training 
for both eye and hand. Artists are born, not made; but everybody 
may be taught to draw elevations, plans and sections; and pots and 
pans are as good, indeed better, models for this purpose than the Apollo 
Belvedere. The plant is not expensive; and there is this excellent 
quality about drawing of the kind indicated, that it can be tested almost 
as easily and severely as arithmetic. Such drawings are either right 
or wrong, and if they are wrong the pupil can be made to see that 
they are wrong. From the industrial point of view, drawing has the 
further merit that there is hardly any trade in which the power 
of drawing is not of daily and hourly utility. In the next place, no 
good reason, except the want of capable teachers, can be assigned 
why elementary notions of science should not be an element in 
general instruction. In this case, again, no experience or elaborate 
apparatus is necessary. The commonest thing—a candle, a boy’s 
squirt, a piece of chalk—in the hands of a teacher who knows his 
business may be made the starting points whence children may be 
led into the regions of science as far as their capacity permits, with 
efficient exercise of their observational and reasoning faculties on 
the road. If object lessons often prove trivial failures, it is not the 
fault of object lessons, but that of the teacher, who has not found out 
how much the power of teaching a little depends on knowing a great 
deal, and that thoroughly ; and that he has not made that discovery 


See a ae eno 
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is not the fault of the teachers, but of the detestable system of train- 
ing them which is widely prevalent.” 

As I have said, I do not regard the proposal to add these to the 
present subjects of universal instruction, as made merely in the 
interests of industry. Elementary science and drawing are just as 
needful at Eton (where I am happy to say both are now parts of the 
regular course) as in the lowest primary school. But their importance 
in the education of the artisan is enhanced, not merely by the fact that 
the knowledge and skill thus gained—little as they may amount to 
-—will still be of practical utility to him ; but further, because they 
constitute an introduction to that special training which is commonly 
called ‘ technical education.’ 

I conceive that our wants in this last direction may be grouped 
under four heads: (1) Instruction in the principles of those branches 
of science and of art which are peculiarly applicable to industrial pur- 
suits, which may be called preliminary scientific education. (2) In- 
struction in the special branches of such applied science and art, as 
technical education proper. (3) Instruction of teachers in both these 
branches. (4) Capacity-catching machinery. 

A great deal has already been done in each of these directions, 
but much remains to be done. If elementary education is amended 
in the way that has been suggested, I think that the school-boards 
will have quite as much on their hands as they are capable of doing 
well. The influences under which the members of these bodies are 
elected do not tend to secure fitness for dealing with scientific or 
technical education ; and it is the less necessary to burden them with 
an uncongenial task as there are other organisations, not only much 
better fitted to do the work, but already actually doing it. 

In the matter of preliminary scientific education, the chief of 
these is the Science and Art Department, which has done more during 
the last quarter of a century for the teaching of elementary science 
among the masses of the people than any organisation which exists 
either in this or in any other country. It has become veritably a 
people’s university, so far as physical science is concerned. At the 
foundation of our old universities they were freely open to the 
poorest, but the poorest must come to them. In the last quarter of 
a century, the Science and Art Department, by means of its classes 
spread all over the country and open to all, has conveyed instruc- 
tion to the poorest. The University Extension movement shows that 
our older learned corporations have discovered the propriety of follow- 
ing suit. 

Technical education, in the strict sense, has become a necessity 


2 Training in the use of simple tools is no doubt very desirable, on all 
grounds. From the point of view of ‘ culture,’ the man whose ‘ fingers are all thumbs’ 
is but a stunted creature. But the practical difficulties in the way of introducing 
handiwork of this kind into elementary schools appear to me to be considerable. 
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for two reasons. The old apprenticeship system has broken down, 
partly by reason of the changed conditions of industrial life, and 
partly because trades have ceased to be ‘crafts,’ the traditional 
secrets whereof the master handed down to his apprentices. Inven- 
tion is constantly changing the face of our industries, so that ‘ use and 
wont,’ ‘rule of thumb,’ and the like, are gradually losing their im- 
portance, while that knowledge of principles which alone can deal 
successfully with changed conditions is becoming more and more 
valuable. Socially, the ‘master’ of four or five apprentices is dis- 
appearing in favourof the ‘ employer’ of forty, or four hundred, or 
four thousand ‘ hands,’ and the odds and ends of technical knowledge, 
formerly picked up in a shop, are not, and cannot be, supplied in the 
factory. The instruction formerly given by the master must therefore 
be more than replaced by the systematic teaching of the technical 
school. 

Institutions of this kind on varying scales of magnitude and 
completeness, from the splendid edifice set up by the City and Guilds 
Institute to the smallest local technical school, to say nothing of 
classes, such as those in technology instituted by the Society of Arts 
(subsequently taken over by the City Guilds), have been established 
in various parts of the country, and the movement in favour of their 
increaseand multiplication is rapidly growing in breadth and intensity. 
But there is much difference of opinion as to the best way in which 
the technical instruction, so generally desired, should be given. Two 
courses appear to be practicable: the one is the establishment of 
special technical schools with a systematic and lengthened course of 
instruction demanding the employment of the whole time of the 
pupils. The other is the setting afoot of technical classes, especially 
evening classes, comprising a short series of lessons on some special 
topic, which may be attended by persons already earning wages in 
some branch of trade or commerce. 

There is no doubt that technical schools, on the plan indicated 
under the first head, are extremely costly ; and, so far as the teaching 
of artisans is concerned, it is very commonly objected to them that, 
as the learners do not work under trade conditions, they are apt to 
fall into amateurish habits, which prove of more hindrance than 
service in the actual business of life. When such schools are at- 
tached to factories under the direction of an employer who desires 
to train up a supply of intelligent workmen, of course this objection 
does not apply ; nor can the usefulness of such schools for the train- 
ing of future employers and for the higher grade of the employed be 
doubtful ; but they are clearly out of the reach of the great mass of 
the people, who have to earn their bread as soon as possible. We 
must therefore look to the classes, and especially to evening classes, 
as the great instrument for the technical education of the artisan. 
The utility of such classes has now been placed beyond all doubt ; 
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the only question which remains is to find the ways and means of 
extending them. 

We are here, as in all other questions of social organisation, met 
by two diametrically opposed views. On the one hand, the methods 
pursued in foreign countries are held up as our example. The State 
is exhorted to take the matter in hand, and establish a great system 
of technical education. On the other hand, many economists of the 
individualist school exhaust the resources of language in condemn- 
ing and repudiating, not merely the interference of the general govern- 
ment in such matters, but the application of a farthing of the funds 
raised by local taxation to these purposes. I entertain a strong con- 
viction that, in this country, at any rate, the State had much better 
leave purely technicai and trade instruction alone. But, although my 
personal leanings are decidedly towards the individualists, I have 
arrived at that conclusion on merely practical grounds. In fact, my 
individualism is rather of a sentimental sort, and I sometimes think 
I should be stronger in the faith if it were less vehemently advocated.* 
I am unable to see that civil society is anything but a corporation 
established for a moral object—namely, the good of its members— 
and therefore that it may take such measures as seem fitting for the 
attainment of that which the general voice decides to be the general 
good. That the suffrage of the majority is by no means a scientific 
test of social good and evil is unfortunately too true ; but, in practice, 
it is the only test we can apply, and the refusal to abide by it means 
anarchy. The purest despotism that ever existed is as much based 
upon that will of the majority (which is usually submission to the 
will of a small minority) as the freest republic. Law is the expression 
of the opinion of the majority, and it is law, and not mere opinion, 
because the many are strong enough to enforce it. 

I am as strongly convinced as the most pronounced individualist 
can be, that it is desirable that every man should be free to act in 
every way which does not limit the corresponding freedom of his 
fellow-man. But I fail to connect that great induction of sociology 
with the practical corollary which is frequently drawn from it: that 
the State—thatis, the people in its corporate capacity—has no business 
to meddle with anything but the administration of justice and external 
defence. 

It appears to me that the amount of freedom which incorporate 
society may fitly leave to its members is not a fixed quantity, to 
be determined &@ priori by deduction from the fiction called ‘ natural 
rights;’ but that it must be determined by, and vary with, circum- 
stances. 


* In what follows Iam only repeating and emphasising opinions which I expressed, 
seventeen years ago, in an Address to the members of the Midland Institute (re- 
published in Critiques and Addresses in 1873). I have seen no reason to modify 
them, notwithstanding high authority on the other side. 
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I conceive it to be demonstrable that the higher and the more 
complex the organisation of the social body, the more closely is 
the life of each member bound up with that of the whole; and the 
larger becomes the category of acts which cease to be merely self- 
regarding, and which interfere with the freedom of others more or 
less seriously. 

If a squatter, living ten miles away from any neighbour, chooses 
to burn his house down to get rid of vermin, there may be no neces- 
sity (in the absence of insurance offices) that the law should inter- 
fere with his freedom of action. His act can hurt nobody but him- 
self ; but, if the dweller in a street chooses to do the same thing, 
the State very properly makes such a proceeding a crime, and punishes 
it as such. He does meddle with his neighbour’s freedom, and that 
seriously. So it might, perhaps, be a tenable doctrine, that it would be 
needless, and even tyrannous, to make education compulsory in a sparse 
agricultural population, living in abundance on the produce of its own 
soil; but, in a densely populated manufacturing country, struggling for 
existence with competitors, every ignorant person tends to become a 
burden upon, and, so far, an infringer of the liberty of, his fellows, 
and an obstacle to their success. 

Under such circumstances an education rate is, in fact, a war tax, 
levied for purposes of defence. 

That State action always has been more or less misdirected, and 
always will be so, is, I believe, perfectly true. But I am not aware that 
it is more true of the action of men in their corporate capacity than 
it is of the doings of individuals. The wisest and most dispas- 
sionate man in existence, merely wishing to go from one stile in a field 
to the opposite, will not walk quite straight—he is always going a little 
wrong, and always correcting himself; and I can only congratulate 
the individualist who is able to say that his general course of life has 
been of a less undulating character. To abolish State action, because 
its direction is never more than approximately correct, appears to 
me to be much the same thing as abolishing the man at the wheel 
altogether, because, do what he will, the ship yaws more or less. 
‘Why should I be robbed of my property to pay for teaching 
another man’s children ?’ is an individualist question, which is not 
unfrequently put as if it settled the whole business. Perhaps it 
does, but I find difficulties in seeing why it should. The parish in 
which I live makes me pay my share for the paving and lighting of 
a great many streets that I never pass through; and I might plead 
that I am robbed to smooth the way and lighten the darkness of 
other people. But I am afraid the parochial authorities would not 
let me off on this plea; and I must confess I do not see why they 
should. 

Icannot speak of my own knowledge, but I have every reason 
to believe that I came into this world a small reddish person, certainly 

VoL. XXITI.—No. 132. 
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without a gold spoon in my mouth, and in fact with no discernible 
abstract or concrete ‘ rights ’ or property of any description. If a foot 
was not, at once, set upon me as a squalling nuisance, it was either 
the natural affection of those about me, which I certainly had done 
nothing to deserve, or the fear of the law which, ages before my birth, 
was painfully built up by the society into which I intruded, that 
prevented that catastrophe. If I was nourished, cared for, taught, 
saved from the vagabondage of a wastrel, I certainly am not aware 
that I did anything to deserve those advantages. And, if I possess 
anything now, it strikes me that, though I may have fairly earned 
my day’s wages for my day’s work, and may justly call them my 
property—yet, without that organisation of society, created out of 
the toil and blood of long generations before my time, I should pro- 
bably have had nothing but a flint axe and an indifferent hut to call 
my own; and even those would be mine only so long as no stronger 
savage came my way. 

So that if society, having—quite gratuitously—done all these 
things for me, asks me in turn to do something towards its preserva- 
tion—even if that something is to contribute to the teaching of other 
men’s children—I really, in spite of all my individualist leanings, 
feel rather ashamed to sayno. And if I were not ashamed, I cannot 
say that I think that society would be dealing unjustly with me in 
converting the moral obligation into a legal one. There is a manifest 
unfairness in letting all the burden be borne by the willing horse. 

It does not appear to me, then, that there is any valid objection 
to taxation for purposes of education; but, in the case of technical 
schools and classes, I think it is practically expedient that such taxa- 
tion should be local. Our industrial population accumulates in 
particular towns and districts; these districts are those which im- 
mediately profit by technical education ; and it is only in them that 
we can find the men practically engaged in industries, among whom 
some may reasonably be expected to be competent judges of that 
which is wanted, and of the best means of meeting the want. 

In my belief, all methods of technical training are at present 
tentative, and, to be successful, each must be adapted to the special 
peculiarities of its locality. This is a case in which we want twenty 
years, not of ‘ strong government,’ but of cheerful and hopeful blunder- 
ing; and we may be thankful if we get things straight in that time. 

The principle of the Bill introduced, but dropped, by the Govern- 
ment last session, appears to me to be wise, and some of the objec- 
tions to it I think are due to a misunderstanding. The Bill proposed 
in substance to allow localities to tax themselves for purposes of 
technical education—on the condition that any scheme for such pur- 
pose should be submitted to the Science and Art Department, and 
declared by that Department to be in accordance with the intention 
of the Legislature. 
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A cry was raised that the Bill proposed to throw technical educa- 
tion into the hands of the Science and Art Department. But, in 
reality, no power of initiation, nor even of meddling with details, was 
given to that Department—the sole function of which was to decide 
whether any plan proposed did or did not come within the limits of 
‘technical education.’ The necessity for such control, somewhere, is 
obvious. No Legislature, certainly not ours, is likely to grant the 
power of self-taxation without setting limits to that power in some 
way; and it would neither have been practicable to devise a legal 
definition of technical education, nor commendable to leave the ques- 
tion to the Auditor-General to be fought out in the law courts. 
The only alternative was to leave the decision to an appropriate State 
authority. If it is asked, what is the need of such control if the 
people of the localities are the best judges, the obvious reply is that 
there are localities and localities, and that while Manchester, or 
Liverpool, or Birmingham, or Glasgow, might, perhaps, be safely left 
to do as they thought fit, smaller towns, in which there is less 
certainty of full discussion by competent people of different ways of 
thinking, might easily fall a prey to crotcheteers. 

Supposing our intermediate science teaching and our technical 
schools and classes are established, there is yet a third need to be 
supplied, and that is the want of good teachers. And it is necessary 
not only to get them, but to keep them when you have got them. 

It is impossible to insist too strongly upon the fact, that efficient 
teachers of science and of technology are not to be made by the 
processes in vogue at ordinary training colleges. The memory 
loaded with mere bookwork is not the thing wanted—is, in fact, 
rather worse than useless—in the teacher of scientific subjects. It is 
absolutely essential that his mind should be full of knowledge and 
not of mere learning, and that what he knows should have been 
learned in the laboratory rather than in the library. There are happily 
already, both in London and in the provinces, various places in which 
such training is to be had, and the main thing at present is to make 
it in the first place accessible, and in the next indispensable, to those 
who undertake the business of teaching. But when the well-trained 
men are supplied, it must be recollected that the profession of teacher 
is not a very lucrative or otherwise tempting one, and that it may 
be advisable to offer special inducements to good men to remain in 
it. These, however, are questions of detail into which it is unnecessary 
to enter further. 

Last, but not least, comes the question of providing the machinery 
for enabling those who are by nature specially qualified to under- 
take the higher branches of industrial work, to reach the position in 
which they may render that service to the community. If all our 
educational expenditure did nothing but pick one man of scientific 
or inventive genius, each year, from amidst the hewers of wood and 

N2 
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drawers of water, and give him the chance of making the best of his 
inborn faculties, it would be a very good investment. If there is one 
such child among the hundreds of thousands of our annual increase, 
it would be worth any money to drag him either from the slough of 
misery or from the hotbed of wealth, and teach him to devote himself 
to the service of his people. Here, again, we have made a beginning 
with our scholarships and the like, and need only follow in the tracks 
already worn. 

The programme of industrial development briefly set forth in the 
preceding pages is not what Kant calls a ‘ Hirngespinnst,’ a cobweb 
spun in the brain of a Utopian philosopher. More or less of it has 
taken bodily shape in many parts of the country, and there are towns 
of no great size or wealth in the manufacturing districts (Keighley 
for example) in which almost the whole of it has, for some time, 
been carried out so far as the means at the disposal of the energetic 
and public-spirited men who have taken the matter in hand, permitted. 
The thing can be done; I have endeavoured to show good grounds 
for the belief that it must be done, and that speedily, if we wish to 
hold our own in the war of industry. I doubt not that it will be done, 
whenever its absolute necessity becomes as apparent to all those who 
are absorbed in the actual business of industrial life as it is to some 
of the lookers-on. 

T. H. Hux.ey. 
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THE need of open spaces for the inhabitants of our large towns 
has been so often brought before the public, that it is difficult now, 
in urging that they should be provided, to use any arguments that 
are new; so that advocates must base their claims to attention on 
the fact that the reasons they use are self-evident. ‘ Why, then, 
write an article on the subject ?’ readers may well ask. 

I answer, first, because it is one thing to know theoretically and 
scientifically that they are needed, and it is another to live, as it 
were, side by side with those who need them ; to realise, in regard to 
this man and that woman, how far their home is from any summer 
outdoor sitting-room, from any refreshing lane or field for Saturday 
afternoon walk; to know little children who can never, from year’s 
end to year’s end, be taken by their mother to the nearest park ; 
to see the little pale face and shrivelled form of invalid children 
who cannot be laid down on the grass in the sunlight to be healed 
and cheered, but must sit the whole summer day through in the hot 
room in court or alley ; to watch the big lads who get into mischief 
because they have no scope for their energies, no space for game at 
hare and hounds, no opportunity for leaping ditches, or climbing hills, 
or skating, or taking a refreshing walk; to watch the fresh air 
diminished in one neighbourhood after another, taller houses being 
built, and more of them, yard and garden more and more built over 
year by year, forecourts covered and the country retreating, as it 
were, further and further from within walking distance of one and 
another of my working friends. This is different from reason and 
science: this is life, and this is pain. This urges me to speak, 
making it my duty to speak, and that before it is too late. 

Secondly, I write because to those of us who are watching and 
knowing all this, and who have been trying, here and there, to save 
this or that small space where we could, a great hope has arisen 
that at last, if we can get others to realise the facts, there is a possi- 
bility that: something may be done to save open spaces for London, 
on a scale in some degree commensurate with its needs. This possi- 
bility has providentially arisen just in time to enable us, if we are 
wise, to save the most valuable spaces—namely, those nearest to the 
dwellings of Londoners. 
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The City of London Parochial Charities Act of 1883 provides for 
the future application by the Charity Commissions of funds to the 
amount of 50,000/. a year. Certain objects, among them the pro- 
vision of open spaces, are enumerated, from any of which they are to 
select those which seem of most importance and to prepare schemes 
which will then come before Parliament. The Kyrle Society and the 
Commons’ Preservation Society have just presented a memorial 
(supported also by the Metropolitan Public Gardens Association) to 
the Charity Commissioners, embodying the reasons which lead them 
to think that open spaces are, to say the least, among the most 
pressing of the objects to which the money could be devoted; and 
also containing statistics and other facts with regard to the open 
spaces already preserved, and sketching outlines of schemes for pro- 
viding additional space. 

The collection of facts for this memorial has oceupied me for a 
portion of the autumn, and there are several of them which I think 
would be interesting to readers in general, especially to those who 
are occupying themselves about the welfare of London. Our first 
step was to prepare in clear tabular form a list of the spaces now 
secured, their acreage, and the quantity of space in each district as 
compared with the population. We took one of Stanford’s maps, 
such as accompanies this article. We struck two circles each with 
centre at Charing Cross, one with a radius of four miles, one with a 
radius of six miles. We divided these circles into quadrants. We 
then coloured green, not (as is usual on maps) the spaces uunbuilt 
upon, but those really secured to the people. We marked the 
number of acres on every such place. When the spaces were too 
small to be given on a map of this scale, which was the case with 
some of the smaller churchyards, we still chronicled their existence 
and added their acreage to that of the larger spaces shown by figures 
on the map. We thus got the total number of acres preserved for, 
and open to, the public in each quadrant, with the following very 
remarkable result :— 

In the four-mile radius the number of acres preserved is : 


In South-Western Quadrant . . 945) ieee 
* Reta " 756) Total in Western half, 1,701. 
» North-Eastern Pa ‘ « 136) 


” South-Eastern 7 97) Total in Eastern half, 223, 


Showing nearly eight times as much in the one semicircle as in the 
other. 

These figures in themselves seemed to us very important, and 
readers who will glance at the map will get a bird’s-eye view of the 
condition of things which will strike them forcibly. 

But the figures become even more striking if we consider them 
in relation to the statistics of population. In the eastern semicircle 
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there is a population in the four-mile radius of 1,160,173, while the 
Western contains 1,668,412. 

Thus we have in the Western semicircle one acre of preserved 
open space to every 682 people, and in the Eastern one acre to every 
7,481 people. 

In the six-mile radius the number of acres preserved is: 


In South-Western Quadrant . ° ‘ : - 1,878 
3, North-Western pe ‘ 4 : ; . 1,804 
» North-Eastern A ‘ . : ; . 644 
»y South-Eastern ‘ ° r ‘ = » 601 


But now translate all that from tables of statistics and map back 
into life. Remember that your Western population, not only in the 
main takes flight in July to country estate, or Switzerland ; that after 
an illness the children can mostly go to the sea; but that, while in 
London, many of them have perambulators and nurses with time to 
take them to the parks, even if they have not ponies or carriages ; 
that they have airy bedrooms, and day nurseries, and that the streets 
round them are cleaner, and the closed squares give air to their 
neighbourhood. Then cast your eye on the Eastern semicircle of 
the map, and transform the darkened surface which shows where the 
houses are back into reality. Few squares you see, and the 
majority of houses, please remember, are let in floors or couples of 
rooms. Fancy a working-woman carrying a baby from, say Hoxton, to 
the nearest park on a hot summer day with a child of four and one 
of six toddling beside her. Think how far people must walk from 
Clerkenwell to get any wide view of the sky. Picture the clergy- 
man or overworked clerk, wanting a refreshing walk from Spitalfields, 
what vistas of streets to pass through, and always more of them as 
the suburban fields get covered! Yet these are the people who 
stay in town most, if not all, of the year, whose rooms are most 
crowded, and whose facilities for getting about are least. This is 
what that map means to anyone who knows real men and women 
living in different parts of London, and who sees in the names on 
the maps real places. A man once said to me, looking out from 
Carlton House Terrace over the park, that he thought London a very 
pleasant place to live in, and could not understand why I talked 
about want of open spaces; and there rose before me recollections 
of other parts of London so vividly that I had almost said ‘ Come 
and see.’ There are indeed many good things in life which may 
be unequally apportioned and no such serious loss arise; but the 
need of quiet, the need of air, the need of exercise, and, I believe, 
the sight of sky and of things growing, seem human needs, common 
to all men, and nat to be dispensed with without grave loss. Look 
well then at the map and realise what the facts there shown mean. 

With regard to the future, one thing will strike you at once if 
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you look at the map—namely, that (setting aside the S.-W. quadrant, 
which is so much richer in space than all the rest that it may for 
the moment be kept out of the question) there is within the four- 
mile radius little or no space of any size which can any more be 
saved, except Clissold Park and Parliament Hill, both of which, you 
will see, lie partly within it. The white space intersected by railways 
near Deptford, which strikes the eye as unbuilt over, is since the 
map was published nearly all covered by multitudes of small houses ; 
there are still a few fields there, but they are low, flat and damp 
—moreover, they apparently will be covered with houses almost at 
once. Near Herne Hill and Denmark Hill there still appears on the 
map a certain amount of land unbuilt over; but it is, so far as I know, 
nearly all attached to gentlemen’s houses, is not in the market— 
moreover, it is near the S.-W. quadrant, so that it is less likely any- 
one would buy for the people just there. Fix, then, in your minds 
with regard to any general scheme that Clissold Park and Parliament 
Hill are in the four-mile radius the main things still possible to be 
secured, and, in as far as they are nearer the people’s homes, are of 
more value than any others. Clissold Park is in one of the Eastern 
quadrants which are, as the above figures show, most poorly supplied. ' 
Parliament Hill is in the North-Western quadrant, about which it 
should be pointed out that, though well supplied in the four-mile 
radius, it is remarkably poorly provided in the suburbs. Right out, 
as far as the twelve-mile circle, there is little common or secured 
land at all ; so that, as London extends out towards Kilburn, Willesden 
and Harrow, it comes on no large spaces such as are found in all the 
other three quarters: of London; therefore Parliament Hill, which 
enlarges Hampstead Heath, is specially important, even were it not 
so from its being of peculiar beauty, of a hilly form, and lying 
within the four-mile radius. Acts of Parliament have been passed 
specially authorising the Charity Commissioners to make grants to 
assist in purchasing Parliament Hill and Clissold Park. 

It should be borne in mind in considering this question that 
there are four distinct kinds of open spaces needed by residents in 
large towns. There are the small central ones, which may be de- 
scribed as open-air summer sitting-rooms. These, it may be hoped, 
will now be preserved wherever they can be secured. Then there are 
the larger parks, of which, when Parliament Hill and Clissold Park 
are obtained, there is little or no chance of increasing the number, 
quite near the centres of population. The North-East and South-East 
are, as has been shown, badly supplied ; but it is too late to save any 
more large spaces in them. But, besides these two kinds of garden 
or park, I have always felt that working-men wanted good walks, and 
whenever I thought about buying land in the -suburbs, it always 
seemed to me that money would go much further if, instead of 
buying a large square area for a park, one could buy a field path with 
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a good space on each side of it. If this were done, the approach to 
the commons and parks, the forest, or the heath, might still be ‘by 
these pleasant walking ways which are so much healthier and more 
refreshing than the train or the omnibus, and bring the sense of 
country much nearer to the town. ‘Would it not be possible,’ I 
asked myself, ‘now, if the Charity Commissioners see their way to 
devoting a really large sum to this great need of open space, which 
must be met now or never, to get them to buy some of the field ways, 
and to mark on a map the most important walks which yet remain, 
choosing— 

‘A, those which form radiating lines from nearest the central 
populous districts, out to, or towards, the heaths and commons already 
secured ; and, 

‘ B, those which form lines connecting the various heaths with 
one another, or with railway stations, or roads traversed by trams or 
omnibuses ? 

‘Might it not also be possible to secure sometimes a green belt 
to a road newly cut across the country, plant it with trees, and 
make of it a walking and riding way ?’ 

Still, as I know well, on the outskirts, those working-men who 
‘ love a country walk, turning up some narrow way, can find a few fields 
to wander over; there you may see them on Sunday or Saturday with 
the sturdier children, or perhaps with wife and baby too, taking a 
happy stroll; the little ones with pleasure gathering buttercups, or 
running merrily on the grass. But year by year these field ways are 
being turned into forty-feet roads, and houses come and the walk is 
gone; the weary pavements afford no rest or pleasure, and the 
country walk becomes impossible. If anything is to be bought, 
these field ways now seem to me among the best investments possible 
for the future of London walkers. We could not in the autumn 
complete exhaustive maps of these, but obtained and recorded 
much valuable information, and handed in to the Commissioners 
one or two detailed accounts, with maps of such possible schemes. 
Then, fourthly, among valuable kinds of open space we knew well 
the hill-tops must be reckoned. How well we knew it! The sense 
of fresher air, the sight of sky, the feeling of space, the little effort 
of the climb, the fun to the children of the run down the hill, the 
wider view, the beauty of the slope, the sight from a distance, the 
way the air blows down among the houses—all make the hill of special 
value if it can be saved. Therefore we first marked on maps, and 
then visited, all the near hill-tops not yet covered, in hopes that at 
least some might be secured. Specially did we look on the South- 
East and North-East, of course, and most interested were we to find in 
the former, just outside the four-mile radius, that there still remained 
some acres of Telegraph or Pepys Hill unbuilt over. It is nowa few 
years since a number of the working people of the neighbourhood 
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implored us to try and save these hilly fields. We did our best, but 
at that time it was impossible to rouse people to care to dedicate 
such land or to purchase ground for the poor, and there was no fund 
like this of the Parochial Charities available. So the houses have 
crept up the hill; and broad roads cross it, and it is being parcelled 
out for building. But as we climbed it we found there was still a 
good deal of open ground. There the hill stands, like a little pro- 
montory in the sea of small Deptford houses, a green oasis to which 
men might climb after their work was done, a little above the smoke 
and dirt and noise of Deptford, and see the sun go down over great 
London, and the bend of the river and the tall masts; the hill might 
lift itself green and steep within sight of many a little house, and 
every tree planted on it stand visible to thousands up against the 
sky; there near to their homes children might run and play, and the 
fresh pure air blow down all over the plain of small houses, the 
inhabitants of which go neither to sea-side nor country when the 
August holidays come, if only, and that in time, we save them the 
crest of the hill. It belongs to the Haberdashers’ Company ; they 
have a memorial from the Kyrle Society now before them asking 
them to devote at least some part of the hill to the public. 

It would be unadvisable to give here the details of the schemes 
which we submitted to the Commissioners ; they were samples— good 
ones, we think—of the sort of work we hope they may see their way 
to take up. We did not go to ask support for this scheme or that 
scheme, for a few thousands more or less, but to urge the importance 
of their considering the propriety of devoting some really large sum 
to the adequate provision of open spaces for Londoners. We hold 
that there are many reasons why the Parochial Charity Fund should 
be devoted to open spaces. Not only will it be impossible to secure 
the most valuable unless they are saved at once, but also, as Lord 
Hobhouse so well expresses it— 

1. They cannot be procured in crowded parts of the town, where 
they are especially wanted, except by the application of large sums 
of money at a time. 

2. They are the constant source of health and of innocent enjoy- 
ment to all within their reach. 

3. It is difficult: to conceive any lapse of time or change of cir- 
cumstance which shall take away their value. 

4. They are available, if properly placed, to the very poorest 
classes. 

5. They are a kind of charity which cannot demoralise and 
cannot be abused or jobbed. 

6. They do not require any great amount of labour or wisdom for 
their management, which is the point at which endowments for other 
purposes are apt to break down after their first founders are gone. 

We feel that the intelligent support of the public in favour 
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of a large and thoughtful scheme for meeting London needs is of 
the greatest importance at this moment. Sometimes I think that 
God has ordered that this great gift from the generous men of old 
should become available just when the people have wakened up 
to the need of space, and will ask to have the money thus spent, 
and sometimes I think that the great opportunity now offered may 
pass away, and, like the Sibylline books, the fields for those who come 
after us may have to be bought, fewer of them, at tenfold cost, 
when the world is wiser, and that they will be for ever farther from 
the people’s homes, the near ones irrecoverably lost where now they 

might be saved. 

When I think this, I ask myself, and I think each of my readers 
will do the same, ‘What can I myself do? have I any duty with 
regard to the matter?’ In reply, let me point out that each of us 
can ina measure influence public opinion, and that much will depend 
on public opinion in the next few months with regard to any schemes 
for saving or purchasing. In many districts of London questions 
relating to open spaces are coming before vestries, and men, at any 
rate, might help on the cause largely by supporting wise measures 
of purchase. St. Pancras, Hampstead, Marylebone, Islington, South 
Hornsey, and Stoke Newington have lately made votes which do 
them great credit with the object of securing valuable space. Just 
now there is before the Lambeth vestry the question of purchasing 
the Lawn, eight and a half acres of ground really in the heart of our 
city, and in the South-East quadrant of it ; the place is moreover as- 
sociated with Professor Fawcett’s life. 

There come too, now and again, questions of actual purchase of 
land by private subscription. The only one I know of now before 
the public is that of the extension of Hampstead Heath by the 
purchase of Parliament Hill.' I have said here, and elsewhere, why 
I feel this Hill to be of vital importance to Londoners, precisely the 
most important place to secure that I know. The rich people of 
London were asked to give 52,5001. towards the purchase. This 
would have met other funds, and so have secured 265 acres of land. 
The scheme has been before the public for some nine weeks, and 
7000/. of that money is still not given. Many have given generously, 
many have made great sacrifices to help—but where are the rest? 
Surely there must be more who could easily contribute, and who 
should be proud to join in so splendid a gift to their fellow-citizens. 
It is a gift that almost must bring blessing ; for it is, as it were, a 
giving back to men that which God gives most freely and generally 
to all His children—blue sky, pure earth, bright water, green grass. 
And more thanthis. Do you think these are only earthly gifts, and 
do you aspire to grant spiritual ones? Pause a minute, and think. 


1 Since this was written, an appeal has appeared for money to purchase North 
Woolwich Gardens. 
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In the houses of the poor are multitudes who from birth onwards 
have never been alone, day or night ; the room is always full ; others 
are round them; not for five minutes have they the sense of being 
alone with God. When sorrow comes, when joy comes, it is all the 
same: no quiet for the still small voice to whisper. There are 
women, nervous and worn, who never have rest all day from the 
tramp of the little feet on the noisy boards or the sense of continual 
movement all round. Think of the ceaseless echo, the shout, the 
scream, the bustle in the narrow court. Ask yourself whether it 
would not help you to be your best self, to realise that your Father 
was speaking to you, if, in such a life, there came some day when 
you sat silent alone under the trees, could look up into the lovely 
sky, or see far away the stretch of distant blue. 


Octavia HILL. 





THE PANAMA CANAL AND ITS 
PROSPECTS. 


For some years past, the world has heard from time to time strange 
stories concerning that narrow belt of land which divides the Pacific 
Ocean from the Atlantic. There is perhaps no similarly narrow piece 
of soil in the world that has loomed more largely in the annals of ad- 
venture, of diplomacy, of engineering failures and triumphs, of broken 
hopes and defeated aspirations. No other equally limited section of 
the world’s surface has held, or is likely to continue to hold, so great 
an influence over the destinies of nations and the commerce of man- 
kind. For more than two hundred years, plans and projects have 
been put forward for constructing across the isthmus a great water- 
way, which should enable the commerce of the world to pass from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and vice versd, without rounding Cape 
Horn. It is now announced that one project—that of the Panama 
Canal—may be completed in 1890, and that a rival project—that of 
the Nicaraguan Canal—is about to be begun. 

There is nothing in the recent history of the world that is more 
remarkable than the formidable and costly works that have been un- 
dertaken in our age to annihilate space and time, and promote ease 
and economy of transport. Every modern nation has contributed its 
quota to this movement. Great Britain has been the pioneer of the 
railway system, and has, besides, constructed a system of canals, some 
4,000 miles in extent, and involving an expenditure of 60,000,000/. 
to 70,000,000/., which, though far from being as useful as it might 
be made, and greatly overshadowed by the omnipotent and omni- 
present iron way, is still found of great advantage in the transport of 
heavy commodities. In France, canal navigation is much more valued 
and utilised than in England, and the water-ways are specially looked 
after by the Government, which has recently undertaken a large ex- 
penditure for their further development. Germany, like France, has 
a canal system of considerable extent, and has in hand at the present 
time two important links in the chain of such communications—a 
canal 163 miles long, from Dortmund to Emden harbour, which is 
to cost 3,233,000/.; and the improvement of the navigation from 
the Oder at Fiirstenberg to the Upper Spree at Berlin, a distance of 
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54 miles, at an estimated cost of 630,000/. Further east, the Isthmus 
of Corinth has almost been pierced by a canal which connects the 
Mediterranean and the Adriatic with the Archipelago and the Black 
Sea, thus shortening the distance between the Pirzeus and Marseilles 
by 11 per cent., while Genoa is brought nearer by 12, Venice and 
Trieste by 18, and Brindisi by 32 per cent. The length of this canal 
is, however, only 4 miles, the greatest depth of cutting being 285 
feet, and the total amount of excavation being estimated at 13,000,000 
cubic yards. Russia, again, has recently completed a maritime canal 
between Cronstadt and St. Petersburg, 18 miles in length, and 22 
feet in depth, over a floor 276 feet in width. This canal, however, 
was a comparatively easy undertaking. It was cut through the sub- 
merged delta of the Neva, in a depth of water varying from 8 feet 
near St. Petersburg to 20 feet near Cronstadt. 

In the United States, and in Canada, a really magnificent system 
of canals is in operation, some of them being of large extent and 
importance. The Erie, for example, between Buffalo and Albany, 
is 360 miles in length, and cost, with its ultimate enlargement, 
$46,000,000. The Miami Canal, in Ohio, connects Cincinnati and 
Toledo, a distance of 291 miles, and cost $7,500,000. Inthe same 
state, another canal, 332 miles in length, runs from Cleveland to 
Portsmouth, and cost some $5,000,000. Pennsylvania has fifteen 
different canals, the most important being that known as the Schuyl- 
kill Coal and Navigation, which runs from Mill Creek to Philadelphia, 
108 miles, and involved an outlay of $13,250,000. In Maryland, 
again, there is the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, connecting George- 
town with Cumberland, Md., 1844 miles in length, on which 
$11,500,000 were expended ; and in Virginia there is that important 
undertaking, the James River and Kanawha Canal, 196 miles long, 
which is set down as having cost $6,500,000—about the same cost, by 
the way, as that of the Wabash and Erie Canal in Indiana, which, 
however, is 374 miles in length, or nearly double the extent. 
Altogether, the United States can boast of rather over the canal 
mileage of the United Kingdom, notwithstanding the magnificent 
lake and river resources with which nature has so bountifully en- 
dowed the whole continent, and to which, indeed, the canals are in 
every respect subordinate. On the system, as a whole, the United 
States have expended over $160,000,000, besides having made grants 
of land to the extent of 4,500,000 acres. 

But the United States have not hitherto given practical expression 
to the importance of ship canals on a large scale, as they seem to have 
been appreciated in other countries, and especially do they appear 
to have come short in their appreciation of the vast importance 
to their trade and commerce of obtaining a water-way between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans, which would enable their 
shipping to avoid the infinitely long and tedious journey round Cape 
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Horn. This, however, has often been put forward, both in the 
United States and in Europe, as a desideratum of the first impor- 
tance. 

Since the date when Paterson was beguiled by the buccaneers 
into the confident belief that the Isthmus of Darien was an El- 
dorado, fertile and arable, abounding in gold, silver, and precious 
stones, and marked out by nature for the highway of the commerce 
of the world, the comparatively narrow strip of land which connects 
the two oceans at this point has been regarded by states, potentates, 
projectors, engineers, and navigators alike, as the key to the future 
intercourse of the nations on either side. 

The Isthmus of Panama is only about 114 miles wide from sea to 
sea at its widest part. Insome parts, however, and following the line 
of the Panama Railway, it is only about 45 miles wide. When it is 
recollected that the Suez Canal is 100 miles in length, that many of 
the canals in the United States are over 200 miles in length, that the 
proposed ship canal from Manchester to the Mersey will be 60 miles 
long, and that some very important canals in continental Europe and 
India are from 50 to 100 miles in extent, it would not appear, on the 
face of it, as if there were any insuperable obstacles in the way of 
crossing the isthmus at Panama by a water-way adapted for the passage 
of ships. But unfortunately there are natural barriers opposed to the 
Panama project that do not apply in any of the other cases quoted. 
The isthmus is traversed by a chain of mountains, the highest peak of 
which—that of Picacho, in the Department of Chiriqui—is 7,200 ft. 
above sea-level, while no fewer than 149 streams fall into the 
Atlantic from the dividing ridges of the isthmus, and 326 into the 
Pacific. These interpose formidable obstacles in the way of a canal, 
which, until the problem was tackled by M. de Lesseps, were deemed 
to be practically insurmountable. 

The climate is another obstacle that has hitherto acted as an effec- 
tual deterrent toso importantawork. Paterson’sidea was that the range 
of mountains which traverse the isthmus would elevate it from the 
midst of tropical heats into a temperature healthy and habitable to 
northern constitutions, and when the colony of Darien was established 
in the year 1698 this was the prevailing opinion. Even now there are 
medical men who pronounce the climate to be comparatively healthy, 
and who assert that the miasmatic fever of the isthmus is a mild form 
of febrile disease, perfectly controllable by quinine. But the experience 
of 200 years does not confirm this judgment. Paterson’s expedition 
was struck down and decimated by the fever and ague. Every attempt 
made since his time to import outsiders into the locality, whether for 
railway, canal, or other purposes, has equally failed from the same 
cause. Since the canal now being constructed by M. de Lesseps 
was commenced, the most doleful accounts have been published of 
the mortality that has occurred among the employés on the works. 
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These accounts have from time to time been either flatly contradicted 
or described as gross exaggerations. But, however this may ‘be, 
there is every reason to believe that a torrid climate, in which rain 
falls for eight months of the year, can hardly be the best suited to 
human constitutions. 

In face of all the difficulties a obstacles, natural and otherwise, it 
appears to be little more than problematical whether within the next 
three or four years the Panama Canal will become a fait accompli. 
It is remarkable that the French, who scarcely appear to have any 
business in this part of the world, have always cast longing eyes 
upon the isthmus. In 1847 a charter was granted by the Govern- 
ment of New Granada to a French company for a railway from ocean 
to ocean. This railway was, however, ultimately carried to comple- 
tion by an American syndicate.' Again, in 1843, on the representa- 
tions of Humboldt and M. Alphonse Morel, the French Government 
sent out two engineers, Messrs. Garella and Coustines, to make an 
examination and report, with a view to a canal across the isthmus. 
On their return they made a favourable report, not only declaring a 
canal feasible, but recommending that it should pass under the 
dividing ridge of Ahogayegua by a tunnel 120 feet in height and 
17,390 feet in length. Nothing came of the matter for a time, 
although in subsequent years it was one that greatly interested the 
late Emperor of the French. In 1876 another French company was 
organised for the purpose of reviving the canal scheme, and, under 
the command of Lieutenant Wyse, an expedition was sent out to 
make a further examination and report. This expedition was the 
stepping-stone to the ultimate formation of the ‘ Civil International 
Interoceanic Canal Society,’ which, formed in 1878, secured the 
services of M. de Lesseps as their engineer in the following year, 
and commenced the actual construction of the canal in 1881. 

Of the engineering and structural features of the canal, it is 
hardly necessary to say much. Its length will be under fifty miles, or 
just about one half the length of the Suez Canal. A remarkable 
feature of the work is that the canai will be about twenty-eight feet 
below the mean ocean level, throughout its entire length. The width 
of the canal will be 72 feet at the bottom and 160 feet at the top. 
This is much the same design as that which was adopted by M. de 
Lesseps for the Suez Canal, despite the advice of the English members 
of the International Commission, who favoured the idea of having the 
canal twenty-five feet above sea-level, and connected, with the Bay of 
Pelusium at one end and the Red Sea at the other, by means of locks, 
similar to the sea entrances to the Caledonian Canal. The two works, 
however, can hardly be compared in any other point of detail. The 
Suez Canal passed almost entirely through lakes, marshes, and swamps, 

1 The Panama Railway has been acquired by, and now belongs to, the Canal 
Company. 
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while the Panama Canal has to be cut through the Cordilleras, and 
has to cross several times the bed of the river Chagres, the flood 
waters of which present most serious obstacles. Again, the total 
quantity of excavation in the construction of the Suez Canal was 
130,000,000 cubic metres, while the quantity of excavation required 
in the case of the Panama Canal is estimated at nearer 200,000,000 
cubic metres, of which more than 130,000,000 were still to be excavated 
at the commencement of the past year. The necessary capital for 
the Suez Canal was about 20,000,000/. When the Panama Canal 
was commenced, it was calculated that an outlay of 32,000,000. would 
see it completed. It is now admitted that this sum will be largely 
exceeded. In a recent report by the United States Consul at the 
Canal it was stated that the 100,000,000 cubic metres still to be ex- 
cavated would involve an average outlay of a dollar per metre, and 
this, of course, would mean a prospective outlay of about 20,000,0001. 
for excavations alone, in addition to the sum already expended, which 
is variously put at 25,000,000/. to 30,000,000/. It may, perhaps, be 
safe to say that the canal will not be fully completed under an outlay 
of 50,000,000/. to 60,000,000/., which is more than double the cost 
of the Suez Canal for only one half the length.? If the major figure 
should be reached, the average cost per mile will be a million and a 
quarter sterling, a figure quite unexampled in the history of canal 
construction, although not more than that which has been incurred 
in some railway works.’ 

As far as ways and means are concerned, the prospects of the 
Panama Canal are generally regarded as far from favourable. The 
intrepid engineer, in a letter which he addressed, on the 15th of 
November 1887, to the Premier of the French Republic, stated that 
the sum at the disposal of the Canal Company, on the 18th of 
January 1888, would be 110,000,000 francs, or 4,400,0001., after the 
payment of all expenses to that date. He asked, at the same time, 
for the payment of the sum of 265,000,000 francs, or 10,600,000/., 
which had then to be issued out of the 600,000,000 francs, or 24 
millions sterling, authorised by the shareholders, and for other 
financial assistance. By way of guaranteeing the execution of the 
programme in respect of which this sum was required, M. de Lesseps 
offered to place at the disposal of the French Parliament all the 
contracts and documents in the possession of the company. The 
modified plans of M. de Lesseps, as they are now proposed to be 
carried out by M. Eiffel, of Eiffel tower celebrity, at his own risk, 
provide for the extraction of only forty millions of cubic metres addi- 

2 In a report which he has recently presented to the Colombian Government, Sefior 
Armero states that the ultimate cost of the canal will exceed 153 millions sterling, 
but this appears to be.a very high estimate indeed. He also estimates that 120 mil- 
lions sterling will be required ,to complete the work. 


* In the case of the Metropolitan Railway, the line from Aldgate to South Ken- 
sington cost 772,000/., while the City lines extensions cost 1,264,000/. per mile. 
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tional to what has already been done. This appears, on the face 
of it, to bring us within ‘ measurable distance ’ of practical results.‘ 

In making the Suez Canal, the chief difficulty encountered was 
the formation of the channel through Lake Menzaleh, which ex- 
tended twenty-one miles from Port Said to Kantara. In this 
necessary operation, thousands of natives had to be employed to 
form a dyke, by throwing up, with their bare hands alone, banks of 
* black slush,’ until clear water began to flowin. In crossing the 
Isthmus of Panama, the most serious work to be undertaken is the 
construction of a huge dam or reservoir, near the influx of the river 
Obispo, which will be 960 metres long at the bottom and 1,960 at the 
top, with a height of 45 metres. This, which will be the largest 
dyke in the world, has been found necessary in order to meet the 
inequalities of the rise and fall of the tides at each end of the canal. 
Again, there has been nothing in the Suez Canal works, or indeed 
anywhere else, corresponding to the cutting through the Culebra 
Col, in the Cordilleras, an excavation 350 feet in depth. 

There are many other striking features of difference between these 
two great works, which are such as to suggest a contrast rather than 
acomparison. Inthe case of the Suez Canal, the whole of the Powers 
of Western Europe were interested in obtaining a short cut to the 
East, and thus avoiding the previously unavoidable voyage by the 
Cape. The enterprise had a great deal of direct encouragement, 
and not a little support, from the Emperor of the French and the 
Khedive of Egypt ; and although it involved engineering and other 
problems difficult of solution, these were neither complicated by 
climatic drawbacks nor affected by the supply and cost of labour. In 
thecase of the Panama Canal, however, the circumstances are entirely 
different. The States most directly interested in the undertaking give 
no direct help to it, and their encouragement is limited to the provision 
contained in the treaty made in 1846, by which the Governments of 
New Granada and the United States undertook to guarantee ‘ the 
perfect neutrality of the isthmus, with a view that the free travel 
from one sea to the other may not be embarrassed or interrupted in 
any future time.’ America, indeed, looks coldly on the enterprise. 
The United States have ‘ their own axes to grind.’ Not only are they 
directly promoting the Nicaraguan Ship Canal, which, it is reported, 
is to be the joint property of the United States and the republic of 
Nicaragua—and of which we shall have more to say by-and-by— 
but they have been partial to the project of the Tehuantepec Ship 
Railway, which is designed to convey ships bodily from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Oceans. If one of these rival and competitive 


* On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that Sefior Armero, in his report 
made last October, estimated that 129 millions of cubic metres of excavation had still 
to be done, which is more than three times the quantity provided for by M. de 
Lesseps. 
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schemes—for such they really are—should ultimately be carried out, 
either it or the Panama Canal must suffer, since they would be striving 
to secure the same traffic. At present, the Panama Canal appears to 
‘hold the field.’ It is actually a long way towards completion, and, 
if its further progress should be anything like reasonable, it may 
easily be finished before either of the other schemes is begun, in 
which case it may very well happen that it will be left without a 
rival for many years to come. 

Among the many interesting problems connected with the under- 
taking at Panama that were more or less involved in doubt and 
obscurity when the works were commenced was that of the probable 
velocity of the tides of the Pacific and of the Caribbean Sea, and of 
its effects on navigation. This question was necessarily dependent 
on, and associated with, that of the height of the tides at Panama 
and Colon, respectively. A report made to the French Academy of 
Sciences during the past year appears to furnish an adequate 
assurance that there is no trouble or danger to be apprehended on 
this score. It is calculated by the author of the report that, assuming 
the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans to be of the same level, the 
velocity of the tides in the canal cannot exceed 2} knots, and that 
this rate can only last fora few hours. It is therefore concluded that 
the navigation of steamers is not likely to be affected by tidal 
influence. This is a point of vast importance. The range of tides 
in the Atlantic is calculated at from 73 to 19 inches, whereas at 
Panama it varies from 8 to 21} feet, whence a considerable and 
troublesome tidal current in the latter direction has been anticipated. 

The proposed canal, commencing in the Bay of Limon, or Navy Bay, 
on the Atlantic, is to proceed by the river Chagres, as far as Matachin 
on that river, and afterwards, traversing the valleys of Obispo and 
Rio Grande, will enter the Pacific at the Bay of Panama. 

The Nicaraguan Canal, a rivalscheme, which appears to be approved 
in the United States, and has received the sanction of the New York - 
Chamber of Commerce and other important bodies, is intended to 
connect the port of San Juan, or Greytown, on the Atlantic, with 
that of Brito, on the Pacific Ocean. Its total length is estimated at 
about 170 miles, of which, however, only about forty miles are canal 
proper, the remaining 130 miles being formed by channels in the 
Nicaragua Lake, the rivers San Juan and San Francisco, and their 
several tributaries. It has been calculated that the time of passage 
through the canal ‘and locks will occupy about thirty hours, giving 
an average speed of 5:7 miles per hour, and that the canal will 
admit of a traffic of twenty millions of tons per annum, assuming 
the average tonnage of the vessels passing through to be the same 
as that of the vessels passing through the Suez Canal. The scheme 
does not appear to present or involve any remarkable engineering 


features. The mean water-level of Lake Nicaragua is taken as the 
02 
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summit level of the canal, whence there is a considerable fall to the 
Pacific Ocean, which is to be got over by four locks, each with lifts of 
twenty-five to thirty feet. The proposed works involve two dams of 
large dimensions—one 420 yards long and 52 feet high, just below 
the point where the canal takes off from the San Juan; and the 
other 2,000 yards long and 51 feet bigh, across the San Francisco 
valley. The surveys already made indicate an ample water supply. 
The locks proposed are to be wide enough to admit the largest size 
of vessels, being 650 feet by 65 feet by 29 feet over the sills. 
There will be seven locks in all, each provided with iron sliding gates, 
retreating into a lateral recess when open. The cost has been vari- 
ously estimated at from $50,000,000 to $64,000,000 or 10,000,000/. 
to 12,000,000/. sterling ; but last year the cost was put at nearly 
double this amount by Commander Taylor, of the U.S. Navy, in a 
lecture before the New York Geographical Society. 

It appears that there is some diplomatic difficulty in the way of 
this undertaking. The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, concluded in 1850, 
provided certain mutual guarantees between the United States and 
the United Kingdom for the protection and control of this canal, 
and the Cabinets of London and Washington have had some corre- 
spondence relative thereto. For this and other reasons, President 
Cieveland, in his message to Congress in 1885, stated that an atten- 
tive consideration of the Nicaraguan Canal Treaty led him to withhold 
it from submission to the Senate. This treaty was signed in 1884, 
the contracting parties being the United States on the one hand, and 
the Republic of Nicaragua on the other. It stipulated that the new 
water-way should be the property of the two Governments; but the 
United States claimed to select the land route, to make a railway as 
part of the canal, and to have free use of the land and water required 
for purposes of construction. A joint management of three was pro- 
posed, and it was suggested that Nicaragua should take one-third, and 
the United States two-thirds of the proceeds. The enterprise has 
repeatedly been mentioned since, both in the Senate and in Congress, 
but its practical realisation does not appear to be much nearer than it 
was when the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty was concluded thirty-seven years 
ago. Of the proposed ship railway little need be said, since it is not 
being pressed forward by any party at present. 

It may be useful to recall the fact that the schemes which have 
been put forward from time to time with a view to establishing 
communication between the Atlantic and the’ Pacific Oceans include— 

1. A canal across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec vid the rivers 
Chicapa and Coatzacoalcos. 

2. A canal through Lake Nicaragua, terminating either in Brito 
or San Juan del Sur. 

3. A canal across the Isthmus of Chiriqui. 

4. A canal across the Isthmus of Panama. 
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5. A canal from San Miguel to Caledonia Bay. 

6. A canal from San Miguel to the Gulf of Darien, crossing the 
valley of the Atrato. 

7. A canal across the Isthmus of Darien, vid the rivers Tuyra, 
G. Uraba, or the Atrato. 

These, however, are very far from exhausting the list, which 
embraces no less than twenty-six different routes, including canals 
and roads. The Panama route has always attracted most attention, 
chiefly, no doubt, because it is much shorter than any other, its 
estimated length of about fifty miles being little more than one- 
fourth of that of the Nicaraguan route. As to the ship railway 
scheme projected by the late Mr. Eads, we have never seen any very 
reliable estimate of its probable cost put forward, and it is perhaps 
hardly one that the public would take kindly to, however ingenious 
and feasible from an engineering point of view. 

On the other hand, there are those who hold that the Nicaraguan 
scheme, which does not involve very heavy cuttings, and which has 
the advantage of making use for some 130 miles of the Nicaragua Lake 
and the San Juan River, is likely to be much less costly, and in the long 
run more easy to maintain, than the-Panama Canal. The latter is an 
important consideration, as the shareholders of the Suez Canal have 
found to their cost. But, however this may be, the Nicaraguan 
Canal Association is now a veritable entity, and the promoters of the 
scheme evidently mean business. 

It is not a little remarkable that the Nicaraguan route, which is 
now apparently being hailed with great approval by the people of 
America, was emphatically condemned by a Commission which inves- 
tigated the question, under instructions from the Senate, in 1866. 
Their report, however, was founded on the project put forward in 
1850-51 by Messrs. Childs and Fay, who proposed that the descent 
from the lake to the Pacific should be made by fourteen locks, and 
that fourteen more should accomplish the descent to the Caribbean 
Sea. The total length of the line was estimated at 194 miles, and 
it was proposed that the seaports of Greytown and Brito, at the two 
ends of the canal, should be provided with extensive, and necessarily 
costly, piers, harbours, jetties, breakwaters, &c. On this scheme the 
Commission referred to reported that ‘no enterprise presenting 
such formidable difficulties will ever be undertaken with even our 
present knowledge of the American isthmuses.’ This prophecy ap- 
pears likely to be falsified by the lapse of events. 

To Europe, the construction of a water-way across the Isthmus of 
Darien or Panama is of much less importance than it was before the 
Suez Canal was opened. But it is still of very great consequence, and 
that for several manifest reasons. To begin with, the Suez Canal is 
a monopolist route, with monopolist charges and monopolist arbi- 
trariness of control. The heavy imposts which are levied for the 
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passage of ships through that water-way largely limit its use, and 
especially by sailing vessels, which still, in many cases, prefer to 
take the far longer passage round the Cape, and so escape the 
petty difficulties and annoyances of the canal. What the extent of 
the trade carried round the Cape may now be we cannot accurately 
say, but it must be very considerable. India alone has now 
7,250,000 tons of shipping entering and clearing from her ports 
annually. Australasia has about 16,000,000, Hong Kong 7,000,000, 
and the Straits Settlements about 7,000,000 tons. Altogether, then, 
our Indian and Colonial possessions in the’ East have 37,000,000 
to 40,000,000 tons of shipping every year entering and clearing, 
almost wholly from and to the United Kingdom. The value of this 
trade is colossal and portenteus. Taking the year 1884 as a fairly 
average one, it was °— 


For Australasia . ‘ ; ; - . £118,573,000 
» India . ; j : ; . 157,348,000 
» Straits Settlements. é : , 35,936,000 
» Ceylon ; : P 5 . j 7,900,000 
» Hong Kong. ‘ . F : ' 30,000,000 


Here, then, we have a total value of about 350 millions, repre- 
sented by the trade of the British possessions in the East, chiefly 
with our own country. The rate of the growth of this trade has 
been its most marked characteristic. Since 1872 the imports and 
exports of our Australian colonies have about doubled. Those of 
the Straits Settlements and India have increased by over sixty per 
cent. Cheapen the cost, and increase the facilities of transport, and 
it is impossible to forecast the possible limits, or the rate of develop- 
ment of the trade that may be opened up. 

It is, however, to the United States that the opening of a water-way 
across the Isthmus of Panama is likely to be of the greatest advan- 
tage and importance. The greater part of the trade between the 
ports of that country and the Orient has now to pass over from 
5,000 to 12,000 miles of ocean that would be entirely obviated by 
the operation of piercing the isthmus. This necessity has no doubt 
acted in restraint of American trade with Australasia, India, China, 
and, indeed, Asiatic countries generally. In spite, however, of the 
serious embargo thereby imposed, the trade between those countries 
and America has advanced with remarkable strides. The countries 
on both sides of the isthmus are the countries of the future—possessed 
of unlimited resources, virgin soil of rare fertility, dominated by the 
energy, enterprise, and high capacity of the Anglo-Saxon race, and 
easily able to support twenty times their present population without 
any danger of pressing on the means of subsistence. With these 
countries the trade of the United States during the last financial 
year appears to have been as follows :— 

5 The values are taken from the Colonial Year-book, issued by the Board of Trade. 
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Statement showing the number and tonnage of ships that entered and cleared from 
the Ports of the United States during the year ending June 30, 1887. 








Entered | Cleared 


Vessels Tonnage 





Central American States 263 94,821 

China. ‘ p : 5 39,879 | 26 28,914 

Japan. ‘ ‘ ‘ 53,973 | 41 | 61,849 
| 


Peru ‘ , : A 16 13,868 
Mexico (one-half) . ; 91, 223 191,000 
British East Indies . ‘ 52,313 | 79 107,039 
French East Indies . P { 7 | AG 
Australasia. é ; 348,E 170 154,769 
Hawaiian Islands . R 53 | 186 99,030 
| Hong Kong . ° ‘ 81 140,49L | 48 99,321 
| Chili P p . - | 85 68,676 | 64 | 61,606 





Mii ow 4 9 1,120,498 | 1,123 | 919,328 

According to this showing, the foreign trade of the United States, 
at the present time, could provide the canal with a traffic of 
2,464 vessels, of rather over 2,000,000 tons, which, assuming an 
average of 10s. per ton, would, of course, give a gross revenue of 
about 1,000,000/. sterling. This, of course, comes very far short of 
the revenue that accrues from the Suez Canal, which now amounts 
to about 3,000,000/. sterling per annum. But the trade is not likely 
to be limited to the United States alone. On the contrary, it is 
believed that a very considerable English tonnage may probably 
make use of the canal, and then there is the enormous local, or 
internal, commerce of the United States that passes to California 
round Cape Horn. Finally, there is the rapid expansion of the 
American trade with the whole of the Pacific to be taken into 
account, That this will continue to expand as hitherto, and per- 
haps even in an accelerated ratio, there is little reason to doubt. A few 
typical examples will best show what has happened in the past, and 
the consequent promise for the future. The imports of merchandise 
into the United States from Mexico advanced from $1,500,000 in 
1868 to $10,500,000 in 1886, while within the same interval the 
exports from the United States to Mexico rose from under $5,000,000 
to over $16,000,000. Taking the Central American States, the im- 
ports from the United States rose from $725,000 to over $6,000,000, 
and the exports from $500,000 to over $3,000,000. The fact is that 
there does not appear to be any measurable limit to the possible 
growth of trade in these regions. 

If either England or America were told that they were losing 
largely every year by their neglect of opportunities that were perfectly 
open. to them, they would perhaps hardly understand what was meant. 
And yet this is unquestionably the fact. Both countries appear to 
have failed to appreciate the importance, from an economic point of 


j 
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view, of the great work of connecting the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 
in such a way as to avoid the very protracted and expensive voyage 
round Cape Horn. They have often enough discussed the subject ; 
commissions and special reporters have been sent, out again and 
again to inquire into the merits of different schemes projected for 
the purpose of bridging over this splendid obstacle to international 
intercourse, concessions have been granted, plans have been prepared, 
presidents, senators, secretaries of state, aye, and even emperors,. 
have sat in council on the scheme, but all in vain. For thirty or 
forty years the Anglo-Saxon race have been content to look on, and 
France has again ‘ belled the cat,’ and ‘ made the running.’ 

There is, however, in the minds of many people who are entitled 
to weight a serious doubt whether the vast sum of money that 
seems to be necessary to the completion of the canal will ever be 
raised. Already the prospect in view appears to be that the cost 
will largely exceed that originally contemplated, and the immediate 
outlook, in reference to dividends, is probably not of the best. But 
this is not the worst of it. Ifthe United States should proceed with 
their Nicaraguan project, or if the now dormant ship railway should 
be revived, the outlook would become much darker, unless, indeed, 
there were to be quite a phenomenal development of commerce. 
On the other hand, we must not forget that M. de Lesseps carries 
the French people with him. ‘They make it a matter of amour 
propre to stand by their darling engineer, for has he not enabled 
them to obtain la gloire in the eyes of the world, and has he not 
also triumphed over the unbelieving and boastful English, who- 
scoffed at his scheme for crossing the Isthmus of Suez? The 
remarkable success of the Suez Canal is alone sufficient to draw forth 
from the bowrgeoisie of France the hoards of a million stockings, for 
they believe in M. de Lesseps as firmly as he believes in himself. 
Under these circumstances, the canal will most probably be carried 
to completion. This is the view even of those who do not otherwise 
say much for the project. Sefior Armero, whose recent report has: 
already been quoted, says that too much work has been done, and 
too much money expended, to permit of the abandonment of the 
canal, not to mention the fact that the honour of France is at stake. 

It is, nevertheless, a matter for regret that the Panama Canal 
scheme is likely to be hampered at the outset for want of adequate 
resources. This will probably compel the adoption of measures which, 
although tending to economise in the meantime, will ultimately be- 
costly, and possibly ruinous. The experience of the Suez Canal should 
‘point amoral’ inthis regard. The great pressure entailed upon that 
undertaking by a traffic many times in excess of what was originally 
calculated, has compelled the enlargement of the canal, at an esti-- 
mated cost of over 8,000,000/. This work, which has been recom- 
mended by the Commission appointed in 1884 to determine what 
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measures should be undertaken to enable the canal to meet fully 
the exigencies of a traffic exceeding 10,000,000 tons per annum, will 
enable ships to increase the present average speed of 53 knots to: 8 
knots per hour, will facilitate steering, and will enable vessels sto 
avoid stranding on the canal banks, besides offering some collateral 
advantages. But it is probable that much expense would have 
been saved, and it is certain that much delay, danger, and incon- 
venience would have been avoided, if the canal had originally“been 
constructed on a sufficiently large scale. A similar danger now 
threatens the Panama undertaking. Within the last few weeks; M: 
de Lesseps has proposed to emasculate his great project by providing 
in the meantime for a traffic of 7,500,000 tons—the present antici- 
pated limit “—and reserving for the future the completion of the 
works, as originally or recently planned, by means of small levies 
raised on the profits of the enterprise. 

It is not an easy matter to frame anything like a correct estimate 
of the actual position of the undertaking at the present time. 
According to the best information we can command, the financial 
history of the canal is set forth in the following statement :— 


Date Amount and Rate of Issues Cash received 


Fraucs x 
1880 | Original capital . : » ° : 300,000,000 = 12,000,000 
1882 | 250,000 shares, 594, sold at 437} fr. on 
500 fr. . ; ‘ ; ‘ , 109,375,000 = 4,375,000 

600,000 39% bonds, sold at 225 fr. on 
Ser re ere 135,000,000 = 5,400,000 

409,667 4% bonds, sold at 333 ir. on 
500 fr. . ‘ ; A . ; 136,419,111 = 5,456,764 

> | 500,000 shares, of which 458,802 were 
taken at 450 fr. on 1000 fr. . . 206,460,900 = 8,256,436 

| 500,000 shares, of which 280,887 were 
taken at 440 fr. on 1000 fr. . . 113,910,280 = 4,556,411 


Totals 1,001,165,291 = 40,044,611 


According to this showing the total sum raised up to the present 
time has been over 40,000,000I. sterling, or more than twice the 
total cost of the Suez Canal. Of this amount, about 33,000,000/. 
sterling had been expended to September last. 

The most conflicting statements are in circulation, and have for 
the last year or more been appearing from day to day, as to the 
amount of work which this vast expenditure represents. The work 
is, of course, chiefly excavation, and the recent report of Seiior 
Armero, already mentioned, states that in September last—since which 
comparatively little has been done—only 40,000,000 of cubic metres, 
or about 21 per cent. of the excavations necessary, had been ac- 
complished. The same reporter states that the remaining four-fifths 
of the work will be much more troublesome and expensive than that 


6 This is rather more than the gross tonnage of the vessels using the Suez Canal 
over the last three or four years. 
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already done, being nearer the water-level and below it. Of the sum 
still to be expended, it is estimated that about 19,000,000/. sterling 
will be required to control the waters of the Chagres river. The works 
on this river have hardly been begun. As these works involve turn- 
ing the river from its channel, gnd constructing a dam, 1,200 metres 
in length, 430 in width, and 45 in height, behind which there will 
be 3,000,000 cubic metres of water backed up, it is probable that no 
equally remarkable work has ever been attempted. The construction 
of this dam alone is estimated by competent engineers at 471,000,000 
francs, or nearly 19,000,000/. sterling—in other words, if this estimate 
is anywhere near the mark, a single dam on the Panama Canal is to 
cost practically as much as the Suez Canal did from first to last, and 
a great deal more than some of our great railways. In view of these 
considerations, we are told that the Panama Canal will still involve 
an expenditure of 2,541,000,000 francs or over 100,000,000/. ster- 
ling, not to speak of interest on capital, which has been put at another 
1,000,000,000 francs or 40,000,000/. sterling. These figures seem to 
be little short of fabulous. They are probably verging on the 
extreme limit of the actual cost required. Nor is this remarkable, 
when we remember how very much under the actual results all pre- 
vious estimates have been. It appears, indeed, as if engineers were 
incapable of providing reliable estimates in regard to works of this de- 
scription. The Suez Canal was originally estimated to cost 6,480,000/. 
Its actual cost, as we have already seen, was about 20,000,000/. In 
the early stages of the Panama Canal project, its probable cost was 
estimated by M. Wyse, the surveyor of the Company, at 30,000,000/. 
sterling, and M. Lesseps himself subsequently put it at the much 
higher sum of 48,000,000/. The most experienced of our English 
engineers have apparently been content to accept these estimates, and 
it appears to have been assumed by more than one President of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers that the larger sum named would see 
the canal completed. The results accomplished up to the present 
time have been so very greatly in excess of all responsible estimates 
that if the work is to be carried out it would probably be well to 
have a commission of experts from the countries chiefly interested 
—say, England, France, and the United States—appointed to examine 
and report upon the project, with a view to giving reliable informa- 
tion as to whether it is feasible, how far the work has proceeded, 
what sum is really required to complete it, and the financial pro- 
spects of the undertaking. 

The Panama Canal is chiefly interesting from an engineering and 
a commercial standpoint ; but its completion is also likely to involve 
some curious, and possibly rather troublesome, political problems. If 
France should undertake the construction of the canal as a national 
work, and should expend upon it anything like the sum of 153,000,000/. 
sterling—its estimated cost, according to Seiior Armero—the French 
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people would not unnaturally look to the acquisition of a prepondera- 
ting influence in the isthmus. This would be likely to lead to com- 
plications. There are those who believe that the ultimate result of 
the Panama Canal project will be the transformation of Colombia 
into a French dependency. In any such event, the United States 
would be likely to interfere. In the case of the Suez Canal, which 
was by no means so serious or so costly an undertaking, the prepon- 
derating interest acquired by France induced in many minds the 
idea that French interests in Egypt generally should be paramount, 
and the probability is that they would have become so but for 
Arabi’s rebellion and the action of England. France will neither 
construct nor hold the Panama Canal for the sake of her own 
commerce. Her shipping and commercial interests in that part of 
the world are ‘a mere flea-bite ’’ compared with those of England and 
the United States. The canal will be built and carried on as a 
commercial undertaking pure and simple; and it is inevitable that 
its vast importance should give to its owners and managers a power- 
ful, if not a controlling, voice in the affairs of the State through 
which it runs. 

In this emergency it might be worth the while of the United 
States to come to the rescue. Their interest in the completion 
of the Panama Canal is infinitely greater than that of France, as 
measured by the use that they are likely to make of it when 
completed ; and they seem to be at their wits’ ends at the present 
time to know how to dispose of their surplus revenue. The 
surpluses of two such financial years as 1887-88 would enable the 
United States to finish the canal, even if its ultimate cost were to 
exceed the highest figure at which it has hitherto been officially 
estimated. 

There is still another eventuality that is not only possible, but 
even highly probable. The concession granted by the Colombian 
Government for the construction of the canal will expire in 1892 
—that is to say, the existing company have only four more years 
within which to complete their great work. Should the terms 
of the concession not be complied with, the concession would, 
of course, lapse. It would then presumably be for the Colombian 
Government to withdraw the concession from M. de Lesseps and his 
friends, and transfer it either to a new company or to another 
country. In either event the sum expended on the canal by the 
existing company would be a subject for negotiations of a difficult 
and delicate character. If the Colombian Government were disposed 
to behave in a high-handed manner, they might simply clear the 
French out ‘bag and baggage,’ which would certainly be resented by 
France, and not unlikely made the occasion of a war, in which the 
United States of North America would find neutrality difficult. Nor 
is this quite a remote possibility. M.de Lesseps is in dire straits for 
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funds. His last loan is said to be little more than half taken, although 
issued at a discount of 56 per cent., and if the lottery scheme should 
fail he may become hopelessly involved. If, on the other hand, the 
French Government, as a government, countenance the canal project 
by a State lottery, they will give an official sanction to it which, while 
it will probably ensure the provision of the necessary ways and means, 
will impose upon the State the obligation of seeing that the enter- 
prise is carried to a successful issue at whatever cost.’ These and 
other issues involved in the undertaking invest it with an interest 
for the jurist, as well as for the engineer and financier; and it may 
very well happen, after all, that knotty points of international law will 
have much to do with the ultimate fate of the contemplated water-way. 

The construction of a ship canal across the American isthmus 
has been described as ‘the mightiest event, probably, in favour of 
the peaceful intercourse of nations which the physical circumstances 
of the globe present to the enterprise of man.’ The economic 
advantages, and the ultimate political and commercial results, of 
such a conquest over matter are certain to be important and far- 
reaching. The work will tend to the quicker and more substantial 
development of both the continents of America and Asia, by abridging 
the distance that now divides them. There is a very considerable 
trade springing up between the United States, British India, China, 
and Australia. Between New York—the greatest port and entrepdt 
of the United States—and Calcutta the distance is 17,500 miles vid 
the Cape of Good Hope, and 23,000 miles vid Cape Horn. By the 
Panama Canal, however, the voyage vid the Cape of Good Hope 
would be shortened by 4,100 miles, and by Cape Horn by 9,600 
miles. Again, the distance between New York and Canton is 19,500 
miles by the Cape of Good Hope, and 21,500 miles by Cape Horn, 
whereas the proposed canal would reduce the former voyage by 8,900 
miles, and the latter by 10,900 miles. In the case of the voyage 
from New York to Shanghai the saving is still more considerable, 
being 9,600 miles over the Cape of Good Hope route, and 11,600 
over that of Cape Horn. 

7 It is probably not generally known that Napoleon the Third took a very lively in- 
terest in the various schemes proposed for bridging the American isthmus, and in 1846 
wrote a pamphlet on the subject, which, however, was never published. While the 
Emperor (then Prince Louis Napoleon) was a prisoner in the fortress of Ham, he received 
overtures from some persons of influence in Central America, proposing that he should 
proceed thither for the purpose of promoting the construction of a canal vid the Lake 
of Nicaragua. The refusal of the French Government to liberate him prevented the 
realisation of this project, although it went so far that the then Minister of the Cen- 
tral American States in Paris notified that the Government of Nicaragua had conferred 
on the Prince full powers to carry out the enterprise. These negotiations do not 
appear to have been renewed after the Prince made his escape, although the pam- 
phlet which he wrote shows that he thought very favourably of the project. Fate 
had other ends in view for this remarkable man. The author of the coup @’état, and 


the man of Sedan, was not destined to become a canal promoter, although he seems 
to have come very near it. 
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But the canal is not less important to the United States from 
the point of view of giving access between one part of their own vast 
dominions and another. At the present time there is a very large 
trade carried on between New York and San Francisco. A great 
part of that trade now goes overland, in consequence of the time 
and cost incurred in sending it by sea. Vessels trading between 
the two ports are compelled to go round Cape Horn, a distance of 
some 19,000 miles, whereas, if the Isthmus route were opened, the 
distance would be reduced to 5,000 miles; in other words, the 
journey would be shortened by some 14,000 miles. It is quite true 
that vessels are not very largely employed in this trade at the - 
present time, and that the competition between the various trans- 
continental railways for the traffic between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific slopes is such as to give great facilities to commerce, and 
make it almost independent of the sea. But if the sea journey were 
made, as it could be made, only some 2,000 miles longer than the 
railway journey, instead of being, as it now is, about six times as 
long, there is no saying how the channels and development of the 
trans-continental traffic may vary and change. Already New York is 
one of the most important export and import ports in the whole 
world. The value of the imports into that port in 1886 amounted 
to not less a sum than $419,500,000, and the exports were as much 
as $314,500,000, so that the total trade of the port for 1886 was 
$734,000,000 or 147,000,000/. sterling. This was more than one- 
half of the total foreign trade of the United States in the same year. 
On the Pacific side the trade was little more than a fraction of these 
figures, the exports from San Francisco amounting to $30,250,000, 
and the imports to $37,250,000. But there is, in the opinion of the 
highest authorities, a magnificent future for California. There are 
even those who predict that the City of the Golden Gates will one 
day rival New York in the extent of its internal wealth and external 
commerce. However this may be, San Francisco is the key of the 
Pacific, and is the threshold of territories of unlimited dimensions, 
wealth, and natural attractions. It is therefore, of very great impor- 
tance to the trade and commerce of our own country, as well as of 
the United States, that by the Panama Canal the distance between 
London or Liverpool and San Francisco will be shortened by some 
thousands of miles, while a great part of the western area of British 
America and the United States, as well as Peru, Mexico, Colombia, 
and, indeed, the vast territories of South America generally will be 
brought within much more easy access. The opening up of these 
territories, and the advaucement of their intercourse with the rest of 
the world, will be infinitely nearer to a consummation when the 
Cape Horn voyage is no longer necessary to their approach by sea. 

If it were given tous to cast the horoscope of the future, we 
should almost stand appalled at the vast changes that its womb may 
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hold as the pregnant results of this achievement. At the present time 
England has the lion’s share of the world’s trade ; and the commerce 
carried on between England and the United States is larger than 
that of any other two countries on the face of the globe. It is, 
however, impossible, in the course of nature, that this supremacy 
ean endure for all time. ‘The old order changes, yielding place 
to new.’ The past was for Greece and Rome, the present is for 
England, Germany, and France ; the future is undoubtedly for those 
countries that offer facilities for the development of commerce and 
industry, with which the limited area of Europe and the redundant 
population of these islands cannot successfully compete. Macaulay’s 
New Zealander will not in our time be found sitting on a broken 
arch of London Bridge, while he sketches the ruins of St. Paul’s. 
But that time is not unlikely to come in the long run. England 
has not found any elixir of life whereby she is to ‘ flourish in 
immortal youth.’ The battle of the future must be to the strong, 
and the time is not likely to be far off when the sceptre of empire, 
of commerce, of wealth, and of industry, will be largely, if not 
wholly, transferred to those countries which are to be joined together 
by one or other of the water-ways that are now being projected 


across the American isthmus. 
J. STEPHEN JEANS. 





A COUNTER CRITICISM. 


Wai_e I do not concur in sundry of the statements and conclusions - 
contained in the article entitled ‘A Great Confession,’ contributed 
by the Duke of Argyll to the last number of this Review, yet I am 
obliged to him for having raised afresh the question discussed in it. 
Though the injunction ‘ Rest and be thankful,’ is one for which in 
many spheres much may be said—especially in the political, where 
undue restlessness is proving very mischievous—yet rest and be thank- 
ful is an injunction out of place in science. Unhappily, while 
politicians have not duly regarded it, it appears to have been taken 
to heart too much by naturalists ;" in so far, at least, as concerns the 
question of the origin of species. 

The new biological orthodoxy behaves just as the old biological 
orthodoxy did. In the days before Darwin, those who occupied them- 
selves with the phenomena of life passed by with unobservant eyes 
the multitudinous facts which point to an evolutionary origin for 
plants and animals; and they turned deaf ears to those who insisted 
upon the significance of these facts. Now that they have come to 
believe in this evolutionary origin, and have at the same time 
accepted the hypothesis that natural selection has been the sole 
cause of the evolution, they are similarly unobservant of the multi- 
tudinous facts which cannot rationally be ascribed to that cause ; and 
turn deaf ears to those who would draw their attention to them. 
The attitude is the same; it is only the creed which has changed. 

But, as above implied, though the protest of the Duke of Argyll 
against this attitude is quite justifiable, it seems to me that many of 
nis statements cannot be sustained. Some of these concern me 
personally, and others are of impersonal concern. I propose to deal 
with them in the order in which they occur. 


On page 144 the Duke of Argyll quotes me as omitting ‘ for the 
present any consideration of a factor which may be distinguished as 
primordial ;’ and he represents me as implying by this ‘ that Darwin’s 
ultimate conception of some primordial “ breathing of the breath of 
life” is a conception which can only be omitted “ for the present.” ” 
Even had there been no other obvious interpretation, it would have 
been a somewhat rash assumption that this was my meaning when 
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referring to an omitted factor; and it is surprising that this assump- 
tion should have been made after reading the second of the two 
articles criticised, in which this factor omitted from the first is dealt 
with: this omitted third factor being the direct physico-chemical 
action of the medium on the organism. Such a thought as that 
which the Duke of Argyll ascribes to me, is so incongruous with the 
beliefs I have in many places expressed that the ascription of it never 
occurred to me as possible. 

Lower down on the same page are some other sentences having 
personal implications, which I must dispose of before going into the 
general question. The Duke says‘ it is more than doubtful whether 
any value attaches to the new factor with which he [T] desires to sup- 
plement it ’[natural selection] ; and he thinks it ‘ unaccountable ’ that 
I ‘ should make so great a fuss about so small a matter as the effect of 
use and disuse of particular organs as a separate and a newly reccg- 
nised factor in the development of varieties.’ I do not suppose that 
the Duke of Argyll intended to cast upon me the disagreeable impu- 
tation, that I claim as new that which all who are even slightly 
acquainted with the facts know to be anything rather than new. 
But his words certainly do this. How he should have thus written in 
spite of the extensive knowledge of the matter which he evidently 
has, and how he should have thus written in presence of the evidence 
contained in the articles he criticises, [cannot understand. Natural- 
ists, and multitudes besides naturalists, know that the hypothesis 
which I am represented as putting forward as new is much older 
than the hypothesis of natural selection—goes back at least as far as 
Dr. Erasmus Darwin. My purpose was to bring into the foreground 
again a factor which has, I think, been of late years improperly ignored ; 
to show that Mr. Darwin recognised this factor in an increasing 
degree as he grew older (by showing which I should have thought 
I sufficiently excluded the supposition that I brought it forward as 
new); to give further evidence that this factor is in operation; to 
show there are numerous phenomena which cannot be interpreted 
without it ; and to argue that if proved operative in any cases, it may be 
inferred that it is operative on all structures having active functions. 

Strangely enough, this passage in which I am represented as im- 
plying novelty in a doctrine which I have merely sought to empha- 
size and exténd, is immediately succeeded by a passage in which the 
Duke of Argyll himself represents the doctrine as being familiar 
and well established :— 


That organs thus enfeebled [i.e. by persistent disuse] are transmitted by inheri- 
tance to offspring in a like condition of functional and structural decline, is a corre- 
lated physiological doctrine not generally disputed. The converse case—of increased 
strength and development arising out of the habitual and healthy use of special 
organs, and of the transmission of these to offspring—is a case illustrated by many 
examples in the breeding of domestic animals. I do not know to what else we can 
attribute the long slender legs and bodies of greyhounds so manifestly adapted to 
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speed of foot, or the delicate powers of smell in pointers and setters, or a dozen 
cases of modified structure effected by artificial selection. 

In none of the assertions contained in this passage can I agree. 
Had the inheritance of ‘ functional and structural decline’ been ‘ not 
generally disputed,’ half my argument would have been needless ; 
and had the inheritance of ‘increased strength and development’ 
caused by use been recognised, as ‘illustrated by many examples,’ 
the other half of my argument would have been needless. But both 
are disputed; and, if not positively denied, are held to be unproved. 
Greyhounds and pointers do not yield valid evidence, because their 
peculiarities are more due to artificial selection than to any other 
cause. It may, indeed, be doubted whether greyhounds use their 
legs more than other dogs. Dogs of all kinds are daily in the habit 
of running about and chasing one another at the top of their speed 
—other dogs more frequently than greyhounds, which are not much 
given to play. The occasions on which greyhounds exercise their 
legs in chasing hares occupy but inconsiderable spaces in their lives, 
and can play but small parts in developing their legs. And then, how 
about their long heads and sharp noses? Are these developed by 
running? The structure of the greyhound is explicable as a result 
mainly of selection of variations occasionally arising from unknown 
causes ; but it is inexplicable otherwise. Still more obviously invalid 
is the evidence said to be furnished by pointers and setters. How 
can these be said to exercise their organs of smell more than other 
dogs? Do not all dogs occupy themselves in sniffing about here and 
there all day long: tracing animals of their own kind and of other 
kinds? Instead of admitting that the olfactory sense is more exer- 
cised in pointers and setters than in other dogs, it might, contrari- 
wise, be contended that it is exercised less; seeing that during the 
greater parts of their lives they are shut up in kennels where 
the variety of odours, on which to practise their noses, is but 
small. Clearly if breeders of sporting dogs have from early days 
habitually bred from those puppies of each litter which had the 
keenest noses (and it is undeniable that the puppies of each litter 
are made different from one another, as are the children in each 
human family, by unknown combinations of causes), then the exist- 
ence of such remarkable powers in pointers and setters may be ac- 
counted for; while it is otherwise unaccountable. These instances, 
and many others such, I should have gladly used in support of my 
argument had they been available ; but unfortunately they are not. 

On the next. page of the Duke of Argyll’s article (page 145), occurs 
a passage which I must quote at length before I can deal effectually 
with its various statements. It runs as follows :— 

But if natural selection is a mere phrase, vague enough and wide enough 


to cover any number of the physical causes concerned in ordinary generation, then 
the whole of Mr. Spencer’s laborious argument in favour of his ‘ other factor’ 
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becomes an argument worse than superfluous, It is wholly fallacious in assuming 
that this ‘factor’ and ‘ natural selection’ are at all exclusive of, or even separate 
from, each other. The factor thus assumed to be new is simply one of the sub- 
ordinate cases of heredity. But heredity is the central idea of natural selection. 
Therefore natural selection includes and covers all the causes which can possibly 
operate through inheritance. There is thus no difficulty whatever in referring 
it to the same one factor whose solitary dominion Mr. Spencer has plucked up 
courage to dispute. He will never succeed in shaking its dictatorship by such a 
small rebellion. His little contention is like some bit of Bumbledom setting up 
for Home Rule—some parochial vestry claiming independence of a universal 
empire. It pretends to set up for itself in some fragment of an idea. But here is 
not even a fragment to boast of or to stand up for. His new factor in organic 
evolution has neither independence nor novelty. Mr. Spencer is able to quote 
himself as having mentioned it in his Principles of Biology, published some twenty 
years ago; and by a careful ransacking of Darwin he shows that the idea was 
familiar to and admitted by him at least in his last edition of the Origin of Species. 
* * * Darwin was a man so much wiser than all his followers, &c. 

Had there not been the Duke of Argyll’s signature to the article, 
I could scarcely have believed that this passage was written by him. 
Remembering that on reading his article in the preceding number 
of this Review, I was struck by the extent of knowledge, clearness 
of discrimination, and power of exposition, displayed in it, I can 
scarcely understand how there has come from the same pen a passage 
in which none of these traits are exhibited. Even one wholly un- 
acquainted with the subject may see in the last two sentences of the 
above extract, how strangely its propositions are strung together. 
While in the first of them I am represented as bringing forward a 
‘new factor,’ I am in the second represented as saying that I men- 
tioned it twenty years ago! In the same breath I am described as 
claiming it as new and asserting itasold! So, again, the uninstructed 
reader, on comparing the first words of the extract with the last, 
will be surprised on seeing in a scientific article statements so mani- 
festly wanting in precision. If‘ natural selection is a mere phrase,’ 
how can Mr. Darwin, who thought it explained the origin of species, 
be regarded as wise? Surely it must be more than a mere phrase 
if it is the key to so many otherwise inexplicable facts. These 
examples of incongruous thoughts I give to prepare the way ; and 
will now go on to examine the chief propositions which the quoted 
passage contains. 

The Duke of Argyll says that ‘heredity is the central idea of 
natural selection.’ Now it would, I think, be concluded that those 
who possess the central idea of a thing have some consciousness of 
the thing. Yet men have possessed the idea of heredity for any 
number of generations and have been quite unconscious of natural 
selection. Clearly the statement is misleading. It might just as 
truly be said that the occurrence of structural variations in organ- 
isms is the central idea of natural selection. And it might just as 
truly be said that the action of external agencies in killing some 
individuals and fostering others is the central idea of natural selection. 
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No such assertions are correct. The process has three factors— 
heredity, variation and external action—any one of which being absent 
the process ceases. The conception contains three corresponding 
ideas, and if any one be struck out the conception cannot be framed. 
No one of them is the central idea, but they are co-essential ideas. 
From the erroneous belief that ‘ heredity is the central idea of 
natural selection’ the Duke of Argyll draws the conclusion, conse- 
quently erroneous, that ‘ natural selection includes and covers all the 
causes which can possibly operate through inheritance.’ Had he 
considered the cases which, in the Principles of Biology, I have cited 
to illustrate the inheritance of functionally-produced modifications, 
he would have seen that his inference is far from correct. I have 
instanced the decrease of the jaw among civilised men as a change of 
structure which cannot have been produced by the inheritance of 
spontaneous, or fortuitous, variations. That changes of structure 
arising from such variations may be maintained and increased in 
successive generations, it is needful that the individuals in whom 
they occur shall derive from them advantages in the struggle for 
existence—advantages, too, sufficiently great to aid their survival 
and multiplication in considerable degrees. But a decrease of jaw, 
reducing its weight by even an ounce (which would be a large varia- 
tion), cannot, by either smaller weight carried or smaller nutrition 
required, have appreciably advantaged any person in the battle of 
life. Even supposing such diminution of jaw to be beneficial (and 
in the resulting decay of teeth it entails great evils), the benefit can 
hardly have been such as to increase the relative multiplication of 
families in which it occurred generation after generation. Unless it 
has done this, however, decreased size of the jaw cannot have been 
produced by the natural selection of favourable variations. How can it 
then have been produced? Only by decreased function—by the habitual 
use of soft food, joined, possibly, with the disuse of the teeth as tools. 
And now mark that this cause operates upon all members of a 
society which falls into civilised habits. Generation after generation 
this decreased function changes its component families simultaneously, 
Natural selection does not cover the case at all—has nothing to do 
with it. And the like happens in multitudinous other cases. Every 
species spreading into a new habitat, coming in contact with new 
food, exposed to a different temperature, to a drier or moister air, to 
a more irregular surface, to a new soil, &c., &c., has its members one 
and all subject to various changed actions, which influence its muscu- 
lar, vascular, respiratory, digestive, and other systems of organs. 
If there is inheritance of functionally-produced modifications, then 
all its members will transmit the structural alterations wrought in 
them, and the species will change as a whole without the supplanting 
of some stocks by others. Doubtless in respect of certain changes 
natural selection will cooperate. Ifthe species, being a predacious 
P2 
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one, is brought, by migration, into the presence of prey of greater 
speed than before; then, while all its members will have their 
limbs strengthened by extra action, those in whom this muscular 
adaptation is greatest will have their multiplication furthered; and 
inheritance of the functionally-increased structures will be aided, in 
successive generations, by survival of the fittest. But it cannot be so 
with the multitudinous minor changes entailed by the modified life. 
The majority of these must be of such relative unimportance that one 
of them cannot give to the individual in which it becomes most 
marked, advantages which predominate over kindred advantages 
gained by other individuals from other changes more favourably 
wrought in them. In respect to these, the inherited effects of use 
and disuse must accumulate independently of natural selection. 

To make clear the relations of these two factors to one another 
and to heredity, let us take a case in which the operations of all 
three may be severally identified and distinguished. 

Here is one of those persons, occasionally met with, who has an 
additional finger on each hand, and who, we will suppose, is a black- 
smith. He is neither aided nor much hindered by these additional 
fingers; but, by constant use, he has greatly developed the muscles 
of his arm. To avoid a perturbing factor, we will assume that his 
wife, too, exercises her arms to an unusual degree: keeps a mangle, 
and has all the custom of the neighbourhood. Such being the 
circumstances, let us ask what are the established facts, and what 
are the beliefs and disbeliefs of biologists. 

The first fact is that this six-fingered blacksmith will be likely to 
transmit his peculiarity to some of his children ; and some of these, 
again, to theirs. It is proved that, even in the absence of a like 
peculiarity in the other parent, this strange variation of structure 
(which we must ascribe to some fortuitous combination of causes) is 
often inherited for more than one generation. Now the causes which 
produce this persistent six-fingeredness are unquestionably causes 
which ‘ operate through inheritance.’ The Duke of Argyll says that 
‘natural selection includes and covers all the causes which can pos- 
sibly operate through inheritance.’ How does it cover the causes 
which operate here? Natural selection never comes into play at all. 
There is no fostering of this peculiarity, since it does not help in the 
struggle for existence ; and there is no reason to suppose itis sucha 
hindrance in the struggle that those who have it disappear in conse- 
quence. It simply gets cancelled in the course of generations by the 
adverse influences of other stecks. 

While biologists admit, or rather assert, that the peculiarity in 
the blacksmith’s arm which was born with him is transmissible, they 
deny, or rather do not admit, that the other peculiarities of his arm, 
induced by daily labour—its large muscles and strengthened bones— 
are transmissible. They say that there is no proof. The Duke of 
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Argyll thinks that the inheritance of organs enfeebled by disuse is 
“not generally disputed ;’ and he thinks there is clear proof that the 
converse change—increase of size consequent on use—is alsoinherited. 
But biologists dispute both of these alleged kinds of inheritance. 
If proof of this is wanted, it will be found in the proceedings at the last 
meeting of the British Association, in a paper entitled ‘Are Acquired 
Characters Hereditary ?’ by Professor Ray Lankester and in the discus- 
sion raised by that paper. Had this form of inheritance been, as the 
Duke of Argyll says, ‘not generally disputed,’ I should not have 
written the first of the two articles he criticises. 

But supposing it proved, as it may hereafter be, that such a .- 
functionally-produced change of structure as the blacksmith’s arm 
shows us is transmissible, the persistent inheritance is again of a 
kind with which natural selection has nothing to do. If the greatly 
strengthened arm enabled the blacksmith and his descendants, 
having like strengthened arms, to carry on the battle of life in 
a much more successful way than it was carried on by other men, 
survival of the fittest would ensure the maintenance and increase of 
this trait in successive generations. But the skill of the carpen- 
ter enables him to earn quite as much as his stronger neighbour. 
By the various arts he has been taught, the plumber gets as large 
a weekly wage. The small shopkeeper by his foresight in buying 
and prudence in selling, the village schoolmaster by his knowledge, 
the farm-bailiff by his diligence and care, succeed in the struggle 
for existence equally well. The advantage of a strong arm does not 
predominate over the advantages which other men gain by their 
innate or acquired powers of other kinds; and therefore natural 
selection cannot operate so as to increase the trait. Before it can be 
increased, it is neutralised by the unions of those having it with 
those having other traits. To whatever extent, therefore, inheritance 
of this functionally-produced modification operates, it operates in- 
dependently of natural selection. 

One other point has to be noted—the relative importance of this 
factor. If additional developments of muscle may be transmitted ; 
if, as Mr. Darwin held, there are various other structural modifications 
caused by use and disuse which imply inheritance of this kind; if 
acquired characters are hereditary, as the Duke of Argyll believes ;— 
then the area over which this factor of organic evolution operates is 
enormous. Not every muscle only, but every nerve and nerve- 
centre, every blood-vessel, every viscus, and nearly every bone, may 
be increased or decreased by its influence. Excepting parts which 
have passive functions, such as dermal appendages and the bones 
which form the skull, the implication is that nearly every organ in 
the body may be modified in successive generations by the augmented 
or diminished activity required of it; and, save in the few cases 
where the change caused is one-which conduces to survival in a pre- 
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eminent degree, will be thus modified independently of natural 
selection. Though this factor can operate but little in the vegetab 
world, and can play but a subordinate part in the lowest animal 
world ; yet, seeing that all the active organs of all animals are subject 
to its influence, it has an immense sphere. The Duke of Argyll com- 
pares the claim made for this factor to * some bit of Bumbledom setting 
up for Home Rule—some parochial vestry claiming independence of 
a universal empire.’ But, far from this, the claim made for it is to an 
empire, less indeed than that of natural selection, and over a small 
part of which natural selection exercises concurrent power, but of 
which the independent part has an area that is immense. 

It seems to me, then, that the Duke of Argyll is mistaken in four 
of the propositions contained in the passages I have quoted. The 
inheritance of acquired characters is disputed by biologists, though 
he thinks it is not. It is not true that ‘heredity is the central idea 
of natural selection.” The statement that natural selection includes 
and covers all the causes which can possibly operate through inheri- 
tance, is quite erroneous. And if the inheritance of acquired characters 
is a factor at all, the dominion it rules over is not insignificant but 
vast. 


Here I must break off, after dealing with a page and a half of the 


Duke of Argyll’s article. A state of health which has prevented me 
from publishing anything since The Factors of Organic Evolution, 
now nearly two years ago, prevents me from carrying the matter 
further. Could I have pursued the argument it would, I believe, 
have been practicable to show that various other positions taken up 
by the Duke of Argyll, do not admit of effectual defence. But 
whether or not this is probable, the reader must be left to judge for 
himself. On one further point only will I say a word; and this chiefly 
because, if I pass it by, a mistaken impression of a serious kind may 
be diffused. The Duke of Argyll represents me as ‘ giving up’ the 
‘famous phrase ’ ‘ survival of the fittest,’ and wishing ‘to abandon it.’ 
He does this because I have pointed out that its words have connota- 
tions against which we must be on our guard, if we would avoid 
certain distortions of thought. With equal propriety he might say 
that an astronomer abandons the statement that the planets move in 
elliptic orbits, because he warns his readers that in the heavens there 
exist no such things as orbits, but that the planets sweep on through 
a pathless void, in directions perpetually changed by gravitation. 

I regret that I should have had thus to dissent so entirely from 
various of the statements made and conclusions drawn by the Duke 
of Argyll, because, as I have already implied, I think he has done 
good service by raising afresh the question he has dealt with. 
Though the advantages which he hopes may result from the discus- 
sion are widely unlike the advantages which I hope may result from 
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it, yet we agree in the belief that advantages may be looked for. 
How profound and wide-spreading are the consequences which may 
follow from the answer given to the question—‘ Are acquired cha- 
racters hereditary?’ I have pointed out in the preface to The 
Factors of Organic Evolution in its republished form ; and perhaps 
I may be excused if I here reproduce the essential passages for the 
purpose of giving to them a wider diffusion :— 

‘Though mental phenomena of many kinds, and especially of the 
simpler kinds, are explicable only as resulting from the natural selec- 
tion of favourable variations; yet there are, I believe, still more 
numerous mental phenomena, including all those of any considerable 
complexity, which cannot be explained otherwise than as results of 
the inheritance of functionally-produced modifications. . . . 

‘Of course there are involved the conceptions we form of the 
genesis and nature of our higher emotions ; and, by implication, the 
conceptions we form of our moral intuitions. .. . 

‘ That our sociological beliefs must also be profoundly affected by 
the conclusions we draw on this point, is obvious. If a nation is 
modified en masse by transmission of the effects produced on the 
natures of its members by those modes of daily activity which its 
institutions and circumstances involve ; then we must infer that such 
institutions and circumstances mould its members far more rapidly 
and comprehensively than they can do if the sole cause of adaptation 


to them is the more frequent survival of individuals who happen to 
have varied in favourable ways. 

*I will add only that, considering the width and depth of the 
effects which acceptance of one or other of these hypotheses must 
have on our views of Life, Mind, Morals, and Politics, the question— 
Which of them is true ? demands, beyond all other questions whatever, 
the attention of scientific men,’ 


HERBERT SPENCER. 
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THE REIGN OF PEDANTRY IN 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 


I HAVE felt considerable hesitation in attempting to criticise the 
system of modern education, or, as it should more strictly be callea, 
instruction for girls, not only because what I have to say must run 
counter to the opinions and the practice of many of the most 
influential thinkers and teachers of the day, but also because I cannot 
feel that I have a sufficient acquaintance with facts to justify an 
absolute conviction of the truth of my impressions. But it may do 
no harm to the upholders of the plans at present acted upon to learu 
how they appear to one who was born in an age when the necessity 
for the careful teaching of girls was only beginning to dawn upon 
the public mind, and who has watched the development of modern 
theories with attention, and to a great degree with sympathy. 

If I cannot bring myself to believe that the instruction which 
girls are now receiving is the best that could be provided for them, it 
is because it sometimes strikes me that in fleeing from Scylla we are 
likely to fall into Charybdis ; in seeking to avoid ignorance based 
on superficiality, we are in danger of falling into ignorance based on 
narrowness, 

We English certainly are a very singular people. We clamour 
for freedom, we profess to worship liberty, and yet at the very same 
time we voluntarily place ourselves under the strictest laws, and 
yield with abject submission to the Frankensteins, social, political, 
and educational, which we have ourselves created. The despotism 
of fashion is universally admitted, but who imposes it upon us? 
The tyranny of democracy we are all learning to dread, yet from 
whence does democracy derive its power? And the tyranny of 
educational systems—is there such a thing? That is the question 
into which I propose to inquire. 

We will look into the schools for girls of the educated classes 
in England at this present time. They are multitudinous, and of 
various grades: High Schools, embracing children of every class and 
priding themselves upon it; private schools—for young ladies, as 
they are especially designated; educational homes—as I see it is 
becoming customary to define a very small circle of what used to be 
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termed private pupils, living as one family. What are the young 
people in these schools doing? What are they learning? Reading, 
writing, spelling, and elementary arithmetic of course. But would 
any one who had not inquired into the matter readily believe that 
they are, with very few exceptions, studying precisely the same period 
of English history, or at least that they have only a choice between 
two periods? Would it be credited that one specified play of 
Shakespeare or one poetical subject is put before all?—that the 
quick and the stupid alike are to be required to enter into abstruse 
questions as to the derivation of obsolete words, and to explain 
recondite allusions to old-world customs ? 

Would it be considered natural and necessary that hours and hours 
should be devoted to advanced arithmetic and algebraic calculations 
by girls who may have naturally no aptitude for figures, and may 
probably never be called upon to calculate more than ordinary sums 
of compound interest ? Would it be thought the best possible use 
of time—so inestimably valuable in these early years—to spend it 
in learning the names which grammarians have affixed to the dif- 
ferent parts of a sentence, and determining whether ‘ co-ordinate 
sentences are of the copulative, adversative, or causative (illative) 
class’ ? 

I speak in ignorance, and am honestly open to correction and 
conviction, but I confess that this species of instruction to me savours 
strongly of pedantry. M. Jourdain spoke French fluently (at least we 
may take it for granted he did) before he knew that: his sentences were 
thrown into a form called prose ; and as we all—if we are sane—have 
the power of reasoning logically, though we may never have heard of 
the ‘ mood Barbara,’ so educated persons have the power of speaking 
grammatically, though they may have never been called upon to write 
‘ten complex sentences with an adjective sentence qualifying the 
subject, and ten more with an adjective sentence qualifying the object.’ 

I trust I may not be misunderstood. No doubt grammatical 
analysis is good as a mental exercise, but does it do more than enable 
us to affix certain technical names to certain portions of a sentence ? 
Will not young people as they grow up—if they have been perfectly 
grounded in the simple elementary parts of grammatical knowledge, 
and have a taste for languages—study these distinctions and defini- 
tions for themselves, and learn in a few days what in childhood and 
early youth it would have taken weeks and months to acquire? And 
if they have no ‘taste for languages, will not the terms they have 
learnt—often with sorrowful hearts and red eyes, and many reproofs 
and reproaches—be put aside, like a worn-out book, upon those dusty 
shelves of the mind which are devoted to useless memories ? 

Personal experience tells more than argument or reasoning with 
most of us; and as I was not taught upon the modern system, but 
learnt my lessons in a way so primitive that it would make a teacher 
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in a High School hold up her hands in horror, I cannot. be called a 
good judge of the usefulness of this complicated grammatical instruc- 
tion. All I can say is that carefully defined rules upon points which 
common sense will make clear have been to myself a hindrance rather 
than a help. As an instance of this, when I first ventured to write 
a sentence for publication, having a deep sense of my profound 
ignorance of the rules of punctuation, I applied myself to the study 
of Lindley Murray’s grammar—then the one accepted authority for 
English people. He gave seventeen rules for the right placing of 
the comma, and I thought it my duty to endeavour to master them. 
But my patience did not hold out. Like the American who put no 
stops in his book, but filled a page with them at the end that every 
reader might take which he pleased, I threw aside the seventeen 
rules of punctuation, and in their stead placed on one mental page 
the simple definitions of the respective value of periods, colons, 
semicolons, and commas which I had learnt as a child, and then 
took whichever common sense and observation pointed out as suit- 
able to my purpose 3 and in the end I found that I escaped any special 
criticism. 

But I have another complaint. This modern fashion of treating 
noble thoughts, feelings, and principles, set forth in prose or verse, 
merely as the material for grammatical analysis, appears to my pre- 
judiced mind to bea kind of intellectual vivisection. The life is 
destroyed in the act of discovering and distinguishing the elements 
of which its body is composed. A young friend of mine said to me 
the other day that she had ‘done’ the story of Margaret, in the 
Excursion, with notes, for a correspondence class, questions being 
given upon the notes. All that she had retained from this ‘doing’ 
was, as far as I could gather, nothing but the fact that she had ‘done’ 
it. Feeling, admiration, there was none. The poetry had been a 
lesson to be‘ got through.’ The language was to be mentally dissected, 
and then the lesson was finished, and the story of Margaret need 
never be thought of more. 

No doubt we must teach young people the rules of grammar, but 
why should we for this purpose degrade the most elevating, imagina- 
tive, rhythmical of English writings? Do we suppose that the young 
minds which have been laboriously concentrated on the grammatical 
analysis of a difficult passage of Paradise Lost will leave their work 
with a high appreciation of Milton’s poetical powers ? We may as well 
think that religious impressions will be deepened by making the Bible 
—as was proposed to me many years ago—the vehicle for arithmetical 
calculations. A gentleman of my acquaintance, anxious to make the 
Scriptures a matter of constant daily study, said to me that the Bible 
ought, he thought, to be connected with other lessons. As regarded 
arithmetic, it would be easy to make sums—there were the twelve 
apostles, the four evangelists, &c. He spoke quite gravely, and I 
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have no doubt did really believe that by adding together, multiply- 
ing, or dividing numbers which had sacred associations, some spiri- 
tual effect would be produced. The suggestion is not to be wondered 
at, for in those days we all thought it well to teach children of seven 
years old to read from the Scripture Parables, because the words 
were so easy and at the same time so sacred and instructive. 

But what is the use of making this protest? If girls are to teach 
in High Schools they must learn what is required in High Schools. 
If a certificate is essential in order to procure a situation, they must 
be put in the way of getting a certificate. If the knowledge of 
certain subjects is required by the University examiners, it must be . 
obtained, or the poor girls will be hopelessly stranded on the educa- 
tional shore. We, women belonging to the past rather than the pre- 
sent generation, may nevertheless have some misgivings as to the 
wisdom shown in the choice of these subjects. It may appear to us 
(at any rate it appears to me) that Milton’s Areopagitica, one of the 
lately selected subjects for the literature examination, is rather 
abstruse; and that girls of sixteen and seventeen, possessing only 
ordinary abilities, are not likely to be greatly edified by arguments 
against the censorship of the press. The profit to be gained from 
this study appears more likely to be appreciated by the gentleman 
who prepared the edition of the Areopagitica with notes which the 
young students were obliged to purchase, than by the girls them- 
selves or their parents. 

And so again, after devoting a year to the reign of Charles the 
First and the Commonwealth, it would seem to an outside observer 
that to give up another year, as I understand has lately been arranged, 
to a minute study of the last book of Clarendon’s History of the 
Rebellion is, to say the least, unnecessary, when the whole course 
of European history is demanding attention. Clarendon’s History 
is an expensive work, it could not be bought by every candidate for 
examination; but the last book, printed separately with notes, will 
secure a most advantageous sale, and here also the editor is likely to 
be more profited than the student. 

But whether or not the particular subjects chosen for study 
are desirable, one thing is certain—the girls at the majority of 
English schools, even if they do not all present themselves for 
examination, are compelled to give their attention to the special 
period of history or literature marked out by the examiners for the 
year, because the governesses and teachers are not, as a rule, able to 
carry on different sets of lessons and different classes, some for the 
young people who are to be examined, and others for those who are 
not. The ability of the governesses must be concentrated upon one 
object—a successful examination. They may have individual opinions 
as to the usefulness of any particular study, or the best mode of 
acquiring it; but the laws under which they find it necessary to place 
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themselves are exact in their limitations and stern in the punishment 
of disobedience. No one, indeed, says, ‘ Unless you can declare that 
your pupils in sufficient number pass the Local examinations with 
credit, you will not be recognised as holding a good place in the 
teaching profession ;’ but the fact is not the less true because it is 
not stated in so many words. There may be a free-lance here and 
there brave enough to defy the giant power of the intellectual 
despotism which just now governs England ; but, speaking generally, 
there can be little hope of success in the combat. 

And yet this stereotyped system is not the mode in which it has 
pleased the great Creator of the human race to work. Looking 
round at mankind, the first thing which is likely to strike a thought- 
ful mind is the way in which to every individual is apportioned 
different capacities and different gifts; and in watching the education 
carried on by the circumstances of life, we cannot but see that, whilst 
there are grand general laws underlying the course of events, there 
is infinite variety in the methods by which those laws are developed. 
Uniformity is the work of man. 

When shall we learn to take our instruction from the Providence 
and the Wisdom of God instead of from the confused feeble concep- 
tions of our own minds ? 

The root of this singular despotism and (as I venture to call it) 
this great mistake can, I think, be clearly traced to a disregard of 
the primary distinctions which it has pleased God to make between 
the sexes—a distinction scarcely perceptible in infancy, but widen- 
ing and deepening year by year unto maturity. 

Let us just think of the condition of two babies, one a boy, 
the other a girl. We scarcely recognise any difference. They need 
the same incessant care, they are nourished by the same food, they 
require the same nursery training. A little further on a distinction 
begins to show itself. The boy is probably sturdy and noisy, the 
girl slight and gentle; the boy is fond of out-of-door games, the 
girl interested in a doll; and thus, year by year, the distinction 
increases, and the roads taken by each sex diverge, in accordance 
with the laws of God’s creative Power, which no one in his senses 
can ignore. And as the roads are different soare the terminations to 
which they lead different. The man goes into the world and becomes 
a soldier, a sailor, a lawyer, a surgeon, a mason, a carpenter, or 
whatever else it may be that is open to him in the way of employ- 
ment. The woman—married or unmarried—occupies herself in 
domestic duties, the instruction of young children and of elder girls, 
the innumerable offices of benevolence, the nursing of invalids, and, 
when she has an independent position, the intercourse with . her 
fellow-creatures usually designated society. Everything connected 
with her own sex belongs to her especial province. 

As regards her relation to man, she is not called upon to be his 
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slave—very far from it—she has her own sphere, in which she may 
and ought to be supreme; but she is unquestionably formed by 
nature, or rather (speaking more truly and reverently) by God, to 
be man’s comfort, the sharer of his interests, the supporter of his 
highest aims, the solace of his labours, the adornment of his daily 
existence. To carry out this view of duty she must be able to 
understand something of the objects to which men’s lives are 
devoted—to understand, not necessarily to share them. The man’s 
work is essentially action; the woman’s, sympathy and suggestion. 
She can and ought often to check, when she has no power to control. 
Is it necessary for this purpose that her studies should be the same - 
as man’s, and that her education should be based on the same system ? 
This is the question of the day. I venture to say‘ No.’ The most 
influential leaders of education at the present time say ‘ Yes,’ or 
rather the difference between myself and them begins farther back. 
I doubt very much whether they would agree with me in the defini- 
tion of a woman’s sphere and consequent duties. But I give my 
opinion. It is for them to give theirs. 

Acting, then, upon the guidance which we derive from the funda- 
mental laws of nature, I would ‘say—confining myself to secular 
subjects—that the very early education of English boys and girls 
must be alike. All must learn reading, writing, and elementary 
arithmetic, the primary rules of grammar, the outlines of geography, 
and of the history of their country, and all must be taught to spell 
correctly. When we go beyond this the divergence seems to me to 
begin ; but according to modern theories the instruction essentiah 
for boys up to eighteen or twenty is equally essential for girls. 

My own old-fashioned experience naturally comes to me as an 
illustration of the views which I hold. At thirteen, after having been 
taught in the most primitive way, in the strictest of schools, I could 
write neatly, spell correctly, and parse easily. I was well acquainted 
with the outlines of geography, and could find places in maps and 
work simple problems on the globe. I knew thoroughly the multi- 
plication table, and the tables of weights and measures, and had 
attempted the working of sums in fractions. As regards history, I 
had learnt absolutely perfectly the chief events in the reigns of the 
English kings given in Pinnock’s Catechism, and could go through 
the dates without a mistake. In Scripture, I think I knew the Old 
Testament history up to the time of the Captivity. The Gospels were 
as familiar to me as the Lord’s Prayer and the Catechism ; almost too 
familiar indeed, for I read them day after day as a lesson, and thus 
in a certain degree lost the sense of their meaning. The Ryntihe 
might be classed with the Prophecies as beyond me. 

In French I had taken lessons from a most polished old gentle- 
man, an abbé who had emigrated to England in the first Revolu- 
tionary days, and who showed his pupils every possible way of con— 
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jugating French verbs, and impressed upon them. that adjectives 
and nouns must agree as well as nominatives and verbs, but beyond 
this gave them very little instruction. Elementary lessons in geo- 
metry were given us in the holidays by the master who taught our 
brothers. 

It had also been a favourite idea of my mother’s that her girls 
should learn Latin, and she engaged an old schoolmaster living in a 
back street in our native town to give my eldest sister and myself 
lessons when we were about ten and eight years of age; and a great 
mystery and event it was, for in those days it would have been 
thought absurd to teach little girls Latin. But the lessons did 
not last long. The tears I shed over the difficulties of the first verse 
of the second chapter of the Gospel of St. Matthew, which was the 
material for our first Latin lesson, were so bitter that they were too 
much for my mother’s tender heart, and I was allowed to give up 
the study with only one most alarmingly long word and its transla- 
tion remaining in my memory—Hierosolyma, Jerusalem. The failure 
of this attempt, which was never renewed, has been a regret to me 
all my life. 

Now in this review of my early instruction it appears that my 
sister and I had acquired very much what carefully taught children 
of the present day acquire now, except that some of them know a 
little Latin, can analyse grammatically a simple sentence, and are 
practised in mental arithmetic. Probably also some might have a 
quicker comprehension than we had of French when spoken, whilst, 
on the other hand, I imagine that we had a better acquaintance with 
the ‘use of the globes’ than girls have now. Boys of thirteen would, 
I suppose, be as well acquainted with the Latin grammar as we were 
with the French grammar. In other respects there would scarcely 
be much difference in the instruction given to the two sexes. 

We come now to the season of more advanced instruction, and 
here the divergence of the present from the past is marked, especially 
as regards history. The High School pupil proceeds on the same 
lines as before—more English grammar, analysis, and composition, 
more English history and English literature, more mathematics and 
algebra, more geography, some special subject of natural science, 
and periods of Grecian and Roman history; and as regards languages, 
a choice between Latin, Greek, French, German, and Italian. But 
when, more than fifty years ago, my sister and I left our first primi- 
tive school, and were sent to another which was considered more 
enlarged and advanced, we entered as it were upon a new world. 

At this second school there were indeed no examinations, and 
searcely any inquiry was made as to how much work we did in the 
course of the day, or how much we knew at the end; but our sub- 
jects of study included—besides English history and exercises in 
grammar—lessons in mythology and upon the English Constitution 
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learnt by heart from Mangnall’s Questions, the outlines of the rise of 
nations, with Roman, Grecian, and French history (the latter read 
in French), Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations on Chemistry and Political 
Economy, and Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues. We were required also 
to write themes on any special subject given us, and on Sundays we 
took notes of the sermon heard in church, and were expected to 
write out the substance of it afterwards. In arithmetic no one 
thought of going beyond decimal fractions, interest, and proportion. 
The lessons were given by a master who taught us the elements of 
astronomy, and I think there were some lessons in geometry. 
French we learnt, of course, and Italian ; but German was unthought - 
of. Choice selections from the best poets were learnt and repeated 
weekly. 

This kind of instruction continued for two years and a half, and 
then, when I was little more than fifteen, we returned home. What 
had we gained from our school life? The answer is easy—a deep 
and increasing knowledge of our own ignorance. That was an ac- 
quisition which could not be too highly prized. We had come in 
contact with girls more widely instructed than ourselves, we had 
learnt that the history of other countries was as important as our 
own ; and the conviction that we were only at the threshold of such 
history, and of geography, art, science, and languages, that we had 
been permitted to look through the doors, but had never really 
entered the treasure chambers, was a mental stimulus better than the 
best educational lectures. From that time we set to work to educate 
ourselves, always lamenting how little we knew, though gratefully 
acknowledging that a foundation of elementary facts had been care- 
fully laid. 

In contrast to this, what is the result of the High School course 
of study? The object set before the young pupil isa Pass ; a certi- 
ficate of acquaintance with certain portions of specified subjects. 
Her interest is concentrated upon the work marked out for her with 
the view of gaining the coveted honour, and when it is hers she has 
reached the goal of her ambition, and probably sees no reason for 
going further. This at least is the only explanation I can give of a 
fact which is from time to time brought before me. I hear it said, 
‘These High School girls, unless they go in for the women’s examina- 
tion, spend their time, just like other girls, in playing lawn tennis 
and reading novels. They have no more pleasure in study than the 
half-educated sentimental young people of the last generation.’ 

But how should they have an interest in it? That is the pro- 
blem to me. Latin and Greek, grammatical analysis, algebra and 
mathematics are most excellent for the improvement of the mind, 
but they do not ‘tell,’ if one may use the expression, in society. 
Whatever a girl may know upon these subjects she will instinctively 
bury in her own breast. Ifthe studies have interested her she will 
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pursue them perhaps, but only in private. Sympathy in regard to 
them she is not likely to find in the general circle of her acquaint- 
ance, such sympathy I mean as will lead to their cultivation almost 
as an amusement; and it is only in this way that girls and women 
mixing in ordinary society cultivate any subject. They have no 
profession, and are not likely to have one, however widely the doors 
may be opened to them. The number of those who wish or strive 
to be physicians or lawyers is now infinitesimally small, and I 
confess I think it likely to remain so. Whilst girls are often wives 
at twenty, and have at that early age to undertake personally the 
care of a household, the interest of life must lie in the domestic 
direction. All may not indeed marry, but all must share the objects 
and employments of married life. What would parents and wives 
do without daughters, sisters, and aunts? This home life is in some 
form or another a woman’s sphere, her profession, and it is for this 
she has to be educated ; and Ido not myself believe that any sys- 
tem of instruction will in the end be recognised as successful which 
does not as distinctly prepare girls for home and social life as Sand- 
hurst and Woolwich prepare boys for the army, or Queenborough 
prepares them for farming. 

Does the circle of subjects at present studied in High Schools 
with the object of gaining a University certificate do this? I ques- 
tion it. Even more, I question whether the majority of thoughtful} 
women who are at the head of these schools-would not to a great 
extent agree with me. 

We have placed ourselves under the dominion of a Frankenstein, 
and we submit. If we do not we run the risk of being crushed, but 
in our secret hearts many of us rebel, and even make efforts to 
escape. We introduce lectures on various subjects, but our sphere is 
limited. The strict requirements of the University examiners must 
still be our first aim. Success in their estimation is a matter of life 
and death with the schools; or, in otherwords, of pounds, shillings, and 
pence. So many pupils passed, so many honour certificates gained, so 
much reputation for the school, so many additional pupils obtained, 
and so much greater financial prosperity. 

I have occasionally ventured to raise an objection in private to 
the present range of subjects for girls’ examination on the score that 
it has been too narrow, but the answer has been, ‘Oh! remember 
the young people can go in for the women’s examination, and then 
they can take up any subject they like.’ Can! but will they? Or 
perhaps the inquiry may even be brought nearer—Do they? Can 
we not each of us count up on our fingers the number of young girls. 
of our acquaintance who have gone, or are proposing to go, to a 
ladies’ college, or who are studying at home in preparation for an 
examination? Do the generality of parents wish their daughters so 
to study? Are they willing to bear the expense? If the answev 
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must be in the negative, then upon the most self-evident principles 
of reason and common sense surely it is unwise to form plans for a 
future which will never be realised. 

To live for our generation! It sounds a poor thing todo. But 
it is God’s order. Human society in its best form is what He has 
made it, and, looking at it as we find it, it may be well to inquire 
what are the subjects (apart from religion and accomplishments) an 
acquaintance with which is most likely to render girls not only useful 
at home but also interesting and interested abroad. 

T leave the home question. Weare all agreed that cooking classes 
are useful, and that arithmetic is absolutely needful, and needlework - 
is taking its right place as part of a woman’s profession, and works 
of benevolence are universally popular. The home teaching has 
advanced upon the whole satisfactorily. But society? We cannot 
ignore it. What does it require. 

I will state what I think myself. French, conversational and 

grammatical, of course, and German, if possible; then the main facts 
of English history, and the outline of the rise and fall of nations, 
eading to Continental history, especially that of France, the German 
Empire, and the kingdom of Naples and Sicily—the latter a perplex- 
ing maze, but giving the clue to modern politics. Without such 
knowledge the changes in foreign affairs, which so intimately affect 
ourselves, and form the topics of common conversation, cannot be 
properly understood, whilst travelling loses half its interest and use. 

Then Literature and Biography—by which I do not mean a 
minute acquaintance with any one work, but a general idea of the 
lives of the chief writers of separate periods, and an actual acquaint- 
ance with their standard productions. For instance, Chaucer’s 
prologue to the Canterbury Tales, Shakespeare’s historical plays, 
and the most important of those which are not historical; portions 
of Paradise Lost, Samson Agonistes, Comus, and the Sonnets. 
Portions of Spenser’s Fairy Queen, Pope’s Rape of the Lock, and 
the Essay on Man. Specimens of Cowper, Burns, Coleridge, parts 
of Wordsworth’s Excursion, and selections from his other poems. 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake and Marmion. Selections from Byron, 
Shelley, Tennyson, and Browning. Some knowledge of these writers 
may, I think, be expected from a really well-educated girl, but I 
give the list merely as suggestive ; many others might be added. 

And in connection with poetry I would mention especially the 
power of reading clearly, understandingly, and feelingly ;—not re- 
citing, not attempting to give the precise expression which may be 
demanded by strict laws, but just the simple, natural accent which 
betokens the comprehension of the intellect and the sympathy of 
the heart. 

Further, Art—a knowledge not only of the names of the great 
painters, but of their chief works and their distinctive styles, as indica- 
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tive of the school to which they belong. This elementary knowledge 
is absolutely essential if young persons are to enjoy visits to foreign 
galleries ; and our own National Gallery would be a much greater 
source of pleasure to girls in London, even when their tastes are 
not really artistic, if they knew anything of the artists who are 
represented in it, and the history of the pictures brought before 
them. 

Then, connected with art, I must suggest Mythology, because I 
find that young people now scarcely know the stories which are alluded 
to at every turn by painters and poets. No doubt a number of the 
mythological fables are utterly unfit for a girl’s reading, but it is 
quite possible to weed them, and there are valuable elementary 
books which give all that is needful without entering into offensive 
details. 

Further, Architecture. To go over one of our beautiful cathe- 
drals with real interest an acquaintance with the various styles is 
quite necessary, and technical terms must be understood ; and if the 
subject is carried on further and connected with Greek architecture, 
Egyptian antiquities, and the late discoveries of Assyrian temples 
and palaces, a wide field of interest and information is opened to the 
young mind. 

And this brings me to Ancient History, formerly considered 
essential, now deemed of secondary importance. When all girls 
read Rollin’s Ancient History as a matter of course there was a 
certain acquaintance with the subject which, though not based on 
the true details of historical facts, nevertheless served the useful 
purpose of giving a general outline. I find now that young people 
of sixteen and seventeen often know nothing of the great monarchies 
before Rome, and as a necessary consequence they cannot trace the 
fulfilment of Scripture prophecies, and the marvellous testimony 
which late discoveries have given to the historical accuracy of the 
Bible is unknown to them. 

Then as regards Science, including astronomy and geology. To 
learn the alphabet of science is essential for persons who wish to take 
part in the topics of the day. They may never beable to go further, 
but if they know the meaning of the terms used they may be led on 
to take an interest in the subjects referred to, and in this way books, 
lectures, discoveries, which would otherwise come before them like 
an unknown language, printed in unknown characters, will not only 
occupy their thoughts, but enable them to converse with intelligence, 
and thus gain a fund of most interesting information. 

Now in answer to my assertion that an acquaintance with these 
subjects is necessary for a well-educated girl of eighteen, it may be 
said that such knowledge is provided for by lectures; but I greatly 
question whether a scientific lecture will be useful unless the subject 
to which it relates has been previously studied ; technical terms will 
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probably be used which are not understood ; and in consequence of 
this ignorance difficulties will most likely suggest themselves which 
cannot be answered at the moment; and then interest will flag, and 
the unsatisfactory notes which the young students may make will soon 
become in their minds a chaotic mass of undefined and imperfect 
information. 

Science must be learnt, like everything else, from the commence- 
ment, and however desirous we may be of following the advice of 
the Irishman, ‘ Skip the first lesson and begin at the second,’ we 
shall not find it answer. Therefore I would fain have all young 
people learn these primary terms and facts of science, just as they 
learn other elementary facts. No Oxford or Cambridge examiner, 
indeed, can be expected to devote his powers to an inquiry into such 
slight knowledge, but neither can he be expected to examine children 
of five years old in the alphabet; yet the alphabet is not the less 
necessary for every one who means to read. 

But here I shall probably be asked: ‘ What is the ultimate ena 
of all this wide but shallow information ? These young girls, know- 
ing nothing thoroughly well, have no deep interest in any one subject.’ 
Exactly so, I doubt if they will; but they may have some interest 
in many subjects, and possibly this may be better for them. 

It must be remembered they are, we will say, eighteen. Look 
around and see what are the deep interests of either boys or girls of 
the cultivated classes of society at the age of eighteen. 

The boys are preparing for college, for the army, the navy, the 
law, as it may be; and, for the sake of the profession which lies 
before them, they apply themselves to certain studies. But it is not 
because they have a special liking for these studies. Their object 
is their profession. The number of those who really care to follow out 
any one branch of inquiry is extremely small. Circumstances may 
develop a special taste in after life, but the provoking thing with 
most men is that when they retire from their profession, or when it 
retires from them, they have no definite tastes or pursuits. They 
hunt and shoot, they are county magistrates, they dabble in politics, 
they form committees and employ themselves in useful works ; but 
special tastes, interests, where are they to be found ? 

And in like manner with girls. They leave off their studies, in 
the technical sense of the word, just when boys are beginning to 
prepare for a profession. 

Why should we think that to have devoted their attention to 
classics, algebra, and Euclid will be more inspiring to them than 
it has been to the boys? I am speaking of girls in general. We 
cannot make laws or form systems for exceptions. 

It is curious to remark that, at the very time when we have learnt 
that it was a great mistake to govern in the interests of the classes 
and leave the masses to their fate, we are forming our educational 
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schemes upon a plan which can only be fully applicable to a world in 
which the many shall have talent, leisure, and money, and the few 
shall be dull and commonplace ; a world in which marriage shall be 
the exception, and single blessedness the rule ; and in which parents 
shall be content to part with their girls at the very age when their 
deepening intellect and principles are becoming most valuable in 
home life, and when the freshness of youthful feelings and youthful 
attractions must necessarily make social intercourse a matter of im- 
portance and enjoyment. 

That I am not so very singular in pleading for width rather than 
depth in early education may, I think, be proved by inquiring into 
the subjects selected by the examiners for the Indian Civil Service 
(and I believe also for the army and navy), when they desire to test 
the candidates brought before them. The young men are of course 
expected to know some particular subjects connected with the pro- 
fession to which they desire to be admitted, but the examiners are not 
contented with this. They require an acquaintance with a number of 
other subjects at first sight having no connection with the profession. 
And outsiders are perplexed at this. They think it unnecessary. I 
marvelled myself when I was told by a young man, studying for the 
Indian Civil Service, that he was asked, among other questions, how 
the word ‘tea’ was pronounced in the reign of Queen Anne. Therecer- 
tainly was no definite connection between the obsolete pronunciation 
of an English word and an acquaintance with the Indian languages. 
But on thinking the matter over it occurred to me that when my 
young friend in reply quoted— 

Here thou, great Anna! whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take—and sometimes tay, 


he showed a quickness of comprehension and an acquaintance with 
literature which indicated a cultivated mind; and in dealing with 
civilised and thoughtful Indians these qualifications would be likely 
to be quite as necessary as the knowledge of Hindustani, Tamil, or 
Telugu. 

It will be seen that I am not ambitious or sanguine as to the 
results of our educational efforts under any circumstances. Intelli- 
gent ignorance is, I believe myself, the utmost we can expect as a 
general rule. The words do not sound encouraging, but it may be 
well to consider what they imply. 

To be intelligently ignorant a person must possess sufficient 
knowledge to perceive how little that knowledge is compared with 
the vast amount stillto be acquired. And this is surely the one con- 
viction essential for the cultivation of the mind, even as the conscious- 
ness of our moral imperfections is the one essential conviction for 
the cultivation of the heart. 

Widen the sphere of information and we widen the conviction of 
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ignorance, and may venture to hope that our pupils will escape the 
snares of pedantry and conceit, and will be anxious by their own efforts 
to acquire further information. 

Narrow them, and reward an acquaintance with a few subjects by 
certificates which may be displayed to the world, and I fear we shall 
find that, instead of training our girls to be large-minded, useful, 
agreeable women, we shall have trained them to have little or no 
real interest in anything, because the subjects they have studied do not 
meet them in life, and the object set before them for attainment 
has been not an acquaintance with the history of man, or the wonders 
of Nature, but to pass with. credit in an examination. 

Sir Isaac Newton, it is said, compared himself when studying 
the works of God to a child picking up pebbles on the sea-shore. 
Is this a comparison which a girl of eighteen, of ordinary talent, 
fresh from the routine of a High School, is likely to understand ? And 
yet she will tell you, with the proud consciousness of truth (such at 
least as she understands it), that she has finished her education. She 
has passed the Senior Local Examination, and now she is ready to 
teach ! 

So this is all I have to say! The modern course of instruction does 
not appear to me in all respects perfect. What suggestions can I 
make as to any changes which may be desirable? Very few, and those 
very vague, and it must be remembered that I do not for one moment 
put them forth as being without doubt practical. Those only who 
have worked the machinery of the large modern schools can form a 
judgment upon this point. Yet I will state them, if only that they 
may be contradicted. I think—if I were left quite free to try experi- 
ments—I should begin 

I. By raising the terms of certain schools in London, so as to set 
them on a different footing from the rest. 

II. In these schools I should follow the present course of instruc- 
tion up to the age of fifteen—not beyond. 

III. After the age of fifteen I should offer instruction upon special 
subjects, to be given to classes not exceeding ten innumber. These 
classes should provide fees for the special teachers. The amount of 
the fees would require careful consideration, but I do not think any 
fee should be less than three guineas a term for each pupil. The 
teachers should be women, and they should be bona fide teachers, not 
merely lecturers. They should look over the notes taken by their 
pupils, and should correct and explain the corrections. 

IV. An examination in these special subjects should be required 
after a specified term of instruction, and a certificate should be given 
for accurate knowledge. 

V. The subjects taken up for the junior examination, at the age of 
fifteen, should by no means be put aside, and if any pupil desired to 
study for the Senior Local Examination upon the present system 
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every opportunity should be given, but special fees should be required 
for the instruction. 

This is an outline of my proposed change, but I would examine it 
a little more in detail. And first, an objection is likely to be made 
with regard to the raising of the fees for special schools. It may 
probably be said that one of the chief advantages of the present 
system is that it mingles classes. All pay alike; all are treated 
alike. The child of the nobleman sits in her class by the child of 
the tradesman, and thus they are taught to have common interests ; 
and the exclusiveness which is the bane of our English society is 
thereby lessened. 

But is it so? I appeal to persons who have been connected with 
High Schools. Do they find that social intercourse is really furthered 
by the participation in intellectual advantages? Is it not true that 
care is taken to prevent such intercourse? I am not asserting a 
fact. Iam only uttering a suspicion based partly upon hearsay and 
observation, and partly upon the deductions naturally drawn from 
the experience which all have more or less of the tendencies of 
human nature. Are we all made equal? If by the subversion of 
society we could all start side by side in the race of life to-day, 
should we not have parted company and been left behind, or have 
outstripped others, to-morrow ? 

Equality before the law is one thing, social equality another. 
We make a grievous mistake when we confound them. Freedom 
and liberty in the social world are dependent upon an acquaintance 
with the limitations of our surroundings. The very essence of good 
breeding is the recognition of the small courtesies which are required 
by inequality of rank and age; and the greatest security for the 
friendly intercourse of all classes is that all should be well-bred. 

Can we for a moment think that we should raise ourselves to the 
level of the Queen, whom we all delight to honour, by offering to shake 
hands with her ? 

But it may be said: ‘ You are wishing, then, to give special privi- 
leges to mere wealth, by offering higher education to those who can 
pay for it. As the case now stands the clever child of the poor man 
has the same prospect before her as the child of the rich man. Alter 
the scale of the fees, and the poor man’s daughter will be placed at a 
disadvantage.’ 

Even so. But what is the ordering of the world? Does not 
money bestow privileges? With all our strivings after equality, do 
we not find that the rich have so-called ‘ good things’ which those 
less wealthy cannot obtain? We shall never succeed in upsetting 
this fundamental fact of our present condition. We may modify and 
soften it, and I would desire to do so as much as possible in the case 
of education, by offering exhibitions to those who would work for 
them, and giving aid privately to others who really needed it; but I 
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cannot admit that to make some schools more expensive than others 
is in any way wrong or even undesirable. 

But further, I should like to try the effect of having these more 
expensive schools removed from the examination of the Universities, 
and placed under that of cultivated women who have themselves 
proved their efficiency by obtaining certificates from men. 

I admit fully that, as a rule, a man’s instruction of women 
(not of mere girls) is invaluable. Iam sure that it gives strength 
and depth to the knowledge, which is sought and acquired. But 
there are many subjects needed for the development of a girl’s mind 
which do not enter into the category of a University examination ;- 
and even those which do often require, I think, to be diluted before 
they can reach the ordinary capacity of young girls, and it is for 
such chiefly that (as it appears to me) we are called upon to legislate. 
The higher education of the few is distinct from the better educa- 
tion of the many. Perhaps it is here that a fundamental difference 
between persons equally anxious about education may be found. 
My own interest, I confess, lies with the many. 

And for the many the University examiner is, I cannot but 
think, placed on too high a level, whilst, without in any way accusing 
him of neglect of the girls, there can be little doubt that his interest 
and the object of his work lies chiefly with the boys. 

I once asked the head-mistress of a girls’ school of high repute 
why in the University examinations English history was studied to 
the neglect of all other history. She replied: ‘It is because of the 
boys. They learn but little English history at school, and therefore 
the examiners are obliged to enforce it.’ This may or may not have 
been a correct explanation, but I am tolerably certain that the head- 
mistress had hit upon the weak point in our present system. 

The boys and the girls have the same subjects brought before 
them for examination. For the boys these subjects are preliminary. 
For the girls they are for the most part final. Naturally the 
examiners consider the boys first. Girls are received by them, but 
their special needs are of secondary consideration. 

I believe myself that the cultivated woman will instruct the 
ordinary girl more patiently, with a fuller comprehension of her 
difficulties, thanthe man. The books which she chooses will be more 
interesting to the girl’s mind ; the questions which she asks will be 
more within the girl’s grasp. For we are working, be it remembered, 
for girls whose education has probably been put aside in order that 
their brothers may have the advantage of a good school or a University 
career, or may be started in a profession ; girls whose physical strength 
is comparatively small and whose studies are often cut short because 
it is necessary to devote time to music and drawing. 

It is for these I would plead. When we look at their difficulties 
and disadvantages I cannot but think that the satisfaction with 
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which we regard the road upon which we have entered will materially 
be lessened. 

It may also be worthy of consideration that by taking the examin- 
ation of girls out of the hands of the university examiners, and 
giving it to certificated women, we provide a new opening for the 
latter. And it is sorely needed. We urge girls to study, we advo- 
cate their obtaining a University certificate, and when they have 
obtained it what are they to do with it ? 

I am speaking of those whose education is a preparation for work. 
What prospects have they? A limited number may become head- 
mistresses of High Schools, but what of the rest? They have only 
subordinate positions open to them, and the salaries attached to such 
posts are, when board and lodging are deducted, miserably small. 
The experiment we are making is in its infancy. More and more 
women are crowding into the teaching profession ; more and more, as 
we say exultingly, are striving to attain University honours. What 
is to become of them? Let them be recognised as the fitting ex- 
aminers of girls’ schools, whether High Schools or private schools, 
and the pressure will, at Jeast in a measure, be relieved, and not, I 
think, by means injurious to the schools. 

I have had a little experience in this matter myself. I have 
known a school in which I was greatly interested examined by an 
Oxford man on one occasion, and by a lady examiner on another. 
The gentleman in question had a high classical reputation; he 
entered the school in a spirit of condescension. What did he know 
about little girls or great girls? He had certain questions to ask, 
and he asked them. He had a fixed standard ; his object was to find 
out how many fell short of it. And the discovery was easily made. 
He went into the lower school and examined the little ones and 
the dull ones. They looked at him with awe. His questions, clear 
to himself, were vague to them. He could not bring himself down 
to their level. But he was a University man, and it would have 
been presumptuous to criticise him. So he came, and went, and we 
sent him his fee, and waited with some anxiety for his report, which 
was received in due time and was made out in orthodox fashion, and 
proved fairly satisfactory ; and then we forgot all about him, as no 
doubt he forgot all about us. Only when it came to the question of 
having him a second time, we said that ‘really he was too dull; 
could we not find some one who would do better ?’ 

Undoubtedly we could. First-rate examiners, University men, 
were to be had, not indeed for the asking, but for the paying. A 
large fee, and all expenses provided for, would secure us any inspec- 
tion we might need. 

Only, who was to find the money? We wanted every penny for 
the salaries of our governesses, and for the eases calling for reduced 
terms, which were always painfully pressing. 
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An examination would be inspiriting and reassuring, good both 
for teachers and pupils ; but our gentleman must come from a distance 
and could not travel third class, and he must go to an hotel, he must 
have his good dinner and breakfast, if not luncheon and tea, all paid 
for by us. It was too expensive a luxury. 

So we pondered, and consulted, and inquired, and at last we found 
that we could have a lady examiner, that she would not require an 
enormous fee, that we could offer her hospitality without trouble and 
with very little expense, and we determined to make the trial. 

The lady came, was pleasant and cordial in manner, much in- 
terested in the school, very pleasant as a guest, sympathetic with the 
teachers, attractive to the girls, kind, even tender, to the little ones, 
and encouraging to all. She became one of ourselves ; was a help- 
ful friend at the time, and is likely to remain such; and as regards 
her report, it was just as clear and satisfactory as that sent in by our 
clever Oxonian, and certainly it was given by one who knew more 
about the pupils and their capacities. 

Since the experience I have described, the question whether it 
might not be wiser as an acknowledged rule to have schools examined 
as a whole, rather than tested by selected pupils, has often presented 
itself to my mind. It would certainly leave much more freedom to 
the teachers, and this would be a great advantage in many ways. 

I believe Mr. Ruskin has given it as his opinion that it would be 
desirable when teaching girls to take some one great city, and make 
its history and topography, its treasures of art and learning, the 
subjects of careful study, so that the pupils might be thoroughly 
acquainted with it. 

I have known the idea acted upon with girls of sixteen and 
seventeen with great success. Rome was chosen. Its ancient 
limits were marked out, its more modern buildings noted. The 
dates of the principal events were connected with the most important 
ruins. Notes were taken by the pupils from dictation. They were 
afterwards carefully learnt, and a regular examination followed. The 
result of this study was that in after years, when some of these young 
girls visited Rome, every place and every name was interesting and 
familiar to them, and, to use their own expression, they felt perfectly 
at home there. This is certainly in contrast to the confession made, 
as I have been told, by some clever governesses of large schools who, 
on visiting Rome, candidly confessed that they did not care much 
about it, as they knew nothing of the events of bygone days con- 
nected with it. The report may not be strictly correct, but such ac- 
knowledged ignorance of general history tallies singularly with a 
remark once made to myself by a clever young woman, who having 
passed the Senior Local Examination, and being especially well versed 
in mathematics, was acting as assistant-governess in a school in 
which I was interested. In the course of conversation with her I 
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discovered that her mind was almost a blank as regarded all bistory 
except certain English periods. She had heard of Romulus, and knew 
from the Bible the existence of Assyrian and Babylonian empires, 
but little or nothing beyond. Evidently feeling rather ashamed of 
her ignorance, she turned to me and said, ‘ The fact is I have been at 
school all my life, and therefore I know nothing of history.’ 

Now if the head-mistresses could form and carry out their own 
schemes of instruction under certain limitations they might adopt 
Mr. Ruskin’s scheme, or any other which might seem to them de- 
sirable, and certainly they might enlarge the borders of the pupils’ 
historical knowledge. 

The lady examiner would no doubt require to be told beforehand 
the subjects which had been prepared, and this presupposes that 
different examiners will take special subjects in addition to those 
which, being fundamental, are needed by all schools ; but the Oxford 
examiners are experts, so must the lady examiners be also. One 
person cannot be expected to be perfectly at home in Continental 
history, art, architecture, and general science. If the head-mistress 
were free to choose her own time and to work in her own way, she 
might select as the extra subject some branch of Science one year, 
and a portion of Continental or Ancient History another, whilst Art 
and Architecture might be taken in a third year. Having the choice 
of different examiners for different subjects, the same lady would 
not be engaged each year. 

The names of the examiners, their qualifications and certificates, 
would require to be registered by some central body, but the Teachers’ 
Guild would, it might be hoped, supply this need without difficulty. 

If it should be asked, ‘ Where are the teachers as well as the 
examiners to be found for these extra subjects ?—the head-mistress 
cannot undertake them all herself,’ I have before suggested what I 
think may be done to meet the difficulty. There must be special 
instructors, lecturers, who not only lecture, but who also correct 
notes, themes, essays, or whatever may be the work deemed most 
likely to be useful; and these lecturers must be paid by additional 
fees. 

The changes I have thus suggested in the working of schools gene- 
rally could only be carried out by degrees; I should be the last to 
propose any violent alteration of present arrangements ; in fact it 
would be absurd to attempt it ; but possibly the day may come when 
some persons, younger than myself, and understanding the needs and 
feelings of their generation, may think the matter over, and, seeing 
that the present system is not faultless, may attempt alterations upon 
the lines which I have proposed, though in detail there may be many 
points of difference. If it should be so, I can from the bottom of my 
heart wish them ‘ God speed,’ for so may we be relieved from the 
grasp of the Educational Frankenstein. 
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Of one thing I am certain: that cheap education, or, as I would 
rather call it, instruction, is as a rule a mistake, because it involves the 
insufficient payment of the teachers. This is a crying evil at the 
present day, or perhaps it may be said to be a silent evil now, but it 
must become a crying evil before many years have gone by. 

A thoughtful, experienced lady examiner said to me the other day, 
when speaking of the young teachers in the High Schools, some- 
thing to this effect ; ‘ They require to be guarded against and protected 
from themselves. They work for salaries which do not admit of the 
strengthening food they really require. Bread and butter and an 
egg after a hard day’s work, and often the bread and butter without 
the egg, is not sufficient ; but they haveto provide for holiday expenses, 
and they have too often friends—younger sisters, brothers, even parents 
—requiring their help.’ This is indeed painfully true. The more 
affectionate and energetic a girl is, the heavier is the burden likely 
to fall upon her when her relations are poor. I can say from my 
own knowledge, and I believe I shall be fully corroborated by persons 
of wider experience, that among the various classes of workers in 
England none are to be found more unselfish and high-principled 
than the young teachers in our large schools. They deny themselves 
and leave the thought of the future. But the future will not the less 
surely come ; and I appeal to those who are now giving their daughters 
the benefit of good instruction at a High School, as a preparation for 
the life of a teacher, whether it would not be far wiser to pay, say, five 
or even ten pounds a year more now, with the prospect of a sufficient 
salary when the young people enter upon their profession, than to 
save the few pounds at the present moment and leave their girls to 
work for years for salaries which scarcely enable them to live with 
ordinary comfort and entirely preclude the hope of providing for old 
age. 

Still more earnestly would I appeal to the wealthy who are taking 
advantage of these schools. If my plan could be tried, a few schools 
in London would be started on a higher level of expense, because there 
would be a wider area of instruction. Those only would attend them 
who could afford to pay well, and who would not need the certificates of 
the University examiners. Good salaries would be attainable by the 
ladies who undertook special subjects, because each pupil would pay 
her separate fee. Ina large school I will suppose that three classes, of 
ten pupils, each pupil paying three guineas a term, might be provided. 
This gives 90 guineas a term, or 270 guineas perannum. Out of 
this the teacher has to provide for the expenses of board and lodging, 
dress, travelling, &c. It must be remembered that she is working 
hard, and therefore requires good and sufficient food and a comfortable 
home for the time being. She will scarcely need less than 1201. for 
these and family claims. This leaves a surplus of 150/., which I 
will suppose she can invest. After twenty years’ steady work with- 
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out drawbacks she will have saved, reckoning interest, rather more 
than three thousand pounds. The young woman entering upon her 
duties at five-and-twenty looks upon this as a dream of Eldorado. 
At five-and-forty she finds the young generation pressing forward, and 
begins to think it possible to take a little rest, and live upon her 
income. Three thousand pounds safely invested at 4 per cent. will 
bring her in 120/. per annum. This is her whole fortune, based 
on the most advantageous calculation. I ask, is it too great a reward 
for the struggle and energy and patience of the yéars past? The 
schools I am contemplating would be frequented by many girls whose 
parents reckon their yearly income by thousands. Would they really 
grudge the extra fees for the extra instruction of the special teachers ? 
I do not for a moment believe they would, granted that the instruc- 
tion is good and fitted for the sphere in which their daughters are 
to move. I believe they would be perfectly willing to pay well for 
it. And if such a scale of payment were adopted in London, it 
might, and probably would, by degrees influence the salaries given 
in other large towns, and so the present system of narrow teaching 
and underpaid teachers might in time be uprooted. 

Yet further, I would suggest that in considering the claims of 
teachers for salaries which shall enable them to make provision for 
old age, we ought seriously to inquire whether some plan is not prac- 
ticable which shall provide the grant of a small pension after a fixed 
age for those who have never been able to secure a sufficient income. 
This, I know, is a subject bristling with difficulties, and needing for 
its successful conclusion most careful statistics and calculations. 

But it has occurred to me that a start might be made in two 
ways :— 

First. By requiring an entrance fee, say of 1l., for every child 
placed at a High School. 

Secondly. By making application for a donation to the same 
amount from those who have already received their education at 
High Schools, or at any schools of the same kind. 

The sum thus collected should, I think, be placed in the hands 
of responsible trustees, and, with the interest accruing, should be 
invested for ten years. During the same period any teachers who 
might hope ultimately to benefit from it should be called upon to 
subscribe 10s. per annum to the fund. 

At the expiration of the ten years the interest of the sum total 
might be applied to the granting of pensions not exceeding 50/. for 
teachers who, after working for twenty years, and keeping up the 
yearly subscription, had been unable to make a provision for them- 
selves to that amount. 

If this plan could be carried out and still continued, the capital 
of the fund would go on increasing year by year, and thus a larger 
number of teachers might be benefited. 
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This is an outline of what seems to me possible for the future. 
The present, I fear, we must leave as only to be dealt with by the 
efforts of benevolence. The plan will not meet every case, for it 
could scarcely be extended to governesses in private families, who 
are too often as underpaid as the school teachers. But if we can only 
make a beginning we may be tolerably sure that the movement will 
spread and its sphere of usefulness be enlarged. Every one feels the 
need of some such provision for all teachers, and institutions like 
that of the Governesses’ Benevolent Society have already been set on 
foot in recognition of the claims of private governesses. 

The teachers who have regularly subscribed for twenty years to 
the fund, but who do not in the end profit by it, ought, I think, to 
receive their money back without interest, if they require it. But 
some who may be fortunate enough to find themselves placed beyond 
pecuniary need may be glad to leave their contributions as an 
assistance to those who are in a less satisfactory position. At the 
end of the first ten years pensions might begin to be granted to 
teachers who could show that they had been working for twenty 
years, and who had not only paid to the fund the required subscrip- 
tion of 10s. per annum from the time-the plan was started, but were 
prepared by a payment of 51. to make up the sum contributed by 
subscribers for twenty years. 

One word in conclusion. It will be seen that in the previous 
criticisms and suggestions there has been no mention of definite 
religious teaching. The system I have been considering does not 
insist upon such instruction, though it recognises Scripture history. 
The programme of the Church Schools Company is an exception, 
but I have been obliged to make my remarks general. 

Yet I should be untrue to my own deepest convictions if, looking 
at the object which all persons interested in the education of girls 
have at heart, namely the cultivation and deepening of the mind, I 
did not state, as a conclusion arrived at from long experience and 
observation, that earnest, sober, practical religion will ultimately do 
more to awaken the intellect than any secular instruction however 
valuable. 

Gop, Infinity, Eternity, Immortality—unthinkable it may be, but 
not the less dread realities. Is it possible that the consideration of 
these mighty mysteries, and their recognition as the motive powers of 
human action, can fail to give strength and depth to the mind? 

The old Hebrew poet asked a question which at this day we are 
all putting anxiously to ourselves, and his answer, transmitted to us 
through the long course of ages, still finds its echo in the heart and 
the intellect of thousands. 

Where shall wisdom be found ? and where is the place of understanding ? 


Man knoweth not the price thereof; neither is it found in the land of the 
living. 
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The depth saith, It is not in me: and the seasaith, It is not with me. 

It cannot be gotten for gold, neither shall silver be weighed for the price 
pO Sr 

God understandeth the way thereof, and He knoweth the place thereof. 

For He looketh to the ends of the earth, and seeth under the whole heaven.... 

And unto man He said, Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom ; and to 
depart from evil is understanding.—Job xxviii. 12-28. 


ELIZABETH M,. SEWELL. 





HOW TO LIVE ON £700 A YEAR. 


TuIs is a question which has to be solved by many a young couple 
who have been brought up in luxury—and who have to live in 
London. It is rather a fashion amongst the bachelors of clubland to 
say that it is an impossibility to begin married life respectably on 
less than a thousand a year. Now, the importance of early marriage 
to the majority of young men as well as for the wellbeing of future 
generations is so universally admitted, that a fallacy such as this, if 
fallacy it is, should be at once exposed. Of course it will be under- 
stood that, in saying that it is impossible to live on less than a 
thousand a year in London, absolute want is out of the question. 
What is really meant is that a young man and a girl, both of whom 
have been accustomed to all the ordinary luxuries of the upper 
middle classes, he to a share in the use of his father’s stable, the 
drinking of good wines, the smoking of good cigars, the luxuries of 
clubland and such like; she to driving in her mother’s carriage, wear- 
ing of nice frocks, nice gloves, and neat hosiery, stalls at the opera, 
popular concerts, and so on—that such a young man and young 
woman cannot, without an undue relinquishment of such advantages, 
venture upon a joint existence with less than the said sum as a 
settled income. Nor must it be fora moment supposed that it can 
be done without a partial renunciation of the enjoyments of a bachelor 
existence. What we have to show is that the aggregate of those 
things which go to make life satisfactory and enjoyable to the ordi- 
nary mortal is increased by the marriage of a well-suited pair, who 
have both been reared in the state of luxury above mentioned, on 
7001. a year. It will be clear that in trying to impress the truth of this 
upon the ordinary individual it would be useless to point out the advan- 
tages which would accrue to the race as a whole by the general practice 
of early marriage. We must not argue from the high platform of 
the greatest good for the greatest number, or the resulting good to 
the body politic. We must use the argumentum ad hominem, and 
show him the advantages that will appeal to his selfishness. And 
here we would point out that we address ourselves specially to men, 
because of what appears to be an undoubted fact—namely, that, for 
various reasons, it is the male creature who holds back from the con- 
templation of marriage in the present day. 
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The fact, as pointed out by Mr. Goschen in his now historical 
address as President of the Royal Statistical Society, that the number 
of incomes between 1,000/. and 500/. per annum, between the years 
1877 and 1886, shows no fluctuation seems roughly to suggest that 
between these two amounts may lie the happy mean in the enjoy- 
ment of which, in the present condition of the wealthy classes, a 
man may be looked upon as neither too rich nor too poor. This 
stationary body, he pointed out, is being reinforced from below as 
well as from above, but it is with the descending body that we are at 
present concerned, since the tastes of the ascending body would 
naturally be limited rather than extravagant. 

To return then to our immediate consideration, ‘ How to live on 
7001. a year ;’ and we must, for its proper consideration, be careful to 
bear in mind this postulate: that it is with the descending body 
that we have to deal, which involves another—namely, that the indi- 
viduals composing this body have, by their bringing up, acquired 
extravagant tastes. 

Now, it would hardly be well, even were it possible, to catalogue 
on the one side all the advantages of bachelorhood, and on the other 
all the advantages of matrimony, adding to the former the disadvan- 
tages of the latter and to the latter the disadvantages of the former, 
and then seeing which will turn the scale. 

The matter is not within the scope of mathematics, nor is it 
capable of solution by avoirdupois. The tastes of every individual 
differ both in kind and in quantity, and after all each must be the 
final judge of what is best in his individual case. All that we can 
do is to point out what can be done on 7001. a year, and leave each 
and every that it concerns to decide whether he is prepared to take 
these in exchange for what he sacrifices, always bearing in mind, of 
course, facilis descensus—sed revocare 

Before entering into particulars it will be well at once to say 
that no counting of every penny is to be tolerated, although ordinary 
caution and carefulness of money must be practised. 

At the end of this article we propose to tabulate, under their 
special headings, the different items of expenditure, to which we shall 
add such remarks as may seem necessary for their elucidation. 
But before doing so it may be as well to point out some of those 
particulars in which considerable saving may be effected, by a little 
consideration or management, and in this connection we shall find in 
truth that the most expensive habit which we have acquired is false 
pride. If we are prepared to put down this, as some people put 
down their carriages, we shall find at once a surprising reduction in 
our expenditure. 

Take local travelling for example. What is it but pride that 
makes us on a fine day prefer a hansom cab to the box seat of an 
omnibus or the garden-seated top of aroad-car? Unless, of course, we 
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are in any special hurry to get to our destination. Again, who will 
contend that it is pleasanter to travel in a growler than inside an im- 
proved omnibus or tram-car? And, even were this not conceded, we 
must not forget that two shillings a day in cabs—and this is a very 
small allowance—against twopence a day in omnibuses, makes the 
difference of 33/. 98. 2d. at the end of the year. Again, if travelling is 
done day by day on the Metropolitan and District Railways, consider 
the saving that putting our pride into our pockets and taking out a 
third, instead of a first-class, fare effects by the end of the year. Say 
it is a daily journey from Notting Hill Gate to the Mansion House 
and back. Here we have a saving of 91. 5s.; so that, presuming that 
a wife and husband between them do the aforesaid amount of omni- 
bus and third-class travelling—by no means an unusual quantity— 
against the same amount of cab and first-class travelling, a saving is 
accomplished on local travelling alone of 421. 14s. 2d. The amount 
thus spent may also be largely diminished by encouraging a habit of 
walking—a practice which all dwellers in London, if strong enough, 
should adopt for reasons of hygiene. This mode of locomotion, of neces- 
sity, being slower, may require a corresponding readjustment of the 
breakfast hour, where the man has any regular business to attend to; 
but against this small inconvenience, a smaller doctor’s bill is surely 
a good set-off, besides other evident moral advantages. 

Take again the habit of smoking. The Benedict will not in all 
probability be called upon by a wife of the present day to eschew 
‘that noxious weed called nicotine’ altogether; but he must be 
aware, if he has ever kept any accounts, what an appalling amount 
a regular expediture on cigars will reach at the end of a year. Here, 
again, all that is wanted is a pocketing of his pride. For nine 
smokers out of ten will tell you that a pipe is the pleasantest of 
all ‘ smokes,’ and no one can doubt that it is the most wholesome. 

Let us see here again what the saving may be put at. A 
moderate smoker will consume three cigars a day at sixpence a-piece. 
Let him exchange this for half an ounce of tobacco at fivepence an 
ounce—an advantageous bargain, if we may judge by the amount of 
smoke produced. Here then we havea yearly saving of 23/. 11s. 54d., 
the reward of pocketing our pride; and since it would not do to 
smoke a pipe in the park or walking with a lady, a pound or two 
might well be afforded to provide a supply of good cigarettes. 

Again in the case of amusements. A half-guinea stall at the 
theatre is an expensive luxury ; but stalls for two cost just double, for 
we must remember that the wife requires recreation as well as the 
husband. Here, again, pride is all that has to be sacrificed, and an 
ascent must be made to the upper circle—a front seat in which is, in 
most theatres, the very best place from which to view a performance. 
These seats cost about four shillings a-piece. Thus for eight shillings 
two people may see the same show as one in a half-guinea stall, 
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besides the inestimable advantage of having a sympathetic com- 
panion. Front seats, it may be mentioned, may be invariably secured 
by taking the trouble to settle on an evening a week or so in advance. 
Thus also much pleasure is gained in anticipation. And in this 
connection it will not be out of place to point out that the domestic 
hearth affords a great counter-attraction to the evening amusements 
considered almost essential in days of bachelorhood. The inclination 
to turn out after dinner decreases and the expenditure on entertain- 
ments accordingly shows a corresponding tendency. 

For the first year of married life a girl will, in the majority of 
cases, find the day-time hang heavily upon her hands, until her 
husband returns home towards evening. How can she better employ 
her mornings than by doing her marketing herself? By this 
means she becomes informed of the proper value of groceries, meat, 
fish, game, et hoc genus omne, and when the time comes, as it 
probably will, that she is laid up and has to leave the housekeeping 
temporarily in the hands of her cook, she will have the satisfaction 
of knowing that on resuming the reins of government she will be 
able to recognise whether she has been robbed or not. Realising, too, 
that the food supply is her special province, she will take a pride in 
keeping down the expenses in this respect. And there are many 
ways in which this may be done, to the mutual advantage both of 
the supplier and supplied. Take one example: fishmongers con- 
stantly find themselves burdened with splendid food which must be 
destroyed because it will not keep fresh. If a standing arrange- 
ment be made for, say, sixpennyworth of fish to be sent, in time for 
late dinner, every alternate day, it will be found that two or three 
times the market value will be supplied, as the dealer is actually 
glad to rid himself of his surplusage. 

Referring back to the suggestion that a mistress may find her- 
self robbed when temporarily incapacitated, it is unnecessary here to 
make more than a passing reference to the system of bonuses which 
is known to be adopted by a large class of tradesmen. From long 
usage town-bred servants are more likely to fall in with arrange- 
ments of this kind without much pricking of their consciences. It 
is therefore most advisable that a young wife should provide herself, 
if possible, with country-bred servants of good character. If she can 
procure them from the village where her parents or her husband’s 
parents may live, so much the better. The possible feelings of 
respect and affection, besides the knowledge that any dishonesty 
discovered would become known at home, undoubtedly will act as 
powerful checks on any tendency to any deterioration of character. 

Again a systematic keeping of accounts will be found to be a 
strong hindrance to reckless, thoughtless, and extravagant expendi- 
ture. No one knows until he acquires the habit of observing his 
daily expenses how money is frittered away with a wholly inadequate 
return. 
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Both husband and wife should daily make up their separate 
accounts. The trouble of doing so is reduced to a minimum by the 
excellent diaries which are now published with columns for every 
item clearly marked. This habit soon becomes confirmed, and is 
practised as naturally and with hardly more trouble than winding 
one’s watch before getting into bed. Then, at the end of every week, 
these separate accounts should be entered into the general account 
book. The emulation of each to keep their expenditure low, and the 
little triumphs of ways and means, help to make interesting a prac- 
tice which, to those who have not experienced it, may appear sordid 
and devoid of charm. And, in this connection, it must be insisted 
upon that bills, large and small, should be always promptly paid. 
Thus will be avoided the otherwise inevitable ‘ bilious fever’ which 
becomes epidemic at Christmas-time, and which is not conducive to 
the goodwill and peace which should be looked for. 

Such methods of checking unnecessary expenditure might be 
multiplied almost ad infinitum; but the foregoing examples will 
suffice to suggest the principles that must be adopted by our 
luxuriously inclined couple who have to start life on 700/. a year. 

We now proceed, in accordance with our promise in the early part 
of this article, to schedule the actual expenses incurred in the second 
year of marriage by just such a young couple as we have had in our 
mind :— 


R 


NOSCMNAWANOACOWFRNOOCMWOFK ACC: 


Rent ‘ , . 
Rates and taxes (including gas) 
Coals 
Wages . ‘ 
Food: Butcher 

Baker 

Dairyman . 

Grocer 

Greengrocer 

Poulterer 
Dress: Wife 

Husband . 
Washing 
Doctor and chemist 
Travelling and tips 
Local travelling 
Stamps . 
Stationery . ‘ , 
Pleasures, presents, smoking . 
Wine . , . 
House repairs, &c. 
Garden . 
Balance 


onmmmo? 
— 
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It is obvious that the above schedule will be of little value un- 
accompanied by some short notes on the particular items, for before 
R2 
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our gentleman can decide on making the exchange of freedom for 
the bonds of matrimony he will require to know what he may expect 
to get in return. 

Under the first two headings—rent, rates and taxes—it may then 
be noted that our model pair pay 105/. rental, rates and taxes being 
something under 40/. per annum. Their house is situated close to 
Kensington Gardens in a cheerful terrace upon sandy soil, in a 
thoroughly respectable, if not fashionable, neighbourhood. It has a 
small garden in the rear, and stands back about ten yards from the 
roadway. It comprises kitchen, scullery and servants’ hall, with 
separate entrance in the basement; dining-room and drawing-room 
on the ground floor, four large bedrooms, two small, a dressing-room 
and a bath-room, as well as an ample supply of offices. The house- 
hold, besides Monsieur et Madame, consists of one child and three 
servants—nurse, cook, and house-parlourmaid—the wages of these 
amounting, as above appears, to nearly 50/. per annum. And here 
it may be remarked that another advantage in the employment of 
country servants is the lower rate of wages that they are willing to 
take. 

Under the heading of food it will not be necessary to say more 
than that dinner or luncheon parties are of course out of the question ; 
for, although ‘ pot luck’ may at any time be offered, people do not 
expect extravagant entertainments from those living in small houses. 

In the matter of dress false pride is at the bottom of large 
expenditure, and, if our bachelor is not prepared to sacrifice this, 
then, as we have before pointed out, he must not venture on the 
connubial experiment. As for the wife, a very small amount will 
suffice if she knows how to put on her clothes. If she does not, no 
expenditure of money will make up for the deficiency. 

Under the heading of ‘ travelling and tips’ we may mention that 
the expenditure includes hotel charges and rent of lodgings for a 
month at the sea-side, besides expenses incidental to numerous visits 
to the country extending over six weeks or more. As to local 
travelling we have spoken above. 

In fact, the only other item that need be mentioned is ‘ garden.’ 
With a little management, and a good deal of manual labour, a most 
wholesome antidote to a lazy London life, much enjoyment may be 
obtained, despite the ravages of sparrows and the revels of midnight 
cats. 

The balance of 501. 19s. 2d. is a most satisfactory one, and should 
be guarded religiously against a possible rainy day, though it must 
not be forgotten that a certain portion of every income should be 
spent in assisting our poorer neighbours in their hard battle with 
want. 

GEORGE Somes LayArD. 
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In November 1788, three days before the meeting of Parliament, an 
anonymous pamphlet was published which considerably stirred and 
amused the town. It was entitled ‘ Anticipation ; containing the 
substances of His M y’s most gracious speech to both H 8 
of P ] t on the opening of the approaching session, together 
with a full and authentic account of the debate which will take 
place in the H e of C s on the Motion for the Address and 
the Amendment.’ The author of the pamphlet, which very speedily 
passed through four editions, was the unfortunate Richard Tickell, who 
was the grandson of Thomas, Addison’s protégé and eulogist, and who 
gave final expression to his disgust at human life by throwing himself 
out of a window of Hampton Court Palace. The pamphlet is entitled 
to an honourable place among the productions of perhaps the most. 
brilliant period of English political satire, which towards the close of 
the eighteenth century includes the Pleasures of Literature, the 
Rolliad and the Probationary Odes, the works of Peter Pindar and 
the Anti-Jacobin, and which extended itself into the nineteenth in 
the New Whig Guide. The satire is still readable; its wit survived 
the occasion of it. Its author expresses the hope that the gentlemen 
from whose manuscripts he has copied verbatim will not be deterred 
by the fact that the speeches are printed before they are spoken 
‘from delivering them with their usual appearance of extempore 
eloquence.’ There have been instances in our own time of speeches 
which have been faithfully delivered after their accidental appearance 
in print. ‘Tickell’s anticipations were, it is said, to a considerable 
degree realised. He had so accurately caught the modes of thought 
and the tricks of speech of contemporary Parliament men, that when 
the debate which he foreshadowed actually took place, many of the 
orators seemed really to be delivering what he had set down for them 
beforehand. In their nervous anxiety to avoid the mannerisms 
which he had signalised, they fell into them more and more hope- 
lessly, and seemed to be parodying their parodist. The materials 
are copious, and the provocation is great to a similar satire now, if 
the satirist could be found ; but the result would be unfortunate if it 
should confirm our present Parliament men in the oratorical habits 
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which they have acquired. An Anticipation of the approaching debate 
on the Address and Amendment which should set down for members 
what they ought to say, and the manner in which they ought to say 
it, and which should induce them to better the instruction given 
them, would do a public service. Passion might become reason, 
sophistry might be converted into logic, diffuseness might become 
succinct, sterility copious, languor force, and rusticity urbane. Violent 
methods have been proposed at different times for an abatement of 
oratorical and factious extravagancies. The proposal of the political 
projector in Laputa for mingling the brains of opposed partisans 
gave an acknowledged occasion to a jeu d’esprit in the New Whig 
Guide, the authorship of which is attributed to the late Sir Robert 
Peel, whose name is mentioned in the paper in a manner which 
somewhat confirms the supposition. The staid decorum which 
marked the maturity of the great Minister was not foreshadowed in 
any remarkable degree by the gravity and stillness of his youth; 
and one of the ablest parliamentary observers of the early years of 
the present century associates him with Mr. Canning in his rebukes 
of the flippant youth of the House of Commons, and contrasts their 
light impertinences with the manly dignity and straightforwardness 
of Mr. Frederick Robinson, destined to become a transient and per- 
plexed phantasm on the public stage. The describer in the New 
Whig Guide of ‘ An Extraordinary Parliamentary Debate,’ supposes the 
appointment of a Craniological Committee, the report of which 
recommends that ‘with a view of procuring unanimity in this 
difficult crisis of the country, and of effecting a solid union of parties 
and persons on both sides of the House, a mutual interchange should 
take place between the several leading men of a part of their skulls, 
by which, as the report stated, there would be effected a union of 
organs, and of course of feelings and opinions, which could not but 
conduce to harmony by creating coincidence of temper and judg- 
ment between persons however opposite to each other they might 
have previously been.’ Three eminent surgeons occupy the place of 
the three clerks at the table. Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Tierney 
are first submitted to the operation, and exchange occiputs. The 
result is that Mr. Tierney becomes candid and straightforward in 
temper, though perplexed in style, and Lord Castlereagh acquires 
lucidity of speech at the expense of trickiness and disingenuousness 
in argument. Corresponding operations are performed with correspond- 
ing results, among others upon Canning and Ponsonby, on Vansittart 
and Grattan, on Horner and Brougham, on Lord Palmerston and Lord 
Folkestone. Finally, Mr. Peel and Lord Althorp are paired off for 
an exchange of occiputs, but the hardness of Lord Althorp’s skull 
prevents the operation being performed upon him, and Mr. Peel, 
putting the back of his head on again, resumes his seat in possession 
of his undivided brains. The satire is not very happily conducted, 
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for each speaker is made wholly to exchange characters with his 
partner, instead of blending his original with his acquired qualities. 
The art of surgery has made great progress during the past half- 
century, but we fear that such an operation as Swift and Sir Robert 
Peel suggested is not yet practicable. Otherwise, if Mr. Gladstone 
could make a partial exchange of brains with Mr. W. H. Smith, 
Lord Hartington with Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. Goschen with 
Mr. John Morley, Sir William Harcourt with Lord John Manners, 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson with Mr. Chaplin, and Mr. Healy with Mr. 
Whitbread, the level of debate would be more uniform, parliamentary 
manners would be softened, and the extravagancies of partisanship 
abated. 

Short of this heroic and for the present impracticable remedy, it 
is possible that some reform may take place. In the minds of most 
members of Parliament, and especially of most of the leading mem- 
bers, there is, it may be hoped, a sense of shame, reinforced by a 
healthy public indignation, at the transactions of the last session ; 
and a disposition to ensure that whatever may be the parliamentary 
character of the present year, it, shall be as unlike as possible to its 
predecessor. ; 

Eighteen hundred and eighty-seven was a year of chatter; 
eighteen hundred and eighty-eight will, it may be hoped, be a year 
of business. There is some danger lest a passing malady should be 
treated as if it were an organic disease, and that violent counterac- 
tives may be tooruthlessly applied. A false antithesis between speech 
and work is gaining hold of the public mind. Mr. Froude, in his 
brilliant work on the West Indies, pushes the matter, as is perhaps 
his habit, somewhat to an extreme. He regards the doers and the 
talkers as two distinct classes, separated by a gulf which neither of 
them can pass. The instances which he selects show a confidence 
in his theory which is courageous to the verge of audacity. ‘ Warren 
Hastings,’ he says, ‘ wins India for us; the eloquent Burke desires 
and passionately tries to hang him for it.” The speeches of 
Demosthenes and of Cicero have passed into literature, but neither 
Demosthenes nor Cicero, Mr. Froude tells us, understood the facts 
of his time, and each of them mischievously misled his countrymen. 
Mr. Froude is on the side of the gods, and not of Cato, in preferring 
the winning to the conquered side. Burke did not succeed in hang- 
ing Hastings, but his speeches laid the foundation of the better 
government of India. Demosthenes and Cicero succumbed in the 
contest with the member for Macedon, as Horace Walpole calls 
Philip, and with Antony. But their speeches kept alive some flame 
of noble sentiment among their countrymen, and have been torches 
from which an enthusiasm for freedom has in all ages been kindled. 
Talk and work are not rivals. Debate is essential to the satisfactory 
conduct of business. Thought is the essential condition of wise 
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action, and clear thinking is impossible apart from articulate speech, 
which is as necessary to its distinct apprehension by the mind which 
originates it as it is to its conveyance to others. The great evil of 
our present parliamentary habits is not that there is too much elo- 
quence, but that there is too little; not that discussion is in excess, 
but that there is scarcely any discussion at all. The debate is 
swallowed up in the speeches, as the wood in the old saying was 
hidden by the trees; and what is necessary is not to cut down the 
forest but to clear it, to remove the jungle and the undergrowth, and 
to make paths through it leading somewhence and somewhither. A 
country in which popular government exists can be ruled only by 
the freest practice of the arts of public persuasion and discussion. 
Democracy was described, we think, by Hobbes, as an aristocracy of 
orators occasionally interrupted by the monarchy of a single orator ; 
but the corrupt form of a democracy is an ochlocracy, and instead of 
a system of aristocratical or menarchical eloquence we have simply a 
shouting parliamentary mob. Almost every member of the House 
of Commons insists on having a speaking part. He is not content 
to be a walking or sitting gentleman, and the result is a confusion 
of inarticulate voices of which the Tower of Babel was but a feeble 
foreshadowing. ‘The evil against which a struggle has to be made is 
twofold. It consists in the length of individual speeches, and in the 
multiplicity of speakers. When Lord Chatham made the longest 
speech which is on record against him, he was hailed by the crowd 
outside the doors of Parliament with enthusiastic cries of ‘ Three 
hours and a half! Three hours and a half!’ as if, Lord Chesterfield 
observed, any human being could speak well for three hours and a 
half. Lord Brougham’s eight hours ‘ improving’ was then still in the 
womb of time. It is perhaps the greatest feat of longiloquence on 
record in our Parliamentary history, though near approaches have 
been made to it in our own time. 

There are few speeches of five hours which would not have been 
better if they had been compressed into two, and few speeches of two 
hours which would not have been improved if they had been restricted 
to one. The impulse of self-display is at the bottom of most of these 
extravagant demands on parliamentary time and attention. The 
end is sacrificed to the means, and the House of Commons is in 
danger »ropter loquendum loquendi perdere causas. Hume some- 
where contrasts the eagerness with which people gathered to Athens 
from all parts of Greece to hear a speech of Demosthenes, with the 
preference which the House of Commons sometimes showed for the 
acting of old Cibber to the debates of the evening. But to enter 
into rivalry with the theatre is not the business of Parliament ; and 
an orator who in our day should pit himself against Mr. Irving 
in attractiveness would mistake his function, and in succeeding he 
would only accomplish splendid failure. The longiloquence of indi- 
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vidual speakers is however of necessity the fault of but a few. Still 
it is a depraving example, and leads men to eke out the poverty of 
their own matter by extracts from blue-books. A member who has 
sense and knowledge for ten minutes, prefers to be foolish and igno- 
rant in twenty. Probably in the last session of Parliament this evil 
attained greater dimensions than it has ever reached before, to the 
great waste of the public time, and to the ruin of the health of many 
members. The Honse of Commons, it has been computed, during 
the session of 1887, sat 274 hours, or more than eleven days, after 
midnight. It is a partial compensation for this fact that there were 
485 divisions, consuming 120 hours, or five days, in walking through . 
the lobbies. It is probably owing to this peripatetic exercise 
that the strength of members was in some degree maintained. One 
evil, while in part aggravating, in part compensated the other. But 
it must be remembered that neither the Speaker nor the Chairman 
of Committees can take part in the divisions. Mr. Peel’s position is 
more trying than that which the authors of the Rolliad commiserated 
in one of his least distinguished predecessors. 


There Cornwall sits, and oh! unhappy fate 
Must sit for ever through the long debate. 


Painful pre-eminence, he hears, ’tis true, 
Fox, North and Burke, but hears Sir Joseph too. 


Like sad Prometheus, fastened to his rock, 
In vain he looks for pity to the clock. 


He stands gazing at the turbid flood of talk which flows past him 
voluble to eternity. The result of this merciless torture of dripping 
words was that midway in the last session Mr. Peel became com- 
pletely exhausted, and was obliged to absent himself from the House 
for four days, and that it has taken him a considerable portion of 
the recess to recover from the perfectly gratuitous and wantonly im- 
posed fatigues of the session. What those fatigues were is apparent 
from a statement made by the leader of the House, who had his full 
share of them. Mr. Speaker and Mr. Courtney had to listen, each 
of course relieving the other, to 11,468 speeches. No one will 
contend that this amount of talk is not immeasurably in excess of 
the work done; and, as a matter of fact, the speeches were made not 
by the responsible doers but by the irresponsible talkers. The fol- 
lowers of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Parnell made 7,300 of these speeches; 
the Conservatives and the Liberal Unionists made only 4,100, though 
there are in round numbers 390 Unionist members in the House 
and only 280 Gladstonians and Parnellites. For every ten speeches 
made by supporters of the Government, who form four-sevenths of 
the House, twenty-nine speeches were made by Gladstonians and 
Parnellites, who form three-sevenths of it. Lord Salisbury truly 
denounces this as killing work. He has been censured for saying that 
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he estimates any one of his colleagues as worth all the eighty-five 
Irish Home Rulers. It is not necessary to discuss the precise 
accuracy of this scale of numerical equivalents. The eighty-five 
Irish Home Rulers and their friends cannot be expected to share it ; 
but it is not unnatural in Lord Salisbury. There is a parliamentary 
precedent for it, if a precedent is necessary, Lord Thurlow having 
once declared that one Hastings was worth twenty Macartneys. 

It is not essential here to consider whether the waste of time 
which is beyond dispute was due to deliberate obstruction or to 
other causes, Mr. Smith and his friends say that there was de- 
liberate and systematic obstruction on the part of the Gladstone- 
Parnell Opposition. Mr, Gladstone and Mr. Parnell reply that the 
Government obstructed themselves. The distribution of speeches 
between the two parties, and the number of divisions forced upon 
the Ministry, are not easily reconcilable with the latter contention ; 
and this presumption in favour of the Government is not rebutted 
when we look a little more closely into the procedure of the session. 
The debate on the Address, which according to the old parliamentary 
usage is ordinarily a formal business, and on which a question of 
confidence, if it is raised, should be settled by a single division on a 
single motion, occupied sixteen days, being protracted by a number 
of trivial amendments, breaking it into secondary discussions on 
third-rate topics. On the principles on which it was conducted it 
might have gone on for ever, and it was brought to a close only by 
the declaration of the Speaker, that in his opinion it was the evident 
sense of the House that the address had been adequately discussed. 
The debate on the first Procedure resolution, the only one which the 
House succeeded in dealing with, occupied fourteen days. The 
Government thus gained possession of the Closure, though in an im- 
perfect form, which prevented its efficient use. Ordinarily, the 
introduction and first reading of a Bill take place without debate. 
Five days were spent on the question whether precedence should be 
granted to the Crimes Bill, five more days were occupied on the first 
reading. The application of the Closure was necessary to bring to 
an end the discussion on this stage of the measure, Mr. Gladstone 
thinking it necessary to protest against what he called the extreme 
and unprecedented pressure applied to very large bodies of members 
of the House. At this period of the session the Speaker succumbed 
under the extreme and unprecedented pressure applied to his mind and 
body, and Mr. Courtney occupied his place during the four following 
parliamentary days. There were seven days’ debate on the second 
reading of the Crimes Bill, and three days on the motion for going 
into committee. Of the twenty clauses of the measure, only six had 
been disposed of in discussions extending from the 29th of April to the 
17th of June ; and the committee stage was brought to an end by the 
application of the Closure, and the passing without debate of the re- 
maining clauses. On the report of the Crimes Bill there were four 
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more days’ debate, and the Closure was againapplied. This brought 
Parliament down to the 4th of July ; and on that day, when more than 
five months of the parliamentary session, which ordinarily occupies 
only six, had been spent, Mr. Gladstone unsuccessfully resisted the 
motion of the First Lord of the Treasury for giving precedence 
during the remainder of the session to Government business. 
There remained the third reading of the Crimes Bill, on which there 
were two days’ discussion. The Irish Land Bill had just come down 
from the Lords, Committees of Supply on the Navy, Army, Civil 
Service and Irish Estimates remained over. The House continued 
sitting till the 16th of September—more than a month beyond the . 
usual date of prorogation. In virtue of the transfer to the Govern- 
ment of the whole time of the House, several important measures— 
the Allotments Act, the Mines Act, the Crofters’ Holdings Act for 
Scotland, the new Land Law Act for Ireland, the Margarine Act, 
the Merchandise Marks Act among them—became law. But others 
not less important, for which a session conducted in the ordinary 
way would have afforded ample time, were dropped ; among them the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Bill, the Lord Chancellor’s important Land 
Transfer Bill, the Tithe Rent Charge Bill, and the Technical Educa- 
tion Bill. 

Whether the statement which has preceded confirms Mr. Glad- 
stone’s imputation of extreme and unprecedented pressure applied by 
the Government to very large bodies of members, or shows extreme and 
unprecedented pressure applied by very large bodies of members to 
the Government, is a question which may be safely left to the deci- 
sion of the country, and even to the maturer and repentant second 
thoughts of that three-sevenths of the House which made two-thirds 
of the speeches, and enforced nine-tenths of the divisions. If there 
was deliberate obstruction, the argument is strong for taking out of 
the hands of a minority powers of hindrance and delay which are 
absolutely inconsistent with parliamentary government, and are 
fatal to the very principle of representative institutions. If there 
was no wilful obstruction the case for a reform of procedure is even 
stronger, for it shows that without fault attributable to any leader or 
any party, the whole machinery of legislation and of public business, 
so far as the House of Commons is concerned, is out of order, and 
requires to be readjusted to new conditions. 

It is not necessary to discuss here the rules of procedure which the 
Government proposed last session. The substitution of day for night 
sittings would abolish the waste of time during what is now called, by 
a very improper and minimising use of the singular number, the 
dinner hour, and stop the tedious flow of the ‘ wish-wash that from 
five to eight ’—or rather from seven to ten, for modern customs have 
shifted the time—‘lags in small Lethes through the dull debate.’ The 
abolition of the committee and report stages on the Address will not be 
practicable in the approaching session. The arrangements for checking 
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frivolous and repeated motions of adjournment and wanton divisions, 
for giving priority after Whitsuntide to the measures which are most 
advanced, and the appointment of Grand Committees on law, trade 
and agriculture, might profitably be left over, after the example set 
by Mr. Gladstone in 1882, for a separate winter session. The reform 
of the clumsy and inefficient Closure rule of last session is the busi- 
ness to which the Government, if it wishes to be sure of doing any 
business at all, will do well first to address itself. The complicated 
arithmetical rule that in order to give effect to the Closure it must 
be supported by more than two hundred members, or, if opposed by 
less than forty members, must be supported by more than a hundred 
members, was found during last session inconveniently to impede its 
operation, and at the close of the session, when the attendance of 
Members is scanty it was not easy to ensure the attendance requisite for 
its enforcement. Closure by a bare majority is, we believe, the rule in 
the legislative assemblies of all countries, except Switzerland, in 
which Closure exists at all ; and proportional majorities are a novelty 
in our parliamentary system which has not justified itself by its 
working in this particular case. The previous assent of the Chair to 
the motion for Closure would prevent snap divisions, by which con- 
ceivably a debate might be prematurely brought to an end. If it 
should be thought desirable to relieve the Speaker and the Chairman 
of Committees of the somewhat invidious discretion imposed upon 
them by the existing rule, a proviso requiring that a certain term of 
notice—twenty-four or even forty-eight hours beforehand—shall be 
given, would prevent surprises, and would ensure that the deliberate 
sense of the House was truly taken. The principle of the Closure 
by a bare majority is indeed not free from difficulty. The House of 
Commons.is becoming more and more the one governing chamber in 
the country, and it is quite possible that a despotic Minister, com- 
manding a subservient majority, might use his power to force 
measures through the House without adequate discussion, under 
circumstances in which the House of Lords might find it difficult to 
exercise its power of resistance and delay. But we have to meet a 
present difficulty and danger; and the Parliament of the morrow 
will deal as circumstances require with the procedure of the morrow. 
There is little profit in forecasting the shadows of uncertain evils, 
especially as political prognostics are almost invariably wrong, and the 
mischief seldom comes in the form in which it is foreseen. If pur- 
posed obstruction or purposeless waste of time should disappear, the 
Closure rule will become a dead letter or may be repealed. 

Besides the dilatory habits or tactics which marked the last ses- 
sion of Parliament, the House of Commons cannot avoid discuss- 
ing the means of checking such outrageous violations of political 
decorum, and indeed of ordinary social and personal decency, as those 
which have made the English Parliament a by-word wherever its 
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proceedings are known. It is possible to be too punctilious and 
sensitive on this matter. The House of Commons is a public meet- 
ing, and the etiquette of the drawing-room would be out of place 
there. A good deal of rough language may very well be borne with, 
and it may be occasionally desirable for the Speaker or the Chairman 
of Committees to have ears which hear not, and eyes which see not. 
A formal and ceremonious politeness has never been a characteristic of 
the House of Commons, and a new Parliament representing social 
classes not formerly included in our representative system, and con- 
sisting in a large degree of members of a type not hitherto seen 
there, is likely to fall into excesses of which longer experience will . 
correct it. Sir Thomas Erskine May points out that in the sessions 
which immediately followed the Reform Act of 1832 the disorder 
and violence were extreme ; but that the members soon acquired the 
parliamentary instinct and breeding, and the reformed Parliament 
between 1832 and 1868 was a great deal more orderly than any of 
its predecessors, or even than the House of Lords. What happened 
under the representative system of 1832 may happen also under the 
representative system of 1885. Even the worst outbreaks of last 
session have their precedents in.what are regarded as the noblest 
periods of our parliamentary history. Mr. Philip Stanhope was 
called to order by the Speaker for describing Mr. Balfour as a man 
of whimsical and lackadaisical mind. But Mr. Philip Stanhope’s 
description of Mr. Balfour’s mind was politeness itself compared with 
Burke’s description of Lord North’s body, when he spoke of him as 
‘extending his right leg a full yard before his left, rolling his flaming 
eyes and moving his ponderous frame.’ Mr. Harrington reproached 
the Speaker with being perpetually ‘on the pounce’ for him. In 
1808 Mr. Tierney directly challenged Mr. Speaker Abbot’s conduct 
to himself, charging him with improperly stopping him from pro- 
ceeding, and with habitual unfairness. ‘Sir,’ said Mr. Ley, the 
deputy clerk, to Abbot, ‘did you see? Mr. Tierney falls upon you 
like an assassin.’ It was said of Lord Chatham that, like the husband- 
man in Virgil, he scattered his dirt with dignity and grace ; but that 
cannot be said of many eminent members. On the 9th of March, 
1769, Burke charged the Speaker of that day with partisanship, 
recalled the time when it was said by one of his predecessors, ‘My 
eyes are dim, I have no tongue to speak,’ and added sarcastically 
‘that though some gentlemen thought the Chair was in the debate, 
yet they were wrong; if all their senses interposed they were wrong ; 
the Chair was not in the debate.’ Fox, Lord John Cavendish, George 
Grenville, and other leaders of the Opposition joined in the wrangle 
with scarcely less intemperance. About a month later, when amid 
great confusion a member was whispering to the Speaker, Burke cried, 
‘I will be heard; I will throw open the doors and tell the people of 
England that when a man is addressing the Chair on their behalf, the 
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Speaker is engaged.’ On a motion for the attendance of a certain 
printer for breach of privilege, an amendment was moved that ‘ Thomas 
Evans do attend the House together with all his compositors, press- 
men, correctors, blockers and devils,’ which Burke supported, insist- 
ing especially on the devil, as being the most material personage in 
the whole business. Colonel Barré, who frankly announced, ‘ We get 
up to spin out time,’ alleged that he had been in the Speaker’s eye, 
adding, ‘ How I got out of your eye, and the honourable gentleman 
in, I cannot conceive.’ Burke denounced what he called the ‘ novel 
doctrine of the Speaker’s eye now growing up into an order as im- 
proper, irregular and unparliamentary,’ adding with an obvious in- 
sinuation of unfairness, ‘The Speaker may have his eye on one side of 
the House rather than the other.’ In 1795, General Tarleton, who 
afterwards apologised, denounced the Speaker (Mr. Addington) for 
calling the Opposition side to order when the other side was in a 
greater uproar, and exhibiting partiality. In the early years of the 
reformed Parliament matters were much not better. On the 6th of 
May, 1834, Mr. Ronayne charged Mr. Stanley (the late Lord Derby) 
with smiling contemptuously, and throwing his legs on the table 
like a man in an American coffee-house ; and O’Connell accused him 
of habitual disregard of veracity. In the same session Lord Al- 
thorp, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, accused Mr. Sheil of 
publicly denouncing the Irish Coercion Bill which was then before 
the House, while in private conversation he expressed his conviction 
that it was absolutely necessary if Ireland was to be a country to live 
in; and matters went so far that both members, one of them the 
leader of the House, were committed to the custody of the sergeant- 
at-arms, and only released on the promise that the dispute should 
not be carried out of doors. In the following session, Mr. Hume and 
Mr. Charlton told each the other that he was an impudent fellow, and 
that he would make him hold his tongue. 

It would be easy, with a little research, to add to these instances 
of parliamentary bad manners. A remarkable circumstance about 
them is that they were exhibited, for the most part, by men of the 
highest parliamentary position, instead of being confined to the lower 
order of members; though this peculiarity may, in some degree, be 
accounted for by the fact that only men of some parliamentary 
standing usually took part in the debates at the periods in question. 
Even making allowance for the softening and refinement of manners 
within the past century, and most of all during the latter half of it, 
the excesses of recent sessions cannot be described as worse in their 
character than those which marked the unreformed Parliament before 
1832, and the partially reformed Parliament since. The notable 
feature in the case is that what was exceptional then has become, 
on the part of very large bodies of members, habitual now, and is 
an ordinary instrument of disorder and violence. That experience 
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of parliamentary life and familiarity with social usages may reform 
some of the members of the existing Parliament, may fairly be hoped, 
but in the case of many of the more outrageous offenders license is 
habitual and persistent. It has endured during many years, and 
been carried over from one Parliament to another. It is necessary 
that measures should be taken for its repression. The mere rebuke 
of the Speaker, followed by suspension for a short time, has little 
effect with the more obstinate offenders. The suggestion has been 
made that the suspension, under certain aggravating conditions, 
should be for the whole session of Parliament, and that fines of a 
substantial amount should be imposed upon erring members. Pos- . 
sibly pecuniary penalties might be effective ; but possibly, too, a fund 
would speedily come into existence which would make a fine sit very 
lightly and impose but slight restraint on unruly tongues. If 
outbreaks, such as those to which we have referred, were seriously 
discountenanced and even openly rebuked by the Ministers and Privy 
Councillors of the front Opposition bench who are in political alliance 
with the disorderly elements, English, Scotch, and Irish, below the 
gangway, something might be done to check the evil. But unfortu- 
nately the influences which pass and repass across the gangway are 
reciprocal, and to a considerable degree counterbalance each other, 
and English political leaders playing to the Irish gallery and court- 
ing its applause, insensibly adapt themselves to its taste and adopt 
its manners. While supporters of the Government were called to 
order sixty-four times last session, Gladstonian and Parnellite 
members were called to order 612 times. 

The questions of order and procedure, of the limitation of de- 
bate to the purposes of genuine discussion, the efficient conduct of 
business, and of the re-establishment of parliamentary decorum 
naturally have precedence of actual legislation. The instrument 
must be fitted for its work before the work can be done. In this 
matter there is not likely to be any difference between the two 
sections of the Unionist Party, which together possess a majority of 
a hundred in the House ; nor ought reasonable Home Rulers, whether 
of Mr. Gladstone’s following or of Mr. Parnell’s, to find it hard to 
come into accord with the general sentiment of Parliament and the 
country. 

While professing not to have examined the matter with his- 
toric care, Lord Salisbury states his impression that the present 
Ministry is in a position which no Government has ever occupied 
before. The disease, he says, of grouping, by which sooner or later 
all representative bodies are affected, has laid hold of the House of 
Commons, and parties are there so divided that there is no one party 
in the House strong enough to outweigh the others. This phe- 
nomenon is not, we imagine, so unprecedented in our parliamentary 
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history as Lord Salisbury supposes it to be. In 1782, the coalition 
of Fox and North was necessary in order to give them-a working 
majority over the alliance of the Shelburne Whigs and the Court 
party among the Tories. When Mr. Pitt resumed office in 1804, his 
followers, -according to Lord Colchester, numbered only 230, and 
were liable to defeat by the coalesced forces of Addington, Grenville, 
and Fox. It was this state of things which led to the negotiations 
which Pitt opened with Fox, towards the close of his life, for a 
coalition Ministry. Two years later, when the Grenville-Fox 
administration was formed, the inclusion of Addington, who com- 
manded forty votes, in the Cabinet, was necessary to give the Govern- 
ment a safe majority. The Ministry of Mr. Canning was maintained 
in the House of Commons, against the hostility of Peel and the less 
liberal Tories, by the admission into it of a large Whig element, 
which gained for it the support of such men as Brougham and Sir 
Francis Burdett outside the Cabinet. A similar remark may be 
made of the coalition of Whigs, Radicals and Liberal Conserva- 
tives in the administration of Lord Aberdeen. The phenomenon 
which Lord Salisbury seems to think unigue is rather periodic. 
Instead of being a disease of the parliamentary system, it is a neces- 
sity from time to time of its healthy working. Grouping may some- 
times be a sign of political disintegration, but groups may, on 
the other hand, be simply the elements of new parties in the 
process of formation, disentangling themselves from old connections 
which have ceased to be natural, and forming new and healthier 
organisms. Whenever a great controversy is started, its first effect 
is almost invariably disuniting. Resistance to the personal preten- 
sions of the Sovereign separated the Fox from the Shelburne Whigs, 
and brought about, and in some partial degree justified, the otherwise 
discreditable coalition with North. Burke and the old Rockingham 
Whigs split off from Fox on the issues raised by the French Revolu- 
tion, and the reconstituted Ministry of 1793 was really a coalition 
Ministry. The Catholic Question brought about a combination of the 
Canning Tories with a section of the Whigs, and the question of Free 
Trade or Protection produced a similar rupture and recombination of 
parties under Lord Aberdeen. The maintenance of the parliamentary 
union with Ireland is a not less legitimate basis of common action, 
whether it take the form of alliance or coalition. Macaulay says, 
‘Twice in the course of the seventeenth century the two parties sus- 
pended their dissensions, and united their strength in a common 
cause. The first coalition restored hereditary monarchy; the second 
coalition rescued constitutional freedom.’ A coalition, or an alliance, 
or whatever be the name given to it, which shall save the parliamen- 
tary union on which the existence of the United Kingdom depends, 
will render a service not less signal to England and to the world. 
We have no fear that the discharge of this great task will be 
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endangered by any minor differences, and compared with it all differ- 
ences are minor. The strength, moreover, of the Government as a 
Unionist Government is greater than the combined strength of the 
two parties which support it. Ithas behind it that general sense of 
the country which is superior to and independent of any party or 
combination of parties, which is even numerically stronger than they, 
and which moves now to this side and now to that as its perception of 
the public welfare determines. Whatever concessions may be made 
at some future day to the principle of Home Rule in the several parts 
of the United Kingdom must be compatible with the maintenance 
of the Parliamentary union, as disestablished and defined in the Act ~ 
of Union. 

Frank H. HILL. 


VoL. XXIII.—No., 132. 
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THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE 
MEDICAL SCHISM. 


RECENT events have brought the subject of rival schools of medical 
practice into such prominence as to render the present time espe- 
cially suitable to a review of the situation. It must be conceded on 
all hands that the existence in a profession so eminently philanthropic 
as that of medicine of two opposing schools, one of which refuses to 
hold any kind of professional intercourse with the other, is under any 
circumstances a public calamity. I propose in the present article 
to examine and inquire into the origin of this schism and the grounds 
upon which it is at present maintained, in the hope that a candid and 
dispassionate consideration thereof may do something, if ever so little, 
towards the healing of the breach. 

In the early part of 1887 seven members of the medical staff of 
an old-established medical charity resigned their posts on the ground 
that ‘a vote of the governors . . . which enables professed homceopaths 
to hold office on the medical staff . . . has left them no alternative.’ 
The vacancies thus created were speedily filled up, the new-comers 
being drawn from both sections of the medical profession, thus pre- 
senting the (in this country at least) unprecedented spectacle of 
homeopaths and regulars co-operating harmoniously in the same 
medical institution. The medical press, which had laid its ban upon 
those who should dare to fill the vacancies occasioned by the seceders, 
of course took the non-homeopathic section to task; whereupon 
statements were published by two of these latter in justification of 
their ‘new departure.’ Briefly-summarised, these statements are 
as follows :— 


The presence of homceopathists‘on the staff is either prejudicial to the interests 
of the patients or it is not. If the former, then the action of medical men—not 
avowed homceopathists—in joining the staff deserves your approbation, since by 
diluting homeeopathic influence and diminishing homeopathic practice, they would 
tend, ex hypothesi, to augment the advantages and lessen the risks of the patients. 
If, on the other hand, homeopathists do not imperil the welfare of the patients, 
there is no justification for your condemnation of those who choose to serve in the 
same charity as they. You may hold that I have not stated the real point at issue, 
and maintain that it is professional honour which is at stake; in which case it 
appears to me you would exalt the importance of boycotting certain members of the 
profession above the needs of those for whose benefit the charity exists. Doctors 
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are made for man, not man for doctors. Supposing every member of the profession 
who is not a homeeopathist, avowed or otherwise, had abstained from applying for 
a vacant post, one of two things must have happened—either the vacancies would 
have been filled by homceopathists, or not filled at all. I have dealt above with 
the question of a homceopathic staff as affecting the patients; and as regards the 
other alternative, of the posts being left vacant, it comes to this: that the leading 
journal of a so-called noble profession—a profession which is supposed to embody 
some of the grandest instincts of humanity—by implication advocates that patients 
should be left destitute of advice until certain offending brothers, guilty of the un- 
pardonable sin of differing from the majority respecting therapeutic doctrine, shall 
be excommunicated. The interests of the poor are to be sacrificed in order that 
professional prejudice may be satisfied.’ 


In order to comprehend the depth of the prejudice displayed by 
the above recital of facts, and to arrive at a just estimate of the 
present relations of the two schools, it is necessary that we should 
briefly review the four objections which have been successively urged 
by the mass of the medical profession against the homeopathic body. 
Of these, two relate to matters of medical theory and practice, and 
two belong to the domain of medical politics and ethics. 

I. The foundation of the so-called homceopathic system of thera- 
peutics was the enunciation at the beginning of the present century 
by Hahnemann, a German physician of high standing as a scholar 
and a scientist, of the miscalled ‘law’—in reality a mere rule of 
practice—similia similibus curantur, ‘likes are cured by likes.’ 
This is how it is commonly but erroneously stated, the real formula 
being similia similibus curentur, ‘let likes be treated by likes.’ 

seing definitely stated, this means that, given a drug which produces 
a certain set of morbid symptoms when taken in sufficient quantity 
by a person in health, that same drug has a curative tendency if not 
given in too large a quantity in a disease characterised by the 
presence of similar morbid symptoms. Paradox as it seems, the rule 
was a generalisation from certain observed facts, and to be admitted 
as a practical rule, there is no necessity that it should be susceptible 
of a clear explanation, though such would. be undoubtedly desirable. 
Now, owing to its paradoxical nature, this rule was at the time of its 
enunciation, and until comparatively recently, proclaimed an axiom- 
atie absurdity and its possibility was held to be quite out of the 
question, save by those members of the profession who, in conse- 
quence of the opposition with which they were encountered, took 
their stand upon it as the leading principle of therapeutics with a 
certain amount of defiance. In such a state of things it is obvious 
that no good could arise from professional intercourse between 
adherents of this school and their opponents. A consultation under 
these circumstances could only end in one of two ways—either in 
hopeless disagreement, or in the complete sacrifice of principle on 
one side or the other. In either case the expense and burden of a 


1 Letter by Dr. Beckett in Zancet, April 23, 1887. 
a2 
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consultation would be a useless and unnecessary tax upon the patient ; 
and in the latter case, such a consultation could be nothing but a 
sham and a fraud. 

It is true that all through the controversy a few great minds, 
rather more catholic than their fellows, conceived it possible that there 
might be an element of truth even in what they could not understand, 
and of these I may mention Trousseau in France, the author of those 
classical lectures on clinical medicine which are among the most 
highly esteemed works of the profession; and Liston, one of the 
most eminent surgeons of his time, with Sir John Forbes, a firm 
opponent of homceopathy as a system,in England. These are Trous- 
seau’s words :— 

The homeopathic doctrine, considered in its general fundamental idea, certainly 
does not deserve the ridicule which the therapeutic applications made by the 
homeceopaths have provoked.? 


And again :— 

Experience has proved that many diseases are cured by therapeutic agents 
which seem to act in the same manner as the morbific cause to which we oppose 
them. 


Sir John Forbes’s opinion is expressed in the following terms : — 


No careful observer of his [Hahnemann’s] actions, or candid reader of his 
writings, can hesitate fora moment to admit that he was a very extraordinary 
map, one whose name will descend to posterity as the exclusive excogitator and 
founder of an original system of medicine as ingenious as many that preceded it, 
and destined probably to be the remote, if not the immediate, cause of more import- 
ant fundamental changes in the practice of the healing art than have resulted from 
any promulgated since the days of Galen himself.* 


In a lecture published in the Lancet of April 16, 1836, Liston re- 
cords the result of his treatment of erysipelas with belladonna, a method 
then as now in common use among homeeopaths, and claimed by them 
as an instance of the application of the ‘law of similars.’ In this 
lecture he says :— 


I believe in the homeeopathic doctrines to a certain extent, but I cannot as yet, 
from inexperience on the subject, go to the length its advocates would wish in so 
far as regards the very minute doses of some of their medicines, The medicines in 
the above cases were certainly given in much smaller doses than have hitherto ever 
been prescribed. The beneficial effects,as you witnessed, are unquestionable. . 
Without adopting the theory of this medical sect, you ought not to reject its doc- 
trines without close examination and inquiry. 


But this contention of the axiomatic absurdity and utter impos- 
sibility of the rule can only hold good so long as we are prepared to 
deny that such a case of the cure of morbid symptoms by a drug pro- 
ducing similar symptoms on the human body in health ever takes 
place. Prove one single instance, and the a priori objection vanishes. 
If it can and does occur in one case, there is no special reason why it 


2 Treatise on Therapeutics, ninth ed. vol. i. p. 274. 
* Brit. and For. Med. Review, vol. xxi. p. 226. 
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may not occur in two, or ten, or a thousand. The whole field of 
argument has changed, and instead of denying the rule as an impos- 
sibility, we can only say that its general application is not proved to 
our satisfaction. To that it may fairly be retorted by the homeopaths 
‘ Have you tried it?’ It is now no longer a theory to be reasoned 
about in the abstract, but a question purely of experience. And 
questions of experience are about the most variable of things. 

Of late, therefore, the objection to homceopathy and through it to 
its professors has been remodelled, though our conduct towards the 
latter remains the same. The rule similia similibus cwrantur is now 
admitted by ‘ men of light and leading’ in the profession to be partially 
true. In evidence of this may be quoted the following explicit state- 
ments from the preface by Dr. Lauder Brunton, F.R.S., to the third 
edition of his laborious Text-book of Pharmacology, Therapeutics, 
and Materia Medica. On page x thereof he says :— 

This rule [stmilia similibus curantur] was known to Hippocrates [to whom he 
elsewhere refers as the Father of Medicine] and the rule similta similibus curantur 
was recognised by him as true in some instances. 


Again, on page xii :— 


The only differen¢e between them [those homceopaths who have discarded 
the absurdities of infinitesimal dosage, to be subsequently referred to] and rational 
practitioners lies in the fact that the latter regard the rule as only of partial appli- 
cation. 


Once more :— 


It is not the use . . . of a drug which may produce symptoms similar to those 
of the disease that constitutes homceopathy. 


The preface from which these quotations are made received the 
unqualified approval of the Lancet (one of the two best known and 
most widely recognised organs of the profession), in a leading article 
on the 16th of April 1887. 

But that this rule is no longer held to be absurd per se, there is 
ample evidence scattered piecemeal throughout our whole practical 
therapeutics, as exemplified more particularly in the standard works of 
Dr. Ringer, F.R.S., Dr. Phillips, and Dr. Lauder Brunton, F.R.S. The 
first-named holds the post of Professor of the Principles and Practice 
of Medicine at University College, London; the second is late 
Lecturer on Materia Medica and Therapeutics at the Westminster 
Hospital ; while the third not only holds a like post at St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital, but is in addition an examiner in these subjects at 
the Royal College of Physicians, at the Universities of London and 
Manchester, and until recently at the University of Edinburgh. He 
therefore is in some sense an official judge of what constitutes the 
therapeutics of the present day. 

Not to enter more than is absolutely essential into any technical 
matters, it may suffice to quote one passage each from their works on 
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therapeutics, giving in juxtaposition their statements as to the 
physiological effects of some drug upon the healthy human body, 
and certain indications for its use in disease. 


To begin with Dr. Ringer. 


I quote his remarks upon amy] 


nitrite, a comparatively new therapeutic agent, from his Handbook 
of Therapeutics (eighth edition, 1880). 


Of the physiological effects of this drug 
on the healthy he says:— 


In thirty to forty seconds, whether 
inhaled, subcutaneously injected, or 
swallowed, it flushes the face and in- 
creases the heat and perspiration of the 
head, face, and neck. 

Sometimes the increased warmth 
and perspiration affect the whole sur- 
face; or while the rest of the surface 
glows, the hands and feet may become 
very cold. . . . It causes the heart and 
carotids to beat very strongly, and the 
head to feel full and distended, ‘ as if it 
would burst,’ or ‘as if the whole blood 
were rushing to the head.’ . . . It often 
causes slight mental confusion, giddiness, 
and a dreamlike state. 

Thus one woman, after a drop dose, 
turned deadly pale, felt giddy, and then 
became partially unconscious, remaining 
so for ten minutes. 


As to its therapeutic action, he has used 
this remedy with considerable success 
in cases of the following kind :— 

From various causes, ‘a woman... 

suffers from frequent attacks of flushings 
or “ heats” starting from various parts as 
the face, epigastrium, &c., thence spread- 
ing over the greater part of the body.’ 
These heats ‘are generally followed by 
perspiration, often very profuse... . 
The heats are often accompanied by 
great throbbing throughout the whole 
body, and followed by much prostration, 
the patient seeming scarcely able to rouse 
herself. After the heats pass away the 
skin sometimes becomes cold and clammy 
and may turn very pale.... Such a 
patient generally complains of cold fect 
and sometimes of cold hands... . 
Nitrite of amyl will prevent or greatly 
lessen these flushings or heats, and avert 
the profuse perspiration, throbbing of 
vessels, and great prostration. Sometimes 
it warms the feet and hands... . Amyl 
will also remove the giddiness, confusion 
of mind, heaviness in the head, and even 
headache.’ 


As an example from Dr. Phillips I will take aconite, and I quote 
from his Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 1886. 


Physiological Effects, 

In the early stage of aconite poison- 
ing the pulse may be quickened for a 
time, and the face flushed with a feeling 
of heat and fulness in the head. . . . On 
several occasions I have seen epistaxis 
occur... . I have myself experienced 
great palpitation of the heart, with much 
precordial oppression one hour and a 
half after taking twenty minims of the 
tincture. ... After full doses there 
may be headache. . . . In mammals the 
breathing becomes slow and laboured, 
with spasmodic attacks of partial 
asphyxia from inability to inspire. 


Therapeutical Uses. 


He has known aconite useful ‘ in car- 
diac disorder, non-inflammatory, but 
characterised by increased pulsation. 

‘TI have known it control epistazis. 


‘Dr. Fleming found it act well in all 
forms of functional palpitation. 


‘In different varieties of headache I 
have found aconite useful. 

‘ Nine of the cases [of pneumonia] not 
selected, showed the value of the drug 
at the commencement of the disease. 
They were characterised by rigors, dry 
cough, dyspnea, &c. 
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There is, however, frequently a ‘ In thesame stage of bronchitis it... 
harassing dry cough. alleviates the dry teasing cough. 

‘In membranous laryngitis it has re- 
lieved the hard dry cough. 


In toxic cases there is generally much ‘In several cases I have seen aco- 
restlessness. nite gutet the disturbing restlessness or 
“ fidgets” which affects men as well as 

women,’ 


Dr. Lauder Brunton shall bear testimony concerning ipecacuanha 
(Handbook of Pharmacology, Therapeutics, and Materia Medica, 
3rd edition). 


Physiological Action. Therapeutic Uses. 

In some persons it has a peculiarly Ringer strongly recommends the 
irritating action on the respiratory tract, spray of ipecacuanha wine in . . . bron- 
so that almost infinitesimal quantitiesof chial asthma... . It is used in catarrhs. 
the powder cause running at the nose 


and sometimes asthma. 
When taken internally it is an irri- In small doses it is often useful in 


tant to the mucous membrane of the vomiting from various causes. 
stomach and acts as a prompt emetic. 

Emetine (the alkaloid) produces in Tpecacuanha is very useful as an anti- 
dogs, both when injected under the skin dysenteric, especially in the acute dys- 
and when administered internally, entery of the tropics. 
diarrhea, which is sometimes bloody. 


It would be easy to multiply such instances as these, but as my 
object is merely to show that we have abandoned the objection to 
homeopathy founded upon the absolute absurdity of the ‘law of 
similars,’ one instance is as good as a thousand. It may not be 
consonant with facts to assert that a particular association of 
phenomena is sufficiently common to enable us to state it as a 
general fact or law; but we have clear ground for stating from the 
one verified instance that such a law is neither impossible nor 
absurd. 

Therefore this proof of the fact that like sometimes cures like, 
coupled with the admission that the law is of partial application, 
shows that the question as between ‘ homeopathic’ and other prac- 
titioners in reference to a particular rule of drug selection is no 
longer one of kind (as it would be were the doctrine attacked held 
to be a scientific nullity) but one of degree, viz. to what extent the 
rule is available as a therapeutic aid. But this by itself would not 
justify the ostracism of either party, because differences concerning 
the degree of application of any law are always liable to modification 
as the result of extended experience. Wherefore, from the point of 
view of medical practice the objection to mutual intercourse based 
upon the scientific absurdity of the ‘law of similars’ may be dis- 
carded, though, as we shall see, that law will recur as a source of 
objection with greater show of reason when we come to the domain 


of medical politics. 
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II. ‘The next objection, based upon a matter of medical theory 
and practice, refers to the doctrine of infinitesimal dosage. Briefly 
stated, the principle amounts to this: that an organ in a morbid 
condition, or temporarily unbalanced, will respond to the stimulus of 
a much smaller dose of a given drug endowed with a special action 
upon it than would be requisite to influence it in health. On this 
principle, the ‘homeopathic’ practitioners are accustomed to sub- 
divide their drugs on a decimal scale, and I am bound to admit that 
with some this principle is carried to, in my opinion, an absurdly 
ridiculous extent. But then let us remember that we smell by the 
contact of material particles with the sensitive nerve-network spread 
out on the nasal mucous membrane. How infinitesimal must be the 
particles a man leaves behind him as he journeys; yet they are suffi- 
cient to enable the bloodhound to track him by the smell, even 
through a confused trail of many mingled scents. So that here 
again the essential difference between the ‘homeopathic’ and the 
ordinary practitioner is a matter, not of kind, but of degree—a propo- 
sition which I will now endeavour to illustrate. 

First: as to the principle of small doses, witness Dr. Lauder 
Brunton in the preface above referred to:— 


We are not homceopaths because . . . we use small doses. 
It is not the use of . . . a small dose . . . that constitutes homeopathy. 


The Lancet also, in a leading article in its issue on the 16th of 
April 1887, states :— 


The ordinary practitioner differs from the homceopathic in being free to use any 
drug which he knows to be of use in the case, and that in any quantity experience 
shows to be best, 


As to the disability of the ‘ homceopath’ implied in this passage, 
I shall have more to say under the next heading. It suffices here 
to show that a small dosage is not necessarily peculiar to the 
‘homeeopath,’ of whom, indeed, Dr. Brunton says in the paragraph 
quoted just now, ‘ But the infinitesimal doses are so absurd that 
I believe they have been discarded by many homceopaths.” 

Now for practical facts. While,as Dr. Brunton testifies, we have 
on the part of many of the leading lights of ‘homeopathy’ a ten- 
dency to discard the extremes of smallness, and to return to a tan- 
gible, if diminutive, dose, we find the ordinary practitioner learning 
to utilise smaller and smaller doses of drugs; so that quantities are 
now commonly prescribed which would, forty years ago, have been 
regarded (and as a matter of fact are still so regarded by many 
veteran practitioners who were educated in the old school) as 
almost equally ridiculous with those of the ‘ homeopaths’ them- 
selves. Witness ‘a third of a grain of grey powder,’ ‘a single grain 
of bichloride (of mercury) dissolved in a pint of water and a tea- 
spoonful of this solution given each hour,’ i.e. 45 grain for a dose ; 
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‘1, to 7, grain of tartar emetic ;’ ‘ half a drop, or a drop, of the tinc- 
ture (of aconite) in a teaspoonful of water;’ drop doses of the tinc- 
ture of nux vomica, of ipecacuanha wine, and a host of other similar 
novelties in dosage, recommended by Dr. Ringer in his Handbook 
of Therapeutics, a manual deservedly in the hands of almost every 
student of medicine. These points are, I think, enough to show 
that there is a gradual drawing together of the two schools on the 
subject of dosage, and that the difference between them is one, not 
of kind, but of degree: a difference, moreover, which is slowly, but 
surely, diminishing in extent. 

Thus far, therefore, it seems to me that we have arrived at the 
following position: There is no longer that primary and fundamen- 
tal difference between the two schools, based upon an essential in- 
compatibility of tenets, such as existed when by the ‘ orthodox’ 
school the practical rule similia similibus curentur was held to be, 
not merely not proven, but altogether impossible and absurd, and 
entirely devoid of foundation in fact. On the contrary, there are 
many conceivable instances where the practice of the two schools 
would overlap as regards drug treatment, not to mention such 
common ground as electricity, hydropathy, massage, hygiene and 
regimen, preventive medicine, and surgery, particularly the local 
treatment of special diseases. 

Neither is the question of dosage now so essential a distinction. It 
is now quite conceivable that a ‘ homeeopathic’ practitioner and Dr. 
Ringer, Dr. Phillips, Dr. Lauder Brunton, or any of the vast numbers of 
‘ ordinary practitioners’ who follow them, might meet in consultation 
if they felt so inclined, and be in entire harmony, without any sacrifice 
of principle on either side, not only as to the drug to be adminis- 
tered, but even as to the dose: and this not in an exceptional case 
or two, but in a very large number, if not the majority, of cases. 

That being so, it is as much as can be expected from any consul- 
tation ; for we of the ‘orthodox’ school have not the reputation of 
being unanimous to a fault in our recommendations for treatment ; 
while among surgeons there are many of high repute who have never 
adopted, or, having adopted, have discarded, what is known as the 
Listerian method of antiseptic surgery ; while others, their compeers 
in every way, consider the neglect of Listerian precautions during 
and after operation an almost criminal offence. Yet admirable re- 
sults are forthcoming from both sides, and neither section dreams of 
refusing to hold professional intercourse with the other. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the wholesale ostracism of 
“homceopathic’ practitioners can no longer claim any justification from 
the plea of an essential incompatibility of methods of practice. While 
these points were regarded as absurd in themselves, unscientific, and 
untrue in every case, the ‘ orthodox’ school (meaning thereby the 
majority) had some reason for holding aloof, and for stating that in 
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the nature of things all mixed consultations must prove futile. 
Once admit, however, as I have shown to be now admitted, that the 
‘ homeeopathic’ rule is even to the slightest extent true, and it is no 
longer, as of old time, a foregone conclusion that such consultations 
cannot arrive at an harmonious result; but the possibility thereof 
depends (as in ordinary consultations between ‘ orthodox’ practi- 
tioners) upon matters of detail and not of principle. 

This brings me to the second division of the subject, viz. the 
objections based upon grounds of medical politics and ethics. And 
here, looking at the matter from the general point of view of the 
profession, Iam free to admit that we of the majority have some 
prima facie ground for our action. I say prima facie, because I 
cannot but feel that calm and dispassionate consideration will lead 
us to the opinion that here, as in most polemics, the differences will 
be ultimately found to result from a misapprehension of the position 
actually taken by our opponents. Why this is so, it is easy to see. 
Truth is like acube, and language is inadequate to depict, as the eye 
is unable to discern, all sides of this cube at once. Consequently 
that side which is attacked assumes for a time an undue prominence 
in the argument. The picture, therefore, which is presented to the 
eye of the opponent, though true in fact, is false in proportion, and, 
when wrested from its relation to the other sides of the cube of 
truth, ceases to be true. 

III. The first objection on the new ground is this. It is ad- 
mitted that similia similibus may be, nay is, true in some cases ; 
and in those cases, therefore, there would not necessarily be any dif- 
ference of opinion between the two schools as to what drug should 
be selected in the treatment of a given disease ; but (in the words 
of Dr. Lauder Brunton)— 


It is the falsity of the claim which homceopathy makes to be in possession, if 
not of the universal panacea, at least of the only true rule of practice, that makes 
homceopathy a system of quackery.‘ 


And again :— 

The essence of homceopathy as established by Hahnemann lies in the infini- 
tesimal dose and the universal application of the rule similia similibus curantur. 
But the infinitesimal doses are so absurd that, I believe, they have been discarded 
by many homeeopaths. To such men, all that remains of homeopathy is the 
universality of the rule similia similibus curantur.* 


Here then, it would seem, are our adversary’s articles of faith, 
viz. the doctrine of infinitesimal doses, and the wniversal application 
of the ‘law of similars.’ Before we proceed to confute them, let us 
be quite certain whether they are so, or are merely the product of 


our own imagination. 
And first as to the infinitesimal dose. And, without going into 


4 Preface to the third edition of Pharmacology, Therapeutics, and Materia Medica. 
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the question where the finite ends and the infinite begins, one may 
point to Dr. Lauder Brunton’s admission that the doctrine has been 
discarded by many homeopaths. But that which is only held by a 
section can be no justification for a condemnation of the whole. On 
this score, therefore, such objection as there is to be made applies only 
to individuals, because of their adhesion to that doctrine, and should 
not be directed against the whole body indiscriminately. This point, 
I think, demands no further argument. 

Before proceeding to discuss the second part of our present argu- 
ment, I would repeat what I have said above about the tendency in 
all disputation to push into undue and inharmonious prominence the 
proposition attacked. On this account, therefore, some allowance must 
be made for exaggerated statements in the heat of argument, especially 
an argument which, owing to the excommunication it has entailed 
upon one of the parties, is almost of necessity wanting in calmness 
and judgment. 

I have taken some pains among a number of representative 
‘homeopathic’ physicians to ascertain what their views really are as 
regards the ‘law of similars.’ To take the negative side first, let us 
see what they are not. First, this so-called law is not a law at all, 
but a mere therapeutic rule, and its proper formula, as I have stated 
above, is not stmilia similibus curantur, ‘ likes are cured by likes,’ 
but similia similibus curentur, ‘let likes be treated by likes.’ In 
the second place, it is not applied to all therapeutic measures, but 
merely at present to drug treatment. (I say ‘ at present,’ for I learn 
that one homeopathic friend considers that he has succeeded in de- 
monstrating some place for it in the domain of electro-therapeutics. 
That remains to be seen, and I shall be curious to know what treat- 
ment his ideas, and especially the facts he adduces in support of them, 
will receive when they are published.) In the third place, it is not 
claimed by ‘ homeeopaths ’ as a body (and the opinions of some do not 
justify the condemnation of the whole), that even in the sphere of 
drug treatment the applicability of this law is universal. Starting with 
the admission of Dr. Lauder Brunton and the Lancet,’ that the rule is 
of partial application, the so-called ‘ homeeopaths’ present every degree 
of belief as to the extent to which it applies. There may perhaps be 
individuals who claim for it an absolute exclusiveness ; all I can say 
is, that I have not met with such, that even if there are, their extra- 
vagance is no ground for other than their individual condemnation, 
and that the majority stop far short of this line. 

Now for the positive aspect. What the ‘homeopaths ’ as a body 
do claim amounts simply to this. ‘ Similia similibus curentur,’ they 
say, ‘is a true therapeutic rule and should have its due place in the 
economy of medical practice. That you have granted. Then the 


5 In its leading article of the 16th of April 1887, on the preface to his work above 
referred to. 
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difference is merely as to the extent of its application. You of the 
“ orthodox ” school allow it, say, ten, fifteen, or twenty per cent. scope. 
We the so-called, not the self-called, ** homceopaths” say that in our 
individual experience it is of still greater application, but as to the 
extent we, too, differ among ourselves according to our individual ex- 
perience, agreeing, however, in this, that it covers the majority of 
cases, One thing further we are agreed upon, viz. that whatever 
future research and increased experience may ultimately show, it is 
not at present of universal application, as the greater or less fre- 
quency with which each one of us has at times to supplement it with 
other therapeutic measures amply testifies. Our relations as to drug 
treatment with “ orthodox” physicians are parallel to those now obtain- 
ing among surgeonswith reference to “antiseptic surgery.” Sir Joseph 
Lister introduced a method of operating and dressing wounds under 
antiseptic conditions. It is claimed for this system that it promotes 
readier healing, and lessens, almost to the extent of abolishing, such 
complications as blood-poisoning, erysipelas, &c., thereby conducing 
enormously not only to the comfort but also to the safety of the patient. 
Yet, at the present moment, while it is not denied by any that this 
system has been of some service (if in nothing else, at any rate in 
instilling the necessity for careful attention to detail and absolute 
cleanliness), some do not use it at all, either having never tried it or 
having discarded it ; some use it rigorously and exclusively; while 
between the two extremes there is every degree of compliance and 
non-compliance with its methods, according to the fancy and experi- 
ence of the surgeon. And yet neither party feels called upon to 
ostracise the other. Whatever justification, therefore, the undue 
straining of the therapeutic rule may give for an ostracising policy 
directed against individuals, its mere acknowledgment as a thera- 
peutic method, even of more or less general application, affords abso- 
lutely none for boycotting the whole “ homeopathic” body en masse.’ 

I propose now to adduce evidence in support of my statement 
that universality is not an essential article of faith, nor exclusiveness 
a matter of practice, with the so-called ‘ homceopaths’ as regards the 
‘law of similars.’ I will oppose to the exaggerated assertions made 
in the heat of polemical discussion, the formal and ex cathedra 
statements of a few reputed ‘homeopaths,’ when speaking calmly 
and dispassionately in their capacity as teachers. The following are 
the words of Dr. Holcombe, a representative American ‘ homceopath,’ 
delivered ea cathedra in an address to the Hahnemannian Medical 
Society of Cincinnati in 1875 :— 


Some people suppose that a physician professing belief in homceopathic law is 
obliged to limit his practice strictly to the application of that law. He is not to 
administer a purgative, or to give an opiate, or to prescribe quinine, or to recommend 
a mineral water under any circumstances, without in some way incurring the sus- 
picion of sailing under false colours, or having deserted his creed and betrayed his 
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principles. To thase who cannot rise above the mere partisan spirit of cliques and 
schools, this may seem to be a righteous judgment. The man, however, who is 
loyal only to nature and to truth regards such restrictions as sheer impertinence, 
and claims everything which cures, whether explainable or not, as inalienably his 
own. 


Compare with the above the following remarks of Dr. Lauder 
Brunton in the preface to his book so frequently referred to. 


As a medical man is bound to do his utmost for the good of the patient, it is 
obvious that although he may employ baths or packs as a mode of treatment, he 
cannot, without becoming untrue to his profession, throw aside all other means of 
treatment and become a hydropath : nor can he consult on equal terms with those 
who, either through ignorance or wilful blindness, deny the use of other means of 
cure, and limit themselves to the application of water. What is true of hydropathy 
is true of homceopathy. 

What a hopelessly irreconcileable conflict of opinion between 
representative men of both schools, to be sure! Or is it just possible 
that we may have been bowling at imaginary ninepins after all? 

Not to become wearisome with examples, I will content myself 
with one more quotation, this time from the Eléments de médecine 
pratique of Dr. Jousset, a leading Paris ‘ homeopathic’ physician. 

The indications [for the employment of medicines] are governed by two laws, 
contraria contrariis and similia similibus. Contraria contrariis is the law of the 
indications in old physic, It is directed to the proximate cause of the disease, and 
it is believed to destroy this cause by its contrary. It is an etiological therapeia ; 
its axiom is sublata causa tollitur effectus. It is a law which is admirably adapted 
to diseases having an external cause. It is the therapeutics of surgery. . . . Similia 
similibus is directed to the symptoms and not to the cause; it may therefore be 
employed independently of any hypothesis. . . . The materia medica is still very 
incomplete. There are diseases which are not amenable to the known remedies 
emplcyed in accordance with the law of similars. Empiricism is in such case the 
only method possible. . . . Finally, there are incurable diseases; the physician 
should remember that when he cannot cure, he ought to attempt to relieve suffer- 
ing, This is the object of palliative medication. 


IV. So much for the supposed exclusive application of the ‘law 
of similars’ among so-called ‘homceopaths.’ Let us now consider 
the final objection which is urged by the leaders of the ‘ orthodox’ 
school as a justification for their policy of ostracism. 

Here, again, I cannot do better than quote Dr. Lauder Brunton, 
and reinforce his statement with those of other authorities. In the 
preface to which I have had such frequent occasion to refer, he writes 
as follows :— 

Yet this arrogant claim [viz. that of being in possession of the only true rule 
of therapeutics] constitutes the essence of the system, and the man who, leaving 
Hahnemann and going back to Hippocrates, regards the rule similia similibus 
curantur as only of partial and not of universal application, has no longer any right 
to call himself a homceopath. 

Again :— 

Yet we hear some leading homeeopaths say,‘ We do not claim any exclusiveness 
for our method,’ and then complain that they are excommunicated by the medical 
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profession. If they have renounced the errors of Hahnemann’s system, they ought 
not to retain its name, but frankly acknowledge their error and return to rational 
medicine, of which Hippocrates is regarded as the father. 


In 1883 a discussion arose at the Medical Societies of New York 
on the subject of consultations between ‘ homceopathic’ and ‘ orthodox’ 
practitioners. In a paper on this subject contributed to the New 
York Medical Journal of the 7th of April 1883, Dr. Austin Flint, 
a highly-respected and well-known physician, and an opponent of 
‘ mixed ’ consultations, writes : 


The objectionable point in the [old]code [of medical ethics] is that which makes 
‘a practice based on an exclusive dogma’ the ground of a refusal to meet practi- 
tioners in consultation. This is not a valid objection. Any physician has a right 
either to originate or adopt an exclusive dogma, however irrational or absurd it may 
be. Dogmas have prevailed more or less in the past history of medicine. If ina 
consultation there be lack of agreement respecting either diagnosis or treatment, the 
code indicates in another article precisely the course to be pursued. The true 
ground for refusing fellowship in consultations, as in other respects, is a name and 
an organisation distinct from and opposed to the medical profession. "Whenever 
practitioners assume a distinctive appellation, thereby assuming to represent an 
essentially distinct system of practice, taking an attitude of antagonism to the 
regular profession, seeking popular favour on the ground that they belong to a‘ new 
school’ based upon truth and productive of good, whereas the regular profession 
belong to the ‘ old school,’ based on error and productive of harm, how can there 
be fellowship either in consultation or in other respects ? 


In a leading article of the 9th of March 1887, the Medical Press 
and Circular says :— 


There is nowhere desire to impose any particular doctrine or mode of treatment ; 
this is left to the conscience and skill of independent practitioners ; what we depre- 
cate is, in the language of the Royal College of Physicians, ‘the assumption or 
acceptance of designations implying the adoption of special modes of treatment.’ 
Homeeopaths are not the only, though the most obvious, sinners in this respect. 


And again :— 


They [medical men] must convince the public that their attitude does not arise 
from any wish to restrict or limit the scope and field of practice, but simply and 
purely from a dislike forthe use of designations which are misleading and contrary 
to the respect and dignity of the profession. 


There is also a journal called the Hospital, which summarises 
the opinions more lengthily stated above when it says :— 


The truth is that so-called ‘ homceopaths’ cut themselves off from the great body 
of scientific practitioners by’a voluntary and useless act of schism. If they were 
content to be medical men like others, they could practise according to any principle 
they pleased, and nobody would say a word.° 


Thus, then, we have at last reached the real battle-ground of 
to-day. The ‘law of similars’ is admittedly to some extent true; 
to what extent, each practitioner is free to decide for himself as the 


® Hospital, February 12, 1887. 
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result of his own experience. The question of dosage is also not an 
article of faith, but a matter to be decided by each one for himself. 
Even the confining of practice to a special or exclusive method is not 
universally admitted to be a valid objection, and indeed owns but 
one leading authority as its supporter. So long as the practitioner 
does not claim that his rule is the only true therapeutic rule, so long 
as he does not ‘ trade upon a name’ implying such a claim, or, by the 
formation of organisations distinct from and opposed to those of the 
regular profession, take an attitude of antagonism thereto, there is 
no ground for refusing him the full rights of professional fellow- 
ship. 

Now let us look back a little into the history of medicine. A 
therapeutic rule by no means novel, but which had for centuries 
remained practically buried, was unearthed as it were by a certain 
section of the medical profession and proclaimed afresh. That rule 
was the ‘law of similars,’ and the application of it is fitly called 
‘homeeopathy,’ and those who use it to any extent are to that extent 
‘homeeopaths.’ Its applicability, either partial or universal, was at 
first flatly denied and pronounced absurd by the mass of the profession ; 
and it therefore not unnaturally came about that those who acknow- 
ledged it, independently of the extent of their claim, were dubbed 
‘homeopaths’ by their opponents. They were also, as a matter of 
history, anathematised and excommunicated, were deprived of their 
posts in hospitals, of their chairs at universities, of membership of 
medical societies, and were thus in accordance with a law of nature 
driven into combination and organisation in self-defence. There was 
then no question of the ethical aspect asa ground of objection ; it 
was purely and simply a refusal to recognise as professional brethren 
those whose practice was based to any extent at all upon the despised 
‘law of similars.’ On that ground Dr. Rapp, Professor of Pathology 
and Therapeutics in the University of Tiibingen, was dismissed from 
his chair; Dr. Keith was removed from the staff of the Aberdeen 
Infirmary; while virulent but unsuccessful attempts were made to 
deprive Dr. Henderson of his post as Professor of Pathology at the 
University of Edinburgh, and Dr. Tessier of his staff appointment in 
the Paris hospitals. 

Moreover, to show that the present ground of objection is a com- 
plete change of front, I would point out that the Provincial Medical 
and Surgical Association—the progenitor of the present British 
Medical Association—passed in 1851, at Brighton, under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Horner of Hull (who, by the way, was a few years later 
deprived of his post in the Hull Infirmary and struck off the list of 
Vice-Presidents of the Association for becoming a ‘ homeopath’), 
resolutions stating that professional intercourse with ‘homoopaths’ 
was ‘derogatory to the honour of members of the Association.’ It 
then defined— 
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that there are three classes of practitioners who ought not to be members of this 
association, viz. 1st, Real homeopathic practitioners; 2nd, Those who practise 
homeeopathy in combination with other systems of treatment; 3rd, Those who, 
under vsrious pretences, meet in consultation, or hold professional intercourse with 
those who practise homceopathy. 


The second of these classes clearly ostracises even those who 
acknowledge only a partial application of the ‘ law of similars,’ while 
the third enunciates a course of bigotry and intolerance which I 
believe it was reserved for the year 1887, in spite of the much wider 
views we now hold, to attempt to put into action. 

Now I am free to admit that had the separation originated as a 
consequence of the antagonistic organisations, instead of, as in point 
of fact, vice versa, no condemnation could have been too strong for 
those who thus wantonly destroyed the unity of the profession. But 
in the face of the facts I have just related, I would ask ‘ Ought we 
to complain, can we even be surprised, at the existence of a sectarian 
designation or of independent organisations ? ’ 

It may be objected that with reference to the differences of 
opinion above alluded to concerning the merits and extent of appli- 
cation of ‘antiseptic surgery,’ there are no Listerian hospitals or 
societies, no men who dub themselves or permit themselves to be 
dubbed Listerians or Antiseptists. Granted; but are we so certain 
there would not have been if Lister had been deprived of his chair 
at Edinburgh, and if those who did not believe in or use his method 
had cast out those who did from their societies, dismissed them from 
their posts in hospitals, and refused to hold any professional inter- 
course with them whatever ? 

And how stands the case now? Is there any justification, any 
excuse, for the maintenance of a designation, of special organisations, 
at the present time? We are told that if those whose practice is 
more or less based upon the ‘ law of similars’ will only abstain from 
calling themselves ‘ homeopaths,’ give up their special organisations, 
directories, and societies, and dismantle their hospitals, the hand of 
professional fellowship shall be once more extended to them. In- 
dividuals have tried it, and with what result ? Why, that they are im- 
mediately accused of dishonourable conduct. Call yourself a homeo- 
path and you are ‘trading on a name’ that is derogatory to the 
profession. Do not call yourself one, and you are sailing under 
false colours. ‘ Heads I win, tails you lose!’ 

What was the case with Dr. Kidd at the deathbed of Lord Bea- 
consfield ? He had, I believe, discarded the appellation of *‘ homeo- 
path,’ and removed his name from the homeopathic directory, and he 
notoriously did not admit the universal application of the ‘ law of 
similars ’ nor the necessity for infinitesimal dosage. Yet Sir William 
Jenner felt it his duty to refuse to meet him, and Dr. Quain only felt 
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justified in so doing when armed with a special dispensation from 
the Royal College of Physicians ! 

Again, in the case of the institution with a reference to which I 
commenced this article, while the incriminated members certainly 
did offend by being connected with ‘ homeopathic ’ institutions, and 
figuring in the ‘homeopathic’ directory, the whole spirit of the 
complaint lay in the fact that their practice was at any rate to some 
extent based upon the application of the ‘law of similars,’ a law 
which is admitted (Dr. Lauder Brunton tells us) as of partial appli- 
cation by the ordinary practitioner, and about which the only dispute 
is to what extent it applies—a question of infinity, and one only to 
be determined by the possession of infinite knowledge. In evidence 
of this statement let me adduce facts. 

In a circular addressed to the governors, the executive committee 
state that they have called upon the offending members not merely 
‘to remove their names from the homeopathic register’ and ‘to 
resign any appointment they may hold at any homeopathic institution,’ 
but also ‘to desist from the said practice [of homeopathy ] in future.’ 

In a letter addressed by six members of the medical staff to the 
chairman of the executive committee they consider the fact ‘ that 
for some time past patients of the infirmary have been treated 
homeeopathically ’ renders it ‘ highly desirable that an inquiry should 
be made into the matter.’ 

In a further circular addressed by a section of the executive 
committee to the governors, a complaint is made of ‘ the introduction 
of homeopathy as a method of practice by certain members of the 
medical staff,’ which will induce ‘a large majority of the medical staff 
to resign if such practice be continued.’ 

The resolution moved at the meeting of governors (the rejection 
of which resulted in the resignation of seven of the medical staff) 
calls upon the offenders, among other things, ‘ to cease from practising 
homeopathy.’ I fail to see any compliance in these acts with ‘the- 
absence of any desire to fetter members of the profession in the 
theories of medical practice they may adopt.’ 7 

The present writer, who happened at the time to be on the 
medical staff of another hospital, applied for and was appointed to 
one of the vacancies created by the resignations referred to above. 
Whereupon a committee meeting was called at the other institution 
and a resolution was passed in these terms :— 

That no member of the staff of the Queen’s Jubilee Hospital be connected with 
a homeopathic establishment, or with any institution in which homeopathy is 


either a recognised or an optional mode of treating the sick, or at which avowed or 
known homeeopathists are office-holders. 


On the strength of this resolution the writer was called on to 
resign, and refusing to do so was suspended ; the subsequent events 


* Resolution of the Royal College of Physicians of London, December 27, 1881. 
VoL. XXIIT.—No., 132. T 
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are on record in the Law Reports and the columns of the Times for 
December 1887 and January 1888. 

Surely this case was the reductio ad absurdwm of anti-homeo- 
pathic bigotry and intolerance. The writer did not acknowledge the 
homeopathic law as being one of general application any more than 
would Dr. Brunton or Dr. Ringer, yet, because he even chose to asso- 
ciate on the staff of a charitable institution with homcopaths, it was 
attempted to extend the boycotting principle to him. 

In the face of evidence such as this, is it to be wondered at that 
the so-called ‘ homeopaths’ hesitate to respond to the invitation to dis- 
organise themselves, or to hasten with rapturous enthusiasm ‘ to frankly 
acknowledge their error and return to rational medicine, of which 
Hippocrates is regarded as the father’? What amount of credence 
can they place in the promises that are held out to them that if they 
disband their own organisations, dismantle their own special hospitals, 
discard their special designation and directories, they will once more 
be restored to full professional fellowship, or stand upon their indi- 
vidual merits when seeking public appointments ? 

To summarise: Objections to professional intercourse between 
the majority of the profession and so-called ‘ homcopaths’ have been 
based on the following grounds :— 

I. Their special method of treatment depends upon a rule which 
is an axiomatic absurdity. 

II. They are essentially bound to a reductio ad absurdwm in the 
question of dosage. 

III. They claim an exclusive possession of the only true rule of 
practice. 

IV. They trade upon a separatist designation, and form societies 
and organisations distinct from and opposed to those of the regular 
profession, and are thus the originators of a schism. 

On the first two of these grounds it is alleged that professional 
intercourse must be futile; on the last, two that it is derogatory. 

In reply I have attempted to show— 

I. That the great authorities amongst the majority admit and 
prove the said rule not to be an axiomatic absurdity, but to some ex- 
tent true; and that a mere difference of opinion as to the extent of 
its application does not destroy the possibility of an harmonious con- 
sultation. 

Il. That the reductio ad abswrdum of dosage is not essential, 
and consequently cannot be a valid reason for ostracising homcopaths 
en masse ; and, being a question of degree and not of kind, is always 
open to adjustment. 

III. That the so-called homceopaths do not in theory claim pos- 
session of the only true rule of therapeutics, and do not in practice 
discard other methods, rules, and auxiliaries. That the exclusiveness, 
if exclusiveness there be, lies with those who practically admit every 
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method and rule except the ‘law of similars,’ which, however, they 
verbally accept as ‘ true to some extent.’ 

IV. That all those who admit the truth of and apply in practice 
—to whatever extent—the ‘law of similars,’ are to that extent ipso 
facto practising ‘homeopathy,’ and are therefore *‘ homeopaths.’ 
No exception can, therefore, be justly taken to this appellation, unless 
it be held also to imply the rejection of all other rules and methods, 
which it is shown not to do; that the name was conferred, not as- 
sumed, at a time when even the partial truth and application of the 
‘law’ were scouted as absurd and denied, and that the separate or- — 
ganisations were originated at the same time and solely as a means 
of self-defence ; and, finally, that their present maintenance is ex- 
cusable when we consider the fact, of which ample evidence has been 
supplied, that even now, in spite of liberal professions, and an ac- 
knowledgment of the partial truth of the homeopathic law by the 
leaders of the profession, there is still on the part of the rank-and- 
file a disposition to make its acceptance and application—nay, even 
to make association with those who accept or apply it—a ground of 
professional ostracism. : 

In a discussion in the Times in December of last year we were 
told by two of the writers, as certain medical journals never tire of 
telling us, and as the seceders from the Margaret Street Infirmary 
assured us, that the medical profession has long since ‘ definitively 
spoken ’ on the subject. It is just such absurd and pitiable dogmatism 
as this which does more harm to the medical profession than any 
amount of quackery. On how many subjects has the medical pro- 
fession yet spoken ‘ definitively ’ in regard to which it has not seen fit 
to change its opinion in course of time? This attempt to bar appeal, 
to stop discussion, is a most narrow-minded policy, and one which has 
proved disastrous in all times to every organisation that has tried it. 


KENNETH MILLICAN. 
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THE DEATH OF 
ABDUL AZIZ AND OF TURKISH REFORM. 


TuE history of the attempt to establish constitutional government 
in Turkey in 1875 and 1876 is not known as it deserves to be; and, 
indeed, it is doubtful whether even those who descanted most freely 
on the affairs of that country were at all aware of its existence. It 
was, however, in many respects a remarkable movement, which, 
but for a succession of disastrous fatalities, seemed likely to lead to 
results that would have changed the whole nature of the Turkish 
Government; and it is not pleasant to remember how largely this 
country is answerable for its failure. 

The position of England in the East was at that time very 
different from that which it became when the confidence that used 
to be felt in us as a friendly Power gave place to a distrust for which 
too much reason was afforded, and for long left our voice with 
scarcely more weight than that of a second-rate State; and the 
reformers would hardly have ventured upon an undertaking full of 
difficulties and dangers unless they had believed that they could 
count upon receiving from the British people the moral support that 
would certainly not have been withheld if the nature of the move- 
ment had been understood. But, unfortunately, public opinion was 
then formed and guided by men animated by a blind hatred of every- 
thing Turkish, who represented the new constitution as a sham or 
‘paper’ constitution, invented for purposes of his own by Midhat 
Pasha, whom they denounced as an unscrupulous impostor, actuated 
only by motives of personal interest and ambition. 

It would not be easy for them to explain how popular institu- 
tions are ever to be established in a despotically governed country 
otherwise than by means of what must at first be a ‘ paper’ constitu- 
tion or charter; and they must be difficult indeed to satisfy if they 
can require from any man greater proof of sincerity than was given 
by Midhat Pasha in the cause to which he devoted himself, and for 
which he risked and lost his life. 

Their feelings are not to be envied if they reflect, as now perhaps 
they sometimes may, that by the merciless ridicule and contempt 
which they heaped on the constitution, emboldening the Sultan to 
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set aside the charter that had been obtained with so much difficulty, 
they did their part in again rivetting on Turkey the wretched 
arbitrary system of government from which she had so nearly been 
freed, and in sending the principal reformers into exile and to 
death, 

To myself the collapse of the attempted reform was a deep morti- 
fication, for I had watched the development of the movement from its 
earliest beginning, and had followed its progress with extreme interest. 
As I had been long enough in Turkey to be well aware of the need 
for reform, and to be convinced that nothing effectual could be done 
till some control over the palace and the ministers was obtained, — 
when Midhat Pasha took the matter in hand and endeavoured to 
secure this control, I gave him all the encouragement in my power, 
never doubting for an instant that he would be warmly applauded in 
England, whether he succeeded or failed in his attempt. 

When I arrived in Turkey in 1867 Midhat Pasha was governor- 
general of the vilayet of the Danube, and when he left Rustchuk 
the following year our consul begged me to urge the Porte not to 
remove a man so unlike the ordinary Turkish vali, who was doing so 
much to develop the province, establishing schools, making roads, 
encouraging industries, and giving security to life and property by a 
firm and impartial administration of justice. Of the consular body 
the Russian alone saw him depart with pleasure, for his activity 
had paralysed the intrigues that were always carried on in the 
province. 

At that time the direction of the government of Turkey was, and 
had long been, in the hands of Aali and Fuad Pashas, two extremely 
able men, who, by holding together, had succeeded in acquiring over 
the Sultan an authority under which he chafed, but from which he 
could not liberate himself, as they had jealously kept in the back- 
ground every man whose abilities and character seemed likely to make 
him a dangerous rival to themselves. 

When Aali died in 1871—Fuad having also died a short time 
before—the Sultan did not conceal his delight at becoming, as he 
declared, at last a free man; and from that time the government 
of the country was directed from the palace by the Sultan and the 
court favourites, instead of from the Porte by the Grand Vizier and 
the ministers, and the result was deplorable in every branch of the 
administration. 

He made Mahmoud Nedim Pasha his Grand Vizier, and the event 
proved that he had rightly judged his man, and that he would be 
safe from being thwarted in any whim or extravagance; for Mahmoud 
was absolutely indifferent to the public interests, and thought of 
nothing but how to maintain himself in power. To secure this 
end he was careful never to oppose the Sovereign’s wishes or 
to suggest difficulties in their fulfilment; and he courted the 
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favour and won the support of the harem by a ready compliance 
with the unceasing demands for money by the sultanas and their 
ladies, and by the promotion and advancement of their relatives or 
favourites. 

Appointments of all kinds, high and low, were purchased through 
the imperial harem ; governors and governors-general were shifted or 
replaced every few months or weeks for the sake of the customary 
presents given by them on receiving an appointment, and, while the 
more honest of them were ruined by the expenses of their constant 
transfers, the unscrupulous, who formed by far the greater number, 
took care to repay themselves by exactions extorted from their 
unfortunate provinces, which were being rapidly ruined. 

At last, the continued demands for the millions, which were 
squandered on imperial palaces and gardens, and in every sort of 
extravagance, brought the finances to such a condition that it was 
impossible to provide for the salaries of the officials, the pay of the 
soldiers and sailors, or even for that of the ordinary Government 
labourers, whose families were left destitute and clamouring for the 
payment of the arrears, till the distress and discontent of all classes 
brought into existence a large party calling for reform. 

Midhat Pasha, after leaving Rustchuk, had been made President 
of the Council; but Aali Pasha, who was then Grand Vizier, seeing 
probably that his rapidly increasing influence might make him a 
dangerous rival, sent him, after a time, as governor-general to 
Bagdad, where he remained till after Aali’s death. 

Under Mahmoud’s vizieriate the constant demands upon him 
for money diverted to the capital all the resources of the pro- 
vince, which Midhat, in consequence, found it impossible to ad- 
minister satisfactorily, and throwing up his appointment in disgust 
he returned to Constantinople, where the liberal and reforming 
party, which had been gradually developing, at once hailed him as 
their leader. Mahmoud dreaded his presence, and on reaching 
Constantinople he found himself appointed governor-general of 
Adrianople, with orders to proceed at once to his post. This, 
however, he absolutely refused to do until he should have had 
the audience of the Sultan to which his position entitled him; and 
having carried his point, in spite of the opposition of the Grand 
Vizier, at the audience which ensued he insisted so strongly that 
the corruption and maladministration of Mahmoud were not only 
bringing the Empire to ruin, but were creating a dangerous spirit of 
discontent, that the Sultan took alarm and dismissed the favourite 
the very next day, and appointed Midhat Grand Vizier. 

It was impossible, however, that his tenure of power should be a 
long one, for he had nothing of the courtier in his composition ; 
being determined not to countenance irregularities or abuses, he 
had not the tact requisite in dealing with an imperious master too 
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long accustomed to have his own way to be ready now patiently to 
brook remonstrance. 

The whole influence of the harem and of the corrupt officials of 
the Augzan stable which he wished to purify being against him, he 
was dismissed at the end of a few months, and the Grand Vizierate, 
after a brief period, was again ultimately restored to Mahmoud 
Pasha, as the most docile instrument the Sultan could find. 

Mahmoud, though hating Midhat, found it advisable to get him 
if possible into his Cabinet, and the latter was persuaded into accept- 
ing the office of President of the Council, in the hope that, with the 
assistance of several of his own friends among the ministers, he 
might be able to control the Grand Vizier, and prevent a return to 
Mahmoud’s former evil ways. 

When this proved impossible, and he found himself unable to do 
any good, he did not hesitate to take what was in Turkey an almost 
unknown step, by throwing up his appointment and declaring that 
he would serve no longer; a proceeding that enraged the Sultan, 
who could not admit the right of any man to refuse to serve in 
whatever office he thought fit to call him to. 

But Midhat did not stop there. - Though in disgrace, he carried 
his head high, and incurred still further displeasure by sending in a 
report in which he recapitulated the abuses that were going on, and 
warned the Sultan that he was drifting to the verge of an abyss. 
He then retired to a farm he had near Constantinople, where he 
remained out of sight but not idle; for it was there that, under his 
guidance, the projects of the reforming party were matured, till, at 
the beginning of December 1875, I was informed by one of his par- 
tisans, a pasha who had filled some of the highest offices of the State, 
that the object was to obtain a‘ constitution.’ This was the first time 
that I had heard the word pronounced ; but it was more than a year 
before its promulgation, when it was declared to have been invented 
only to defeat the Conference then sitting at Constantinople! <A few 
days later Midhat himself called upon me and explained his views 
more fully than he had ever done before, though I was well acquainted 
with their general tenor. 

The Empire, he said, was being rapidly brought to destruction ; 
corruption had reached a pitch that it had never before attained ; the 
service of the State was starved while untold millions were poured into 
the palace, and the provinces were being ruined by the uncontrolled 
exactions of the governors, who purchased their appointments at the 
palace, and nothing could save the country but a complete change of 
system. 

The only remedy that he could perceive lay, first,in securing a 
control over the Sovereign by making the ministers—and especially 
as regarded the finances—responsible toa national popular Assembly ; 
secondly, in making this Assembly truly national, by doing away with 
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all distinctions of classes and religions, and by placing the Christians 
upon a footing of entire equality with the Mussulmans; thirdly, 
by decentralisation, and by the establishment of provincial control 
over the governors. It must surely be admitted that these were 
enlightened and statesmanlike views, deserving of every encourage- 
ment. 

Midhat was not blind to the difficulties of the task he had 
undertaken, or to the risk to himself that it involved, for he well 
knew the resistance that the Sultan would be certain to offer to 
measures for the restriction of his own power, and that he would not 
readily forgive those who proposed them; but he did not despair of 
success, if, as he hoped, he could count upon the hearty sympathy 
of the British nation for an attempt to obtain something like an 
imitation of its own institutions. He dwelt repeatedly on the value 
of which this sympathy would be, and on the manner in which his 
countrymen were now looking to England as the example they hoped 
to follow. 

I told him, in reply, that I could not doubt that measures framed 
upon the lines he had laid down must command the approval and 
insure the good wishes of every Englishman who, like myself, had 
faith in the advantages of constitutional checks upon arbitrary 
power. I gave him this assurance confidently and in good faith ; 
for certainly the very last thing that I anticipated was that those 
who in this country make the greatest parade of their devotion to 
liberalism would be the first to heap contumely upon men who 
were trying to introduce it into theirs, and to hold up their proposals 
to ridicule. 

About a week after this conversation with Midhat Pasha I 
happened to have an audience of the Sultan, when, being anxious 
to give the reformers every support, as well as being convinced that 
matters were becoming serious, I took the opportunity of urging him 
to carry out effective reforms, and, at the risk of giving him mortal 
offence, I added that among His Majesty’s subjects ‘a spirit had 
arisen of which every other European country had had experience ; 
that the institutions of the past were no longer suited to the present 
age, and that everywhere the people were beginning to expect to 
have a certain control over those who conducted their administra- 
tion.’ The Sultan listened to me without any outward mark of 
displeasure, but I could not boast of any effect produced by my 
words. 

During the next three months the discontent and agitation con- 
tinued to increase, and a crisis was clearly impending. The softas, 
or law students, of whom there were a good many thousand in Con- 
stantinople, were known to be arming, and, the language of some 
of the fanatical Turks leading the foreign communities to believe 
that a massacre of the Christians was imminent, a complete panic 
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took possession of the colonies, although the native Christians 
remained without apprehension. 

The information that I had obtained with respect to the move- 
ment made me feel certain that it was directed solely against the 
Government, and that the only risk to which the Christians might 
be exposed would be the occurrence of a great popular tumult and 
conflict between the progressive and reactionary parties; for I knew 
that the softas had fully accepted the principles of their leaders, and 
counted upon the co-operation of their Christian fellow-subjects in 
their efforts for the common good, and that there was more com- 
munity and good-will between the two classes than had ever before 
existed. I could not, therefore, share in the smallest degree in the 
extreme alarm shown, at that time and on subsequent occasions, by 
some of my colleagues and many of the foreign residents. 

The first of the many incidents which followed each other closely 
in the summer and autumn of 1876 took place on the 10th of May, 
when an assemblage of several thousand softas stopped Prince 
Izzedin, the Sultan’s eldest son, on his way to the Ministry of War, 
desiring him to return to the palace and inform the Sultan that they 
demanded the dismissal of Mahmoud Pasha, the Grand Vizier, and of 
the Sheikh ul Islam. 

The Sultan did not venture to reject the demand. Mahmoud and 
the Sheikh were dismissed, the latter being replaced by a Mollah 
belonging to the popular party. Instead, however, of Midhat, as had 
been hoped by the softas, the Sultan named as his Grand Vizier 
Mehemet Rushdi Pasha, an old man, who, though universally re- 
spected, was not possessed of the resolution requisite for a great 
crisis; but, as he insisted on having Midhat in his Cabinet as 
President of the Council, it was believed that he would be the guiding 
spirit, and general satisfaction was felt. 

This, however, did not last long. The Sultan quickly showed his 
determination to resist all reform by appointing to high posts several 
of the worst of the old school of pashas, and it then became so evident 
to me that an attempt to depose him would certainly very shortly be 
made, that on the 25th of May I put my conviction upon record in 
a despatch, in which I wrote that the word ‘ constitution’ was in every 
mouth ; that the softas, representing the intelligent public opinion 
of the capital, knowing themselves to be supported by the bulk of 
the nation—Christian as well as Mahometan—would not, I believed, 
relax their efforts till they obtained it, and that, should the Sultan 
refuse to grant it, an attempt to depose him appeared almost in- 
evitable ; that texts from the Koran were circulated, proving to the 
faithful that the form of government sanctioned by it was properly 
democratic, and that the absolute authority now wielded by the 
Sovereign was an usurpation of the rights of the people, and not 
sanctioned by the Holy Law; and both texts and precedents were 
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appealed to, to show that allegiance was not due to a Sovereign who 
neglected the interests of the State. 

The disaffection, I said, now ran through every class, and, from 
the pashas down to the porters in the streets and the boatmen on 
the Bosphorus, no one thought any longer of concealing his opinions. 
The same day I reported that I had ascertained that, notwith- 
standing the strict seclusion in which the Sultan kept his nephews 
confined, the leaders of the movement had contrived to communi- 
cate with Prince Murad, the heir-apparent, who had promised to 
proclaim a ‘constitution’ immediately on his accession. When 
the signs of what was impending seemed so evident to me, it 
is inconceivable that no alarm should have been felt at the palace, 
and no precautions taken, and that not one of my colleagues, includ- 
ing General Ignatiew with his innumerable spies and secret agents, 
should have had even a remote suspicion of what was going on; but 
within a week after my reports were written the deposition had been 
effected. 

The only persons who took an active part in it were Midhat 
Pasha and Hussein Avni, the Seraskier, or Minister of War, and I 
never could ascertain for certain whether the Grand Vizier had pre- 
vious knowledge of their enterprise or not ; but I understood that, 
though three days before he had been persuaded to consent to it as 
indispensable for the salvation of the Empire, the two other ministers 
alone matured the plan, without any but themselves being dangerously 
compromised. The risk that they had to run was very great, for their 
heads were at stake ; but they combined their project with skill, and 
executed it with courage and resolution. They passed the early part 
of the night of the 29th of May at Hussein Avni’s konak at Beyler 
Bey, on the Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus, and from there, an hour 
or two after midnight, when it was very dark and raining hard, they 
passed over to Constantinople in a small caique, attended by a single 
servant, and were landed at a spot where they expected to find car- 
riages waiting for them, which, however, had not arrived. They were 
left standing in a drenching rain, exposed every moment to a dis- 
covery, which would have been fatal to their enterprise and no 
doubt to themselves, till at last their servant found and brought the 
carriages, which had gone to a wrong place. 

Then, as had been arranged, Midhat Pasha proceeded to the Seras- 
keriat, while Hussein Avni went to the barracks near Dolma Baghtche, 
where, as Minister of War, he had no difficulty in bringing a regiment 
quartered in them to the palace, which he surrounded without any 
alarm being taken. He then knocked at the gates, and desired the 
Kislar Agha, the chief official of the household, to inform the Sultan 
that he was a prisoner, and to urge him to put himself into the hands 
of the Seraskier, who answered for his safety. The Sultan’s first and 
natural impulse was to resist, and it was not till Hussein Avni ap- 
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peared before him and convinced him that resistance was impossible 
that he could be persuaded.to submit to his kismet. A guard was 
placed over him without a blow being struck, and, as had been agreed 
upon, a gun was fired to.announce to Midhat Pasha at the Seraskeriat 
that the arrest of the Sultan had been successfully carried out. 

In the meantime Midhat’s position had been intensely critical. 
He had no authority over the troops, no right to give them orders, 
and he had to rely solely on the personal influence that he might be 
able to exercise. He had arrived at the Ministry of War under the 
most suspicious appearances, in the dark, unattended, and drenched 
to the skin; and it was with the utmost difficulty that, by represent- 
ing himself as authorised by the Seraskier, he at last succeeded in 
inducing the commanding officer to call out his men and draw them 
up in the square. He had a long and anxious time to pass, during 
‘ which at any moment, if sinister rumours arrived from the palace, 
the troops might assume a hostile attitude; for it was not till close 
upon daybreak that the signal gun put an end to the suspense, and 
announced the successful accomplishment of the enterprise. 

Midhat then came out into the square to harangue the troops, 
and not a murmur of discontent was heard when he informed them 
of the step that had been taken, and explained the necessity 
for it. He was cheerfully obeyed when he ordered a guard of honour 
and an escort to proceed to the palace of Prince Murad to announce 
to him his accession to the throne, and to conduct him to the 
Seraskeriat, where he was at once proclaimed and saluted as Sultan 
by troops drawn up there, and by the people, who by that time had 
begun to assemble. 

Abdul Aziz was first taken to the palace near the Seraglio Point ; 
but he was soon removed from it at his own request, as I was told, 
though very possibly because it may have been thought that, if any 
strong party in his favour existed, it would most probably be found 
among the Mussulman population of Stamboul. He was then con- 
veyed to Tcheregian, where by lavishing on the palace millions 
of money diverted from the service of the State, and by pulling 
down and confiscating the houses of the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood, he had largely added to the feelings which led to his 
overthrow. 

Notification of the change of Sovereigns was at once telegraphed 
to every quarter of the Empire, and everywhere the news was 
received with unbounded satisfaction and rejoicing; but, till late in 
the afternoon, no messages were allowed to pass either from the em- 
bassies or from private persons, and our Government, having heard 
nothing from me and knowing nothing of what had occurred, tele- 
graphed in some perplexity to ask me the meaning of a telegram 
received from the consul at Salonica reporting that ‘ the proclamation 
of Sultan Murad had given the greatest satisfaction there’! By 
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that time the telegraph offices were again open, and I was able to 
give the explanation. 

One newspaper correspondent alone had contrived to send the 
news to his employers. He was at the head of the Turkish Post 
Office, and, with a view to some possible emergency, he had arranged 
a private code by which he could communicate political intelligence, 
while appearing to deal with purely private concerns, and he ob- 
tained permission to forward a message ‘ of an urgent private nature,’ 
which ran as follows: ‘The doctors have found it necessary to bleed 
(depose) poor Jane (Abdul Aziz). Grandmamma (the Validé) is with 
her, Cousin John (Murad) has taken charge of the business.’ This 
ingenious telegram conveyed, I believe, the first intelligence of what 
had occurred that reached any European capital. 

Although the deposition of the Sultan had been effected quietly 
and without resistance, it remained to be seen how the news of it 
would be received by the population of the capital, and whether, 
perhaps, a strong party might not be found ready to stand up for 
the deposed monarch, and to dispute the rights of his successor. 
But all anxiety on that head was quickly set at rest by the universal 
exhibition of rejoicing, which showed that the misgovernment of the 
last few years had left Sultan Abdul Aziz almost literally without 
friends among his subjects. 

None regretted his fall except the immediate dependants and 
hangers-on of the palace, the satellites of Mahmoud Pasha, and the 
Russian party; but these were too few in number to venture to 
make a show against the overwhelming mass of public opinion 
arrayed on the other side. 

In order to satisfy the scruples of the stricter Mahometans, 
questions had been laid before the Sheikh ul Islam, the highest 
authority on the Sacred Law. They ran as follows: ‘If the first of 
the true believers gives signs of madness and of an ignorance of 
political matters, if he spends the public money on himself in 
excess of what the nation can grant him, will he not thus become 
the cause of trouble and of the public ruin? Ought he not to be 
dethroned?’ To this the Sheikh ul Islam answered by a simple 
‘Yes,’ signed with his name, Hassan Khairullah, and the questions and 
answer became a ‘ Fetwa,’ of which every true Mussulman is bound 
to admit the authority. 

But if the Mussulman population were in general well satisfied 
with what had been done, the Christians were still more exultant, 
because they knew that the leaders of the movement had adopted 
the absolute equality of all Turkish subjects as the fundamental 
principle of their reform. 

The revolution which was being carried out differed essentially, 
and deserves to be distinguished, from those cases where, in despoti- 
cally governed countries, the Sovereign has been deposed simply 
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because he had become unpopular or had made himself obnoxious to 
his people. The deposition of the Sovereign was not the object 
aimed at by those who carried it out. It was but a means to an 
end, that end being the establishment of constitutional freedom ; 
and it was not resorted to till it became certain that the object could 
not be attained in any other way; but if ever the deposition of a 
Sovereign is justifiable, it certainly was so in the case of Abdul 
Aziz. 

Everything had, so far, gone without a drawback of any kind ; 
but this was not fated to last long, and there came a succession of 
unfortunate incidents, which shattered the hopes that had been 
raised, the first of them being the tragical death of the ex-Sultan. 
In England he is, I believe, universally supposed to have been 
murdered, and it is certainly not unnatural that this should be the 
case; for when, on the morning of June 4, five days after his 
deposition, it was announced that Abdul Aziz had committed suicide 
by opening the veins of his arms with a pair of scissors, there was 
probably not a person who doubted, any more than I did myself, that 
he had in reality been the victim of an assassination ; and my sus- 
picion of foul play was only removed in the course of the forenoon 
by the report of Dr. Dickson, the embassy physician, who made me 
acquainted with particulars and details which in this country are 
still almost, if not entirely, unknown. 

Dr. Dickson was a man of great intelligence, of long experience 
in many parts of the East, where he had seen much of the secret and 
dark doings of the harems. He was of a suspicious rather than of a 
confiding character, little likely to shut his eyes to any evidence of 
a crime, and he certainly would not have concealed it from me, his 
ambassador, if he had entertained even the remotest doubt upon 
the case. 

Dr. Dickson came to me at Therayia straight from an examination 
of the body, and declared in the most positive manner that there was 
not a doubt in his mind that it was a case of suicide, and that all sus- 
picion of assassination must be discarded. He told me that early in the 
morning he had received a summons from the Government inviting 
him to go tothe palace to examine the body of the ex-Sultan, and to 
ascertain the cause of his death. All the principal medical men of 
Constantinople had received a similar invitation, which eighteen or 
nineteen, including those of several of the embassies, together with 
Turkish, Greek, and Armenian physicians, had accepted. 

Besides these there was another English doctor, an old Dr. 
Millingen, the same who was with Lord Byron when he died at 
Missolonghi, and who had ever since remained in the East, and 
was a medical attendant of the ladies of the imperial harem. 

He and Dickson went together to the palace, but found on their 
arrival that the other doctors had finished their examination, and 
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Dickson told me that he and Millingen, being thus left alone, had 
made as complete an examination of the body as it was possible to 
make. He told me that they had turned it over and looked minutely 
at every part of it, to see what traces of violence could be found upon 
it, but there were absolutely none, with the exception of cuts in both 
arms, partly severing the arteries, from which the Sultan had bled to 
death. The skin, he said, was more wonderfully delicate than he had 
ever seen in a full-grown person, and was more like the skin of a child, 
but there was not a scratch, mark, or bruise on any part of it, and he 
declared that it was perfectly impossible that the force that would 
have been required to hold so powerful a man could have been em- 
ployed without leaving visible marks. The artery of one arm was 
almost entirely and that of the other partially severed, the wounds 
being such, in Dickson’s opinion, as would be made, not by a knife, 
but by sharp-pointed scissors, with little cuts or snips running in 
the direction that would be expected in the case of a man inflicting 
them on himself. 

He had therefore no hesitation in accepting as correct the ac- 
count that had been given of the manner of the Sultan’s death. 
The wounds, moreover, if not made by himself, must have been made 
from behind by some one leaning over his chair, where no one could 
have taken up his position without a struggle, of which traces must 
have remained, or without a noise, that would certainly have been 
heard in the adjoining room, in which the ladies were collected. 
It further appeared that when the Sultan was seated in the chair 
in which the pools of blood proved him to have bled to death, the 
back of his head could be seen by the women who were watching at 
a flanking window in the next room, and to whom any one getting 
behind the chair would be distinctly visible. 

From all this Dr. Dickson and Dr. Millingen concluded, as I have 
said, without hesitation, that the Sultan had destroyed himself; and 
when they went out and joined the other physicians who had exa- 
mined the body before their arrival at the palace, they found that 
they also had been unanimous in arriving at the same opinion. 
Among them were foreigners whose independence of character 
was beyond dispute, and who would without hesitation have given a 
contrary verdict if there had been reason for it; but they one and 
all came to the same conclusion, and several years later Dr. Marouin, 
the eminent physician of the French Embassy, as well as Dr. Dickson, 
published a statement to the effect that nothing had in the slightest 
degree shaken the conviction originally arrived at by them. Even 
if the medical evidence stood alone, it would seem to be very 
conclusive ; but it does not stand alone, and, taken in conjunction 
with the statements of the women of the harem, it appears quite 
irresistible. 

Dr. Millingen, as medical attendant of these ladies, went into the 
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harem and questioned them immediately after examining the body. 
They told him that, in consequence of the state of mind into 
which the Sultan had fallen since his deposition, every weapon or 
instrument by which he could do himself or others an injury had 
been removed from his reach ; that in the morning he had asked for 
a pair of scissors to trim his beard, which were at first refused, but 
afterwards, in spite of the urgent remonstrances of the women, they 
were sent to him by the order of the Sultana Validé, who did not 
like to refuse him, and that as soon as he got them he made the 
women leave the room and locked the door. The women took 
their station at the projecting side window of the adjoining room, . 
of which I have spoken, from whence they could look into the 
part of the room where the Sultan’s chair stood, and could just see 
the back of his head as he sat in it. After a time they saw his head 
fall forward, and alarm being taken, the Validé ordered the door 
to be broken open, when the Sultan was found dead, with pools of 
blood on the floor and with the veins of both arms opened. When 
Dr. Millingen, hearing that the Validé was in a state of distraction, 
asked if she would see him, she exclaimed that it was not the doctor 
but the executioner who should have been sent to her, as it was she 
who had caused the death of her son. 

All these details were given me by Dr. Dickson on coming 
straight from the palace, and nothing can be more certain than 
that the persons who would have been the very first to believe in an 
assassination, i.e. the Validé, the sultanas, and ladies of the harem, 
did not at the time entertain a suspicion of the Sultan having died 
otherwise than by his own hand. 

Sultan Abdul Aziz had an undoubted predisposition to insanity 
in his blood; the mind of his brother, Abdul Medjid, whom he suc- 
ceeded, had broken down under his excesses while still a young man ; 
and his nephew, Murad, who succeeded him, became hopelessly insane 
immediately after his accession. He had himself, to my own know- 
ledge, been out of his mind on several different occasions; the first 
time as far back as the year 1863, when I find it mentioned in 
letters that I wrote from Athens, where I was on a special mission ; 
and on two later occasions, within eighteen months of his deposi- 
tion, I had spoken of his insanity in my letters to Lord Derby, 
reporting that [ had been told of it, as an undoubted fact, by one of 
the ministers with whom I was intimate, and mentioning some of the 
peculiarities by which it was exhibited. At one time he would not 
look at anything that was written in black ink, and every docu- 
ment had to be copied in red before it could be laid before him. 
Ministers appointed to foreign courts could not proceed to their 
posts, and were kept waiting indefinitely, because their credentials 
addressed to foreign sovereigns could not well be written in red ink, 
and he would not sign those that were written in black, At another 
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time, a dread of fire had got hold of him to such a pitch that, except 
in his own apartment, he would not allow a candle or a lamp to 
be lighted in the whole of his vast palace, its innumerable inmates 
being forced to grope about in the dark from sunset to sunrise; 
and in many other respects his conduct passed the bounds of mere 
eccentricity. 

That such a mind as his should have entirely given way under 
the blow that had fallen upon him need hardly excite surprise ; 
and under the circumstances there is nothing even improbable in the 
fact of his taking his own life, especially as he was known to hold 
that suicide was the proper resource of a deposed monarch. When 
the news of the abdication of the Emperor Napoleon was brought to 
him, his immediate exclamation had been, ‘ And that man consents 
to live!’ When I first heard this story I did not know whether to 
believe it, but the truth of it was afterwards vouched for to me by 
the person to whom the Sultan said it, and he is not a man whose 
word need be doubted. 

If at the time there was no ground for a suspicion of assassination, 
there was certainly no evidence deserving of the slightest attention 
brought forward at the iniquitous mock trial instituted three years 
later, when the ruin of certain important personages had been resolved 
upon. The fact that the charges against them could only be sup- 
ported by evidence which could not by any possibility be true, and 
the falseness of which could easily have been exposed if, in flagrant 
defiance of the law, the accused had not been denied their right of 
cross-examining the witnesses, affords sufficient proof that no real 
evidence against them existed. As the disgraceful mockery of the 
whole proceedings was admitted universally, even by those who 
entertained no friendly feelings towards the accused, it is unnecessary 
to enter into an examination of them. The object, -however, was 
attained, and eminent persons, who were considered dangerous, and 
who might stand in the way of the resumption of the absolute power 
of the palace, were effectually got rid of; while the men on whose 
perjured and suborned evidence the convictions were obtained, 
although they declared themselves to have murdered the Sultan 
with their own hands, at the instigation of the pashas, were not only 
not executed, but are believed to have continued in the enjoyment 
of comfortable pensions ever since. 

There is no way of explaining why, after the lapse of three years, 
a wrestler and a gardener should come forward and declare that they 
had assassinated the Sultan, except by the assumption that they had 
been promised not only immunity but reward, if, while making their 
confession, they procured the conviction of Midhat and the other 
pashas as the instigators of their crime. They duly earned the 
promised recompense, and the Sultan secured an iniquitous conviction 
that enabled him to rid himself of the men whom he dreaded; but 
it was at the cost of an indelible blot upon his reign. 
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The tragical end of Sultan Abdul Aziz was destined to prove fatal 
to the hopes of the reformers. Murad was known at one time to 
have indulged in habits of intemperance, though he was supposed 
latterly to have overcome them ; but he was of weak character and 
devoid of personal courage, and when Abdul Aziz, about a month . 
before his deposition, caused him to be closely confined in his apart- 
ment, under the continued fear that an order would be given for 
his assassination, he again reverted to stimulants more immoderately 
than ever, drinking largely of champagne ‘ cut ’’ with brandy. While 
the conspiracy that was to place him on the throne was in progress 
he was in a state of terror, for he knew that its failure would cost him 
his life ; and the news of the death of his uncle, Sultan Abdul Aziz, 
gave him a shock that left him in a state of imbecility, which 
necessarily put a stop to all the measures which it had been intended 
immediately to carry out. , 

Sensational events had been succeeding each other with startling 
rapidity, but we were not yet at the end of them. Within ten days 
from the death of Abdul Aziz the calm which had followed it was 
again suddenly disturbed by the news that the ministers had been 
attacked while sitting in council, arid that some of them were killed 
and others wounded. 

It being naturally supposed that a counter-revolution was being 
attempted, a complete panic took possession of many people, and 
one of my colleagues, with a face as white as a sheet of paper 
and his teeth literally chattering, came into my room while I was 
dressing in the morning to ask what I proposed to do, and whether I 
intended at once to go on board the despatch-boat. Of course I 
said that I intended to remain quiet till I knew more of what was 
taking place, and that I certainly would do nothing likely to cause a 
panic or to make one spread. 

It soon appeared that there was no cause for alarm, and that the 
outrage had been the act of a single man, who, without confederates 
or assistants, had carried it out with an audacity and resolution for 
which it would not be easy to find a parallel. He was a young 
Circassian officer, known as Tcherkess Hassan, and there is reason to 
believe that he entertained no particular resentment against any of 
the ministers except Hussein Avni, the Minister of War; but that, 
like an Indian ‘running amuck,’ he had maddened himself with 
‘bang,’ or Indian hemp, and attacked every one within his reach. 
In confirmation of this view, it was proved that he had first looked 
for Hussein Avni at his own house, but, finding that he was attend- 
ing a council, he at once followed him there. 

Nothing can show more conclusively the perfect tranquillity and 
confidence prevailing in a town where a revolution had just been 
carried out than the fact that the ministers were sitting at night 
without a sentry or armed guards of any kind. Tcherkess Hassan, 
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who was a noted pistol shot, saying to the doorkeepers that he was 
charged with a message to one of the ministers, walked without 
hindrance into the council room, and fired two shots in rapid 
succession, the first killing Hussein Avni Pasha, the Seraskier, and 
the second Rashid Pasha, the Minister for Foreign Affairs. The 
‘other ministers rushed to the doors to escape, except the Minister 
of Marine, a gallant old seaman, who had given proofs of his courage 
on many previous occasions, and, amongst others, when he was blown 
up in his ship at Sinope at the beginning of the Crimean War. He 
got behind the assassin and tried to pinion him by holding his 
arms, till he was wounded witb a yataghan, and being obliged to let 
go, slipped through a door into a room where the Grand Vizier 
had already taken refuge; when the two old men, between them, 
managed to draw a heavy divan across the door, which fortunately 
opened inwards. 

Hassan, failing in all his efforts to force the door, addressing 
Mehemet Ruschdi, the Grand Vizier, in the most respectful terms, 
said, ‘ My father, I assure you that I have no wish to hurt you, but 
open the door and let me finish the Minister of Marine.’ To this 
appeal Mehemet Ruschdi answered, ‘ My son, you are far too much 
excited for me to let you in while you are in your present state, and 
I cannot open the door.’ While this strange colloquy was going on 
the unarmed attendants made an attempt to seize Hassan, but they 
were shot down one after another, and it was not till a soldier came 
and ran him through the body that he was effectually secured. He 
had brought four revolvers—two in his boots besides those he had in 
his hands—and with these he had succeeded in killing seven persons, 
including two ministers, and had wounded eight others, of whom 
one was the Minister of Marine. 

He was hanged the next day, maintaining an undaunted bearing 
to the end, walking, in spite of his wound, to the gallows, where he 
helped to adjust the rope round his own neck, and died showing 
to the end the reckless courage with which he had carried out the 
vengeance he had resolved to take. It did not appear that political 
considerations, in addition to the grudge which he certainly bore to 
the Minister of War, had in any way actuated him; but if the attack 
was made with the view of setting on foot a hostile movement against 
the Government, it signally failed of its effect, for the first excitement 
caused by it almost immediately subsided. 

If it had been Midhat Pasha, instead of the Seraskier, who had 
been killed it would have been very different, for it was in the 
former that the whole hopes of the constitutionalists were centred ; 
and though Hussein Avni had played such an important part in the 
deposition of Abdul Aziz, he was never supposed to be, in his heart, 
devoted to the cause of reform. Indeed, his own administration of the 
War Office had not been so pure that he could wish to subject it to 
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the control of a National Assembly ; and as it had always been feared 
that jealousy and rivalry might arise between him and Midhat, the 
public were inclined to consider his death a gain rather than a loss 
to the cause. 

However, impatience began to be shown when day after day 
passed without any sign of the promulgation of the constitution so 
eagerly expected. It is true that it was explained as being caused 
by the Sultan’s illness, but the nature and gravity of it were so 
carefully concealed as not to be suspected ; and notwithstanding all 
the means of information that I possessed, it was a considerable time 
before I ascertained that it was his mind and not his body that was . 
affected. It was not in fact till the 22nd of July that the Grand Vizier, 
perceiving that I was aware of the truth, ceased to attempt to con- 
ceal the state of the case, and spoke openly of the difficulties of the 
position. 

There was a difference of opinion between him and Midhat as to 
the course that the Government should follow, for Mehemet Ruschdi 
recoiled from the adoption of any decisive step till he was satisfied 
that the condition of the Sultan was hopeless, which the doctors had 
not yet pronounced it to be. Midhat, on the contrary, considered 
that the Government were assuming too great a responsibility in con- 
tinuing to conceal the Sovereign’s condition from the nation, and that 
the state of the case should be laid before a Grand Council, which 
would determine the course to be adopted with respect to the Sultan. 

His language to me at that time led me to conclude tkat he 
was even prepared to take a still more decisive step; for he spoke 
with despondency of the time that was passing without anything 
being done, and of the necessity of proving to the nation and to 
Europe that a new era was being inaugurated. As a Grand 
Council had already pronounced that an organic reform was neces- 
sary, he seemed ready to promulgate the measure on the authority 
of that national decision; and he was probably influenced in his 
desire to take that course by his ignorance whether Hamid, if called 
to the throne, would consent to the constitution on which he had set 
his heart. Murad had been pledged to grant it immediately on his 
accession ; but Abdul Hamid, with whom Midhat was not even ac- 
quainted, would ascend the throne untrammelled by any such engage- 
ment. The objections urged by the Grand Vizier against the course 
advocated by Midhat were certainly forcible. The object of the pro- 
posed constitution was, he said, to limit or abolish some of the existing 
prerogatives of the crown, and could, he asked, such a measure be 
promulgated by the ministers while the Sovereign was not in a 
condition to understand the nature of the concessions he was making? 
Would not the validity of the new law be contested by those who were 
opposed to it, and possibly by the next Sovereign? The hesita 
tion of Mehemet Ruschdi was very natural; but the bolder course, 
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instead of temporising, would probably have been better and safer, 
for the ministers were already obliged to exercise many of the 
attributes of the Sovereign, and had constantly to act upon their own 
authority in cases where an imperial irade was strictly requisite. 

But the Grand Vizier had not the strength of character necessary 
for so great an emergency, and another month was allowed to pass. 
Even then his dread of assuming the responsibility for a step he 
knew to be inevitable was so great that he attempted to throw a 
portion of it on me; but it shows the estimation in which England 
was then held at Constantinople, when a Grand Vizier, to strengthen 
his own position among his countrymen, who are peculiarly sensitive 
to foreign interference in their domestic affairs, wished to support 
his action in such a matter by obtaining the previous approval of the 
British Ambassador. 

Mehemet Ruschdi came to me at Therapia on the 25th of 
August for the purpose, as I reported the same day to my Govern- 
ment, of obtaining my opinion upon the course that should be 
followed with regard to the Sultan. He said he had lost all hope of 
His Majesty’s recovery, and that the head of the lunatic establish- 
ment—whom I knew to be a very eminent authority—was of the 
same opinion ; that Dr. Leidersdorff, the well-known ‘ specialist ’ in 
mental disorders, who had been summoned from Vienna, declared that 
it would only be after several months, during which he must be kept 
perfectly quiet, that it could be seen whether an ultimate cure might 
be possible. This treatment, however, could not possibly be followed, 
for we were drawing near the time of the Ramazan and of the festival 
of the Bairam, during which it was indispensable for the Sovereign to 
appear in public. At the same time the Grand Vizier could not get 
over the feeling that Murad might perhaps recover, and that it would 
be cruel for him to find that he had been put aside during a tempo- 
rary incapacity, and he wished to have my opinion upon the matter, 
I answered that ‘he must not expect me, as the Queen’s ambas- 
sador, to express a direct opinion upon a question of such extreme 
delicacy ; that he had two duties to bear in mind, the one to his 
Sovereign and the other to his country, and he must endeavour to 
reconcile the two as long as possible; but when he became con- 
vineed that the safety and welfare of the Empire were seriously 
endangered by the continued inability of the Sultan to take 
charge of its interests, that consideration must override all others. 
Whether that moment had come was a question for him, and not 
for me, to answer.’ I added, in my report of this conversation, that 
‘although I was bound to speak with reserve and caution to the 
Grand Vizier, I must not conceal from your lordship my opinion 
that the change should be made with the least possible delay, and 
that the Empire should not be allowed to continue longer without 
a Sovereign.’ 
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The next day Prince Hamid sent to me a person in his service, 
an Englishman who possessed his entire confidence, to bespeak the 
support of Her Majesty’s embassy, and to inform me of his views and 
opinions. The Prince declared that his first wish was to be guided by 
the advice of Her Majesty’s Government. He had had translations 
made of our blue-books, and he fully understood that the friendly 
feelings of England towards Turkey must naturally be estranged 
by what had taken place in Bulgaria, and the hard words that had 
been used in Parliament were not stronger than was warranted, 
if applied to those who were responsible for what had occurred. 
The credit of the State must be restored by a rigid economy, so © 
that justice could be done to the public creditors; and a control 
must be established over the finances to put a stop to the corruption 
reigning in that department. 

The professions of the Prince seemed fair enough; but I was 
anxious to learn something of his character which would enable me 
to judge of the course he was likely to follow better than from the 
mere words which he might think it desirable to employ; and upon 
that point the information I got from his envoy was not so satis- 
factory. It is true that, as was to be expected, he spoke in the highest 
terms of the Prince’s capacity and disposition ; but he added that he 
was determined not to put himself into the hands of any minister, 
and as soon as possible to get rid of those then in office. 

It was evident, therefore, that he bore no good will to the re- 
formers ; and since he appeared to intend to continue the system of 
personal government, which it was their object to limit, it seemed 
probable that they would have difficulty in obtaining his consent 
to the measures by which the power of the Sovereign was to be 
restricted by a popular control, and which, if Murad had been able to 
reign, would have been at once secured. 

So it proved. Abdul Hamid was proclaimed Sultan on the 31st of 
August, and six weeks later the increasing impatience of the people was 
quieted by the issue of a proclamation announcing a general scheme of 
reform for the whole Ottoman Empire, but the formal constitution that 
was to give effect to it was still withheld. It promised the establish- 
ment of a Senate and of a Representative Assembly to vote the budget 
and taxes ; a revision of the system of taxation; the reorganisation of 
the provincial administration ; the full execution of the law of the vila- 
yets, with a large extension of the right of election, and other liberal 
measures, including most. of those which the Porte had been urged to 
introduce into Bosnia and the Herzegovina. This proclamation was 
issued on the 12th of October, but, owing to the difficulties to be 
overcome at the palace, it was not till the 25th of January following 
that the long-expected instrument which was to be the charter of the 
freedom of the Turkish nation was officially proclaimed. Even then 
it was greatly modified in some essential particulars from Midhat’s 
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original project, and disfigured by the omission of a clause, for 
which he had struggled in vain, under which no Ottoman subject 
could be exiled by the authority of the Sultan, or otherwise than 
by the sentence of a competent court. 

When the constitution was proclaimed, Midhat proposed to com- 
municate it, formally and officially, to the Conference which was 
then sitting, as providing for most of the reforms that had been 
called for in the disturbed provinces. 

Had this offer been accepted, the Powers would have obtained a 
solemn engagement, little less binding than a formal treaty, that its 
provisions were to be respected, and would have secured the right of 
authoritatively insisting upon their observation; and though the 
Sultan might perhaps endeavour to evade it, he could not have 
ventured, as he afterwards did, openly to repudiate it. He would 
have known, not only that the Powers would sternly remind him of 
the engagement he had taken towards them, but that they would be 
supported in their protest by the immense majority of his own sub- 
jects. But Midhat Pasha’s offer was not accepted by the Conference. 
If the members of it had been at all aware of the serious nature of 

’ the reform movement that was in progress, and of the earnestness 
of the men who were striving to carry it through, I do not doubt for 
a moment that they would have acted very differently, and would 
gladly have seized the opportunity of forwarding it; but most of 
them, being entirely ignorant of all that had been going on in the 
country before their own arrival, imagined the constitution to have 
been invented merely as a means of providing the Porte with a pre- 
text for refusing to accept some of the proposals on which they were 
insisting. In their comments upon it, what was good was passed over 
with ungenerous silence, while its shortcomings were greedily dwelt 
upon, and insinuations were allowed to reach the palace that the 
Sultan would do well to be on his guard against Midhat Pasha, who 
had taken an active part in dethroning his two predecessors, and 
who was bent upon making himself Dictator. The Liberal party in 
England, unaccountably and little to its credit, adopted much the 
same tone, and thus did its best to defeat the efforts of the struggling 
Turkish reformers. 

But incomplete and imperfect in many respects’ as the new 
charter was, it contained much of immediate value, and enough to 
open the way for further development. The two sessions of the 
Parliament held under it were most encouraging, and showed the 
members to be fully determined that their control over the Govern- 
ment should be a real one. 

There was no jealousy between the different classes of which the 
Assembly was composed; turbaned Mollahs and dignitaries or re- 
presentatives of the Christian Churches being equally bent upon 
making the new institution work for the regeneration of their common 
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country ; criticising the acts of the Government with perfect freedom, 
making known the abuses going on in the provinces, and refusing to 
vote the money asked for when they deemed the amount excessive or 
the object unnecessary. Nothing, in fact, could be more promising ; 
and many of those who, in their ignorance of Turkish character, had 
laughed at the notion of an Ottoman Parliament, prophesying that it 
would be wholly subservient to the Government and confine itself to 
approving and registering all the proposals submitted to it, now 
honestly expressed their surprise and their admiration of the fearless 
spirit that was exhibited. 

[had thén left Constantinople, and cannot speak of the proceedings . 
from my own observation; but the Times correspondent (as well as 
those of other papers) bore testimony to the courage with which, at 
almost every sitting, the Chamber criticised the acts of the Govern- 
ment and called upon the different ministers to give explanations 
respecting their conduct of their departments; and he added that 
the House represented some of the best elements of the nation and 
that the present ‘ contest was one between the people and the pashas.’ 
No doubt this was so. For two years the struggle of the people with 
the palace and pashas had been carried on, and the weight of England, 
unfortunately misled by those who ought to have been the first to 
welcome the dawn of freedom in another country, had been thrown 
into the scale of the pashas and against those who were labouring for 
the people. 

How far they might have been successful if the support to which 
their gallant efforts were entitled had not been withheld, it is not 
possible now to say; but it may, at least, be affirmed that, if there 
is ever to be an efficient reform of the deplorable Turkish admini- 
stration, it must be by means of some such popular control as it was 
then proposed to establish over the palace and the official classes. 

Absolute rulers and their dependants do not readily reconcile 
themselves to the loss of any of their power, and the reformers would 
in any case have needed all their resolution in defending what they 
had won. 

It was not, therefore, surprising that the aberration by which 
England was then possessed should have encouraged the Sultan 
quickly to set about the recovery of his authority, and he at once 
perceived that his first step should be to deprive the reformers of 
their leader. A blow might safely be struck at Midhat Pasha with- 
out the risk of'a word of disapproval from either party in England. 
By the Liberals he had been mercilessly assailed and held up to exe- 
cration ; and he was scarcely better looked upon by the members of 
the Conference of Constantinople, who were irritated by his refusal 
to accept en bloc the whole of the proposals which, under the 
inspiration of the Russian Ambassador, had been submitted to him. 

It is probably nearly forgotten by this time that there were only 
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two points of any importance upon which Midhat had shown himself 
intractable, and that one of these was the proposal that the appoint- 
ments of the governors of the provinces should be made subservient 
to the approval of the Powers; but after the experience we have 
had of the working of that much vaunted panacea in Bulgaria and 
East Roumelia, it would be difficult now to maintain that the objec- 
tions to it were as unreasonable as was represented. 

The Sultan eagerly seized the opportunity of getting rid of the 
only man whose presence would make it difficult for him to recall 
the reforms; and every one knows how Midhat Pasha was sent to 
perish in exile; how Abdul Hamid was enabled to recover despotic 
power, unchecked by Parliamentary or other control ; how the hopes 
of an improved government vanished into thin air, and how the 
prospects of Turkey are now more gloomy than at any previous time 
in her history. 

Henry ELLior. 





THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Tue year that has lately closed has terminated the first century 
since the adoption of the Constitution of the United States. Inthe 
reckoning of history the period is not a long one. In the accelerated 
pace of modern times it has been long enough to form that instru- 
ment into a complete system of government, and to test pretty 
thoroughly its efficacy and value. In its origin it was a striking and 
in many respects an original experiment. In its republican form it 
was substantially without precedent. It was the product of conflict- 
ing opinion, proposed in doubt, ratified with hesitation. The States 
which adopted it were small and struggling, exhausted and im- 
poverished by a long war, with no central government worth the 
name, no credit, no finance, no certain outlook for the future. The 
hundred years of its history have seen the civilisation, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, of the continent on the margin of which its 
administration began ; the increase of its subjects from three millions 
to nearly sixty millions; the rise and maturity under its protection 
of a great and powerful nation, whose growth has been phenomenal, 
and whose future lies beyond the field of prediction. As its institu- 
tions have gradually taken shape, and as one after another of the 
dangers that menaced them has been overcome, it is natural that they 
should have attracted in an increasing degree the attention of man- 
kind, and especially of the English-speaking race. The American 
nation is the first-born child of Great Britain, the first and greatest 
fruit of the characteristic power of the Anglo-Saxons for colonisation, 
and for going by the sea. The connection between the two countries 
grows constantly larger and more intimate. It is clearer day by day 
that the future of America, for better or worse, is to be the inheritance, 
not of anation only, but of the race to which the nation belongs. 
But it is probable that very few even among the best instructed 
Englishmen have a clear or accurate conception of the Government 
of the United States, as it actually exists. Some features of it are 
conspicuous, and some qualities obvious. He who runs may read 
them. The real working of its institutions, the exact relations of 
its system of dual sovereignty, apparently complicated, in reality 
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simple, are less easily apparent. Nor has a stranger the means of 
readily acquainting himself with the subject. The text of the Con- 
stitution, considering its scope, is singularly brief. Its language is 
terse and comprehensive. It enunciates general principles in the 
fewest words, and deals with details as little as possible. Its perusal 
is easy—even attractive—for its simplicity and dignity of expression, 
but leaves it obvious to the reader that its practical efficiency must 
depend altogether upon the construction that is given to its phraseo- 
logy, and the manner in which its provisions are carried into effect 
by legislation. An acquaintance with these results, as they have 
from time to time taken place, must be sought through many judicial 
decisions, Congressional debates, and legislative enactments; or at 
least, by study of the elaborate treatises in which they have been 
brought together by commentators, and which are written for the 
lawyer rather than for the general reader. A concise and accurate 
outline of the Constitution of the United States, and of the system of 
Federal government of which it is the foundation and the supreme 
law, may answer many inquiries, and may perhaps be found useful to 
those interested in political science, as well as to those who care to 
know more about that country. Government is only one factor in the 
life of a nation, but it is the most important. An acquaintance with 
it is a large advance toward a knowledge of its people. 

It is necessary to a correct understanding of the Constitution of 
the United States, that some attention should be given to the national 
conditions which preceded its origin. At the close of the American 
Revolution, in 1783, the thirteen British colonies which under a 
loose and hasty association for that purpose had brought the war to a 
successful result, had become independent States, and had adopted 
separate constitutions of their own. Contiguous to each other, 
though extended along a very wide reach of coast from New Hampshire 
to Georgia, and inhabited by the same race, there was but little con- 
nection between them, except the bond of a common sympathy in a 
common cause. The attempt at a Union, formed during the pro- 
gress of the war, under what were called the Articles of Confederation, 
was rather an association than a government. Its obligation was 
well described as ‘a rope of sand.’ The central organisation had no 
control over the States which formed it, no power to raise revenue, 
nor to assert any permanent authority. Trial had shown it to be 
destitute of the elements of self-preservation or of permanence, and 
had made it clear on all hands that it must be abandoned. It is 
unnecessary to recur to it further, since nothing came of it at last but 
the experience that pointed the way to a better system. 

But that a union of some sort must be formed, and a government 
based upon it, was an obvious necessity. Neither of the States was 
strong enough to maintain its independence. Conflicting interests 
were likely to involve them in perpetual controversy among them- 
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selves. The vast territory behind them, when it should become 
occupied, was likely to develop into a multitude of small and inde- 
pendent republics, or perhaps provinces under foreign governments, 
and unavoidably to give rise to constant disputes between the 
States in regard to the possession of lands, in which some of 
them claimed rights indicated by vague and indeterminate boun- 
daries, and others, without special title, would nevertheless have 
strong claims to share. There was no substantial hesitation therefore, 
among the people of the States or their leaders, touching the neces- 
sity of an alliance, and of a national government; but the gravest 
difference of opinion naturally arose as to the terms upon which 
they should be constructed. Jealous of their dearly purchased inde- 
pendence, the States were reluctant to part with a sovereignty which 
it was much easier to discard than to recall. It was under these 
circumstances, and in this condition of public sentiment, that a con- 
vention was finally summoned by Congress to meet at Philadelphia, 
in February 1787, to revise the Articles of Confederation, and to 
report to Congress and the several States, such amendments as should 
be adequate to the exigencies of government, and the preservation of 
the Union. To the meeting of this body came as delegates the most 
distinguished men in all the States except one, which was not repre- 
sented. It was presided over by Washington, himself the most ardent 
advocate of union, and was an assembly of uncommon dignity and 
ability. Its discussions were protracted and earnest. A wide diver- 
sity of opinion appeared, principally between those disposed to conser- 
vative views, and those inclined toward democracy. There were also 
to be reconciled what were thought to be the conflicting interests of 
the different States. The Convention finally abandoned altogether 
the Articles of Confederation, as hopeless of amendment, and instead 
of them, on the 17th of September, 1787, adopted by a considerable 
majority the original Constitution substantially as it now stands, and 
submitted it to the people of the several States for ratification, under 
a proviso that the assent of nine States should be sufficient to render 
it binding between the ratifying States. Each State called a con- 
vention of its own to consider the proposal, in which prolonged dis- 
cussions took place. There was more or less opposition in many 
quarters, and upon many grounds. But it was finally ratified 
and formally adopted by the thirteen States, at different times. 
Meanwhile, after eleven States had assented to it, and on the 30th 
of April, 1789, the Government it established was organised. The 
two remaining States ratified the Constitution and came into the 
Union—one in November 1789, the other in May 1790. 

The State of Vermont, in which settlements had been begun 
before the revolution commenced, upon land titles acquired under 
the New Hampshire grants from the Crown, had fought through the 
war on the American side, without becoming a member of the Union 
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formed by the Articles of Confederation. At the close of the war, 
land titles were attempted to be asserted against those of the settlers, 
under the grant to the Duke of York, by which a large part of New 
York was held. The boundaries of both grants were so loosely 
defined, that each covered a part of what was embraced in the other. 
The Vermonters resisted these claims, set at defiance the legal pro- 
cess from the New York courts, and in defence of their lands main- 
tained the independence of their State, under a constitution of 
their own, until 1791, when their titles having been conceded, 
they applied for admission, and were received into the Union. 

All the territory now under the jurisdiction of the United States 
Government, and not embraced within these fourteen States, includ- 
ing that afterwards derived from France, from Spain, and from Mexico, 
became subject to the exclusive control of the Federal Government. 
As the various parts of it were occupied or acquired, territorial govern- 
ments were from time to time organised by Congress and administered 
under the national authority, until such time as these Territories, or 
successive portions of them, were admitted by Congress into the 
Union as States, on the same footing, under the Constitution, with 
the original States. Texas alone was admitted as a State when it 
was first annexed to the United States, never having been made a 
Territory. There are now thirty-eight States in the Union, and 
seven organised Territories, which will in time, as their population 
becomes sufficient, be admitted as States. Each State has a con- 
stitution, and a complete system of government of its own. 

From this meagre outline of a most interesting chapter in his- 
tory, it will be perceived that the States which originally adopted 
the Constitution were independent and separate, and entered the 
Union voluntarily, on a footing of entire equality. There was no 
subordinate and no superior, nor any conquest or compulsion of one 
by the others. And the cardinal idea upon which the Constitution is 
founded, is that every State which becomes subject to it is indepen- 
dent of the other States, and retains its full sovereignty, except so 
far as by the express terms of the Constitution, or by necessary 
implication, certain powers are relinquished by the States, or con- 
ferred upon the Federal Government. In determining therefore, 
in which jurisdiction any governmental power resides, the inquiry is 
whether it has been parted with by the States, under the provisions 
of the Constitution, and if so, whether it has been granted to the 
National Government. There are certain powers that are prohibited 
to the States, but which that Government has not acquired. 

The most serious question under the Constitution that has ever 
arisen, was that which involved the nature of the compact upon 
which it was founded—whether the Union thus formed could be 
dissolved by some of the States that were parties to it, and they 
aliowed to withdraw without the consent of the others. No discus- 
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sion of a constitutional question in America, was ever so prolonged, 
so excited, and so bitter as this. It culminated finally in the 
civil war of 1861, and then received its final settlement. It was 
contended on the part of the Southern States, in which slavery 
existed when the Constitution was adopted, that the Union was 
virtually a partnership of States, voluntarily entered into, and 
depending for its existence upon the continued consent of the 
parties; that those who made the compact could dissolve it; and 
that no power was conferred upon the Federal Government by the 
Constitution, to compel States to remain under its authority, or to 
continue an alliance from which they found it their interest to 
withdraw. This view was urged with great earnestness by Southern 
statesmen, under the leadership of Mr. Calhoun. Im the earlier 
stages of the discussion it was plausible, and not without force, 
and Southern sentiment was generally, though not universally, 
in its favour. But in the great debate on the subject in the 
United States Senate, in 1830, the answer to this construction of 
the Constitution was brought forward by Mr. Webster with extra- 
ordinary and convincing power. No speech in America was ever so 
widely read, so striking in its immediate effect, so lasting in its 
ultimate results. From that time there has been no difference in 
opinion among the Northern people, as to the question involved. It 
was shown that the compact of the Constitution was of a far higher 
and more enduring character than a mere dissoluble partnership, 
existing upon sufferance; that it was a National Government, 
permanent and perpetual in its nature, not contracted for by the 
States, but ordained by the people; that while the assent to it in 
the first instance was voluntary, and was expressed through the 
medium of the State Governments, it was an assent that once given 
and acted upon, could not be recalled; from which no power of 
recession was reserved, or could exist, consistently with the object of 
the contract, or the nature of the Government; and that the States, 
though retaining their independence and sovereignty in many 
particulars, had parted with their right to a political existence 
separate from the Government they had created. 

When this question finally came to the arbitrament of arms, 
there was no hesitation in the minds of the Northern people 
touching the merits of the quarrel, or the indispensable necessity of 
maintaining it. Nor did the theory of the right of secession command 
universal acceptance in the Southern States. Four of them declined 
to join the Confederacy, and remained on the Union side through the 
war. Since the war, this question is at an end. It is not likely ever 
to recur. With the disappearance of slavery, no reason for asserting 
a right of secession remains. No respectable vote could be obtained 
in any Southern State to-day, in favour of a dissolution of the Union. 

The Constitution of the United States reproduces under a dif- 
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ferent form of government, and under different conditions, all the 
principles of English liberty, and the safeguards of English law. 
These are the foundations upon which it rests, and the model upon 
which it is constructed. It affords the highest proof that those 
principles are neither local nor national in their character, nor depen- 
dent upon the form of government under which they exist, so long 
as it is in its nature a free government. Sovereignty is distributed, 
as in England, among three principal and independent departments 
—the executive, the legislative, and the judicial. 

1. The President is the head of the Government, the chief execu- 
tive officer, and the commander-in-chief of the army and the navy. 
He is required to be of American birth, to be not less than thirty-five 
years of age, and a resident of the United States for fourteen years 
when elected. He holds office for four years, and is constitutionally 
eligible to repeated re-elections. No President however, has been 
re-elected more than once ; and political tradition, as well as general 
sentiment, is opposed to a second re-election. No Vice-President has 
ever been re-elected. 

Both the President and Vice-President are elected by a College 
of Electors, chosen in each State in numbers corresponding to the 
number of senators and representatives in Congress to which the State 
is entitled, and in such manner as the State may by law provide. 
In South Carolina they have always been chosen by the legislature, 
and no popular election for Presidential Electors has ever been held 
there. In the other States they are elected by the people. The 
electors so chosen are required to meet in February following the 
election, in their respective States, and to cast their votes for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. The votes are transmitted to the seat of 
government, and are opened and counted by the president of the 
Senate, in the presence of the Senate and House of Representatives. 
The persons having the greatest number of votes are declared elected, 
provided they receive a majority of all the electoral votes, and they 
hold office from the 4th day of March next ensuing. If no person 
has a majority of votes for the office of President, the House of 
Representatives then elects the President from the persons—not 
exceeding three—who received the highest number. But in this 
election each State has but one vote, which is cast by the majority 
of its representatives. If no person has received a majority of 
electoral votes for the office of Vice-President, the Senate elects that 
officer from the two persons having the highest number. If the 
House fails to elect a President before the 4th of March next follow- 
ing, the Vice-President becomes the President. 

It was intended by the Constitution that the President and 
the Vice-President should be chosen by the Electoral College, 
acting independently and in the exercise of their own judgment ; 
but recent elections have proceeded upon the nomination in the 
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different States, as Electors, of persons pledged to the support of 
particular candidates for President and Vice-President, who have been 
proposed in party conventions. The election becomes therefore, to 
all intents and purposes, an election of these officers by the people, 
the Electors chosen being a mere medium for registering the popular 
vote, without any discretion of their own. 

The Constitution contemplated the election of no Federal officer 
whatever by popular vote, except members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, and in States where it should be so provided, 
members of the Electoral College. That office, originally a very 
important one, has become insignificant, and only formal in its. 
duties. 

The President appoints his own Cabinet, subject to confirmation 
by the Senate, which in the case of a Cabinet officer is never 
refused. They hold office during his pleasure, and irrespective of 
the majority in either House, or any vote it may adopt, and cannot 
be members of either House. The Cabinet consists of a Secretary 
of State (Foreign Affairs), of the Treasury, of War, of the Navy,. 
and of the Interior, an Attorney-General and a Postmaster-General. 
Each conducts, subject to the gerferal direction of the President, 
his respective department, that of the Attorney-General being the 
Department of Justice. 

The principal powers of the President, apart from his general 
conduct and supervision of the administration of the Government, 
are four—the veto, the appointment to public office, the making of 
treaties with foreign nations, and the pardoning power for offences 
against the Federal laws. And he is required, at the opening of each 
session of Congress, to transmit to that body a message informing 
them of the condition of public affairs, and recommending any 
subjects to their attention which seem to him to require it. 

The exercise of the veto power is altogether in the President’s 
discretion. All Acts that pass Congress are sent to him for signature, 
and if he approves, are signed accordingly. He may however, 
within ten days (Sundays excepted) after the reception of any such 
Act, return it without approval to the House in which it originated, 
with his objections in writing, which are required to be entered on 
the journal of the House. If he retains the Act beyond the ten 
days without signing or returning it disapproved, it becomes a law 
without his signature. If returned disapproved, it may be again 
passed and become a law without his approval, if a majority of two- 
thirds of both Houses can be obtained in its favour. The vote for 
that purpose must be taken by yea and nay, and the names of the 
voters for and against, recorded in the’ journal. 

Treaties with foreign nations, when completed and signed, are 
transmitted by the President to the Senate with his recommenda- 
tion, and must be ratified by a vote of two-thirds of that body in 
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order to take effect. There is no restriction upon the power of the 
President in making treaties, except the implied one that nothing 
ean be done under it which changes the Constitution, or robs a 
department of the Government or any of the States of its constitu- 
tional authority. Legislation by Congress however, may often be 
necessary to carry the provisions of a treaty into effect. 

The power of appointment to office, and of removal therefrom, is 
the heaviest tax which is imposed by the Constitution upon the 
attention of the President. All diplomatic, judicial, executive, and 
administrative officers of the United States Government, including 
those of the army and navy, are appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate, except a class of minor civil officers, who 
are authorised by law to be appointed by the heads of departments, 
or by other executive or judicial authority, and do not require con- 
firmation. Vacancies in Presidential appointments occurring in the 
recess of the Senate, may be filled by commissions expiring at the 
end of its next session. Officers of the army and navy are usually 
appointed from the graduates of the military and naval academies re- 
spectively, promotion in both services being exclusively by seniority, 
except that general officers and officers in certain branches of the 
staff are appointed by the President by selection. 

The Vice-President holds office for four years, and is president 
of the Senate, and except in case of the death or disability of the 
President, or of the failure to elect a President, has no other duty to 
perform. On the death or disability of the President, or if no Presi- 
dent be elected, the Vice-President becomes the President. What 
constitutes ‘disability’ within the meaning of the Constitution, or 
how it shall be declared to exist, there has arisen no occasion to 
decide. It may be assumed to be a permanent disability, or what 
is regarded as such, and would probably be treated as within the de- 
termination of Congress. It seems clear that if such a disability be 
once declared, and the Vice-President thereupon becomes President, a 
recovery by the President from the disability would not restore him 
to office. 

2. The legislative power of the United States Government is 
vested in Congress, which is composed of two Houses, the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. No Act can become a law until it has 
passed both. The Senate consists of two members for each State in 
the Union, irrespective of its size or population. They are elected 
by the legislatures of the respective States, hold office for six years, 
and are eligible for re-election indefinitely. To be eligible as 
senator a person must be thirty years of age, a citizen of the United 
States for nine years, and an inhabitant of the State from which he is 
elected. The Senate have also very important powers aside from 
the general duties of legislation. Beside the ratification of treaties, 
and the confirmation of appointments to office already mentioned, 
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all impeachments of officers of the United States Government who 
are subject to that process must be tried before it (specially sworn 
for that purpose), a vote of two-thirds being necessary for a convic- 
tign. In case of the impeachment of the President, the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States presides at the 
trial. 

The House of Representatives has no other duty than that of 
general legislation, in which the concurrence of the Senate is re- 
quisite, except in the election of President, before referred to, and 
except that all bills for raising revenue must originate in the House 
of Representatives, though subject to amendment by the Senate. 
They have also the sole power to present articles of impeachment. 

To be eligible as a member of the House of Representatives a 
person must be twenty-five years of age, seven years a citizen of 
the United States, and an inhabitant of the State from which he is 
chosen. 

The representatives are apportioned to the several States upon 
the basis of population, except that each State is entitled to at least 
one member. They are chosen for two years. A new census is 
taken once in ten years, and a reapportionment of the representation 
is made accordingly. 

Members of both Houses are paid a compensation for their 
services, of $5,000 per annum and a travelling allowance, and are 
precluded from holding any office under the United States Govern- 
ment while members. Nor can any senator or representative be ap- 
pointed, during the period for which he is elected, to any civil 
office under the authority of the United States, which is created or 
its emoluments increased during such time. They are privileged 
from arrest, except for treason, felony, or breach of the peace; and 
for speech or debate in either House cannot be questioned in any 
other place. 

The legislative powers that may be exercised by Congress are 
those only that are specially conferred upon it by the terms or neces- 
sary implication of the Constitution. All others are reserved to the 
States, unless expressly prohibited to them in the Constitution. 
Those assigned to Congress comprehend generally all powers neces- 
sary for the Federal Legislature to possess, to enable the National 
Government to be maintained and carried on, and the duties and 
functions appropriate to it to be discharged. The lineis so drawn as 
to give to the central authority all that is requisite, and nothing more. 
Whatever is within its sphere, the States are prohibited from inter- 
fering with. What is left to the States, the Federal Government is 
excluded from. The dual government thus created can therefore 
never be a conflicting one. And the Federal courts, and in the last 
resort the Supreme Court of the United States, as will be pointed out 
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hereafter, afford a tribunal in which any disputed question of jurisdic- 
tion finds its immediate solution. 

Speaking comprehensively, the powers of legislation conferred 
upon Congress may be thus summarised: to collect revenue upon a 
uniform system for the general welfare and common defence ; to 
borrow money ; to regulate foreign and interstate commerce ; to coin 
money and establish weights and measures; to maintain the post 
office ; to establish naturalisation laws and a uniform system of 
bankruptcy ; to constitute Federal judicial tribunals inferior to the 
Supreme Court; to grant patents and copyrights ; to declare war, 
grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make rules concerning 
captures; to maintain an army and a navy; to provide for calling 
into service the militia of the States, when necessary to execute the 
laws of the United States, to suppress insurrection, or to repel 
invasion, and to regulate, officer, and govern the militia when in such 
service ; to punish piracy, felony on the high seas, offences against 
the law of nations, and against the statutes of the United States ; to 
exercise exclusive jurisdiction over territory acquired for the seat of 
Government, or for fortifications, navy yards, or necessary public 
buildings of the Federal Government ; to organise and govern Terri- 
tories and to admit them into the Union as States; and to make all 
laws necessary and proper to carry into execution these and other 
powers vested by the Constitution in the Government of the United 
States. Congress has also authority, as will be more fully stated 
hereafter, to propose amendments to the Constitution. 

The powers of Congress being confined to those which are thus 
specially conferred, it has no general legislative capacity outside of 
them, except so far as maybe necessary to enforce the Federal autho- 
rity. What any branch of the Government is empowered by the Con- 
stitution to do, Congress may adopt the requisite legislation to en- 
able it to carry out. The authority of Congress under this head has 
been liberally construed, and it is held to be its own judge as to the 
means proper to be employed for that purpose. 

But the Constitution also contains certain special restrictions upon 
the power of Congress, in respect to matters that might otherwise 
be within its scope. It is provided that the writ of habeas corpus 
shall not be suspended unless in cases of rebellion or invasion ; that 
no bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be passed ; that no 
capitation or other direct tax shall be laid unless in proportion to the 
census provided to be taken ; that no tax or duty be laid on exports 
from any State ; that no preference shall be given by commercial or 
revenue regulations to the ports of one State over those of another, 
nor vessels bound to or from one State be required to enter, clear, or 
pay duties in another; that no title of nobility shall be granted ; 
that no laws shall be made respecting an establishment of religion or 
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prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or abridging the freedom of the 
press; that the right of the people peaceably to assemble and to 
petition the Government for a redress of grievances, to keep and 
bear arms, to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, and effects 
against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be infringed ; 
that no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law, nor private property be taken for public use 
without just compensation. 

Of these restrictions, the most important of all is that in re- 
spect to the deprivation of life, liberty, or property. By one of the 
amendments of the Constitution, noticed hereafter, this provision is 
extended in the same words to governmental action by the States. 
It applies, as many of the other restrictions above recited do, to all 
the departments both of State and Federal Governments, as well 
as to the legislative. It is contained in the few words above 
quoted, and there is no other allusion to the subject in the Constitu- 
tion. Much discussion and many judicial decisions have taken place 
in regard to their true meaning and application. What is to be 
understood by the word ‘property’ as here employed, what is a 
‘deprivation’ of it, and especially what is ‘due process of law,’ 
are questions that have been much and very carefully considered. 
The language has been held to be as comprehensive as it is concise. A 
broad and liberal and at the same time a just and consistent con- 
struction has been given to it, in favour and protection of the rights 
of the subject, and of a just limitation upon the powers of Govern- 
ment. It would be beyond the limits of this sketch, to indicate even 
the outline of the interesting process through which this significant 
clause of the Constitution has acquired a settled and well-understood 
meaning, not likely ever again to be challenged. It is enough to 
say that it results in this: no person in the United States can be 
deprived by any act or authority of government, either of life, of 
liberty, or of any lawful possession which the law recognises as 
the subject of private property, unless upon the judgment or decree 
of a court having competent jurisdiction of the subject matter, and 
of the parties affected, and acting in the regular course of judicial 
procedure. In other words, no property can be by governmental 
action taken from any person in possession of it, until it has been 
adjudged by the proper tribunal that it does not lawfully belong to 
him, and does belong to the party to whom it is adjudged. 

To this proposition there are but two exceptions—(1) where 
property is sold for the payment of a tax legally assessed ; (2) where 
real estate is taken for public use, in the exercise by the Government 
of the power of eminent domain. In the latter case, the use for 
which it is taken must be a public use in the true sense of the word 
—that is, an actual use by the general public. It cannot be taken 
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from one man and given to another, upon the ground that the 
public is to be incidentally or indirectly benefited. And the use by 
the public must also be a necessary use, though this term receives a 
liberal and reasonable construction. The necessity must either be 
declared by the legislature that authorises the taking, or it must be 
determined by a judicial or other tribunal authorised to decide the 
question. And in all cases where property is taken for public use, 
it must be paid for before it can be occupied. If the parties cannot 
agree upon the amount, it must be judicially ascertained. 

The protection thus afforded to private property is not theoretical 
merely, but actual. It will be enforced by the courts of justice in all 
cases, at the instance of any party aggrieved. Any Act of Congress, 
or proceeding of the Government, which is found to be in conflict 
with these or any provisions of the Constitution, will be held void by 
the courts, so far as it so conflicts. A remedy is given for every 
invasion of private rights that may take place under the authority of 
such an Act or proceeding. And on a question whether it contra- 
venes the Constitution, an appeal lies to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which in these cases is the ultimate tribunal. 

The Constitution also contains important restrictions upon the 
legislative power of the States. So far as powers have been conferred 
upon the Federal Government, they are, as a general rule, regarded as 
relinquished, and can no more be exercised by the States. In some 
minor matters it has been held that a State may legislate upon a 
subject which is within the control of the national authority, so long 
as that control is not actually assumed, and subject to the power of 
Congress, by taking action, to supersede the State legislation. This 
is a questionable construction, and not likely to be extended. 

But aside from the implied abrogation of the right to exercise 
powers that have been conferred upon the National Government, it 
is expressly provided that no State shall enter into any treaty, 
alliance, or confederation; grant letters of marque and reprisal ; coin 
money ; emit bills of credit; make anything but gold and silver 
coin a tender in payment of debts; pass any bill of attainder, ex 
post facto law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts; or 
grant any title of nobility ; that no State shall, without the consent 
of Congress, lay any imposts or duties on imports or exports, except 
what may be absolutely necessary for executing its inspection laws ; 
lay any duty of tonnage; keep troops or ships of war in time of 
peace ; enter into any agreement or compact with another State or 
foreign power; or engage in war unless actually invaded, or in such 
imminent danger as will not admit of delay: that no State shall 
make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States; nor deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property without due process of law ; nor deny to any 
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person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws; nor 
deny or abridge to citizens of the United States the right to vote, 
on account of race, colour, or previous condition of servitude; nor 
assume or pay any debt or obligation incurred in aid of rebellion or 
insurrection against the United States, or any claims for the loss or 
emancipation of any slave. 

It will be perceived that these restrictions upon the power of the 
State governments are principally of three classes ; those which exclude 
the States from interference with subjects which are placed, and must 
necessarily be placed, within the control of the Federal authority ; those 
which provide for the privileges of the citizens of one State in other - 
States ; and those which have reference to the protection of personal 
rights. Of the latter class, the clause in respect to the deprivation 
of life, liberty, and property, only extends to the action of the State 
governments the same safeguards raised by the Constitution against 
injustice by the Federal Government, and already referred to. The 
provision which prohibits a State from passing any law impairing 
the obligation of contracts is one which applies to the State legisla- 
tures only, and has proved of very great importance both to the 
maintenance of the Union, and to fhe preservation of personal rights. 
It has been the subject of much judicial discussion, and many decisions, 
from which it has derived a settled meaning. It would be interesting 
to review its history, but only the result of it can here be stated. 
No contract, whether executed or executory, express or implied, derived 
from State charter or from private agreement, can be affected by any 
subsequent legislation, either in any material feature of its obligation, 
or by depriving its parties of a remedy for its violation. 

3. The judicial power of the United States Government is vested 
by the Constitution in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts 
as Congress may from time to time establish. The number of the 
judges of the Supreme Court is also fixed by Congress. It consists 
at this time of a Chief Justice and eight associate justices. They 
are appointed by the President, confirmed by the Senate, hold 
office during good behaviour, and receive a compensation which can- 
not be diminished during their term of office. On attaining the age 
of seventy years, a justice of this court is entitled (if he has served 
ten years) to retire upon the same compensation during his life, which 
he has received while on the bench. The court sits at Washington, 
from October till May, with short intermediate recesses. 

For the organisation of the inferior Federal courts, the United 
States are divided into circuits, in number equal to the number of 
the justices of the Supreme Court. To each of these circuits a 
justice of that court is assigned, and has usually a residence within 
it. In each circuit a circuit judge is appointed. The several circuits 
are again divided into districts, in proportion to the amount of 
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judicial business. Each State constitutes at least one district, and in 
the larger States there are several. In each district there is appointed 
a district judge. The circuit and district judges are appointed 
in the same manner, and are subject to the same provisions as to 
tenure of office and retirement, as apply to the justices of the 
Supreme Court. The courts held by these judges are circuit courts 
and district courts, sitting for the districts in which they are held. 
The circuit courts may be held by a justice of the Supreme Court, 
by the circuit judge of the circuit, or by a district judge within his 
own district, or in any other district of the same circuit to which he 
may be temporarily assigned, or by any of these judges sitting 
together. The district court can only be held by the district judge 
in his own district. 

The jurisdiction of the Federal courts is extended by the Con- 
stitution to all cases in law and equity under the Constitution, the 
laws of the United States, or treaties made under their authority; 
to all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers, and con- 
suls; to all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction; to contro- 
versies to which the United States shall be a party; to controversies 
between two or more States, between a State and citizens of another 
State, between citizens of different States, between citizens of the 
same State claiming lands under grants of different States, and 
between a State or citizens thereof, and foreign States, citizens, or 
subjects. 

The result is that the Federal courts have a general jurisdiction 
in two classes of cases, the first depending on the subject matter of 
the controversy, the second upon the character or residence of 
parties. Under the first class are comprehended all cases where the 
cause of action arises under the Constitution or laws of the United 
States, such as actions for infringements of patents or copyrights, all 
cases in admiralty, all cases in which the United States is a party, 
and all controversies between States. Under the second class are 
embraced all cases in law and equity in which an ambassador, minister, 
consul, or alien is a party; where the parties are citizens of 
different States, or of the same State claiming lands under grants of 
different States, or where a State brings action against a foreign 
State, or against the citizens of another State or of a foreign State. 
Certain public officers of the United States are also authorised to 
cause to be removed into the Federal courts, actions brought against 
them for acts done in their official capacity. 

In cases within the first class, the jurisdiction of the Federal courts 
is exclusive ; in those of the second, it is concurrent with the ‘juris- 
diction of the State courts. In the latter class of cases, the action 
may be brought in the Federal courts in the first instance by the 
party entitled to sue there, or having been brought in the State 
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courts, it may be seasonably removed by such a party into the Federal 
courts. 

In the exercise of the jurisdiction belonging to the Federal courts, 
the district courts have original jurisdiction in admiralty, in bank- 
ruptey proceedings under the United States laws, and in various 
revenue and other cases over which jurisdiction is specially conferred 
upon them by Act of Congress; and an appeal lies from the district 
court to the circuit court sitting in the same district. 

The circuit courts, besides this appellate jurisdiction from the 
district courts, have original and general jurisdiction in all cases in 
law and equity coming within either of the two classes above described. 
They have also jurisdiction in all criminal cases where the offence is 
crime on the high seas or against foreign nations, or is made 
criminal by statutes of the United States having reference to sub- 
jects within the control of the National Government. From the 
circuit courts an appeal or writ of error lies to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in all civil cases in which the amount in con- 
troversy is $5,000 exclusive of costs, and in all cases where a 
question material to the decision arises under the Constitution, 
laws, or treaties of the United States. There is no appeal to the 
Supreme Court in criminal cases, though a habeas corpus may be 
applied for in that court where a person has been convicted and 
sentenced for crime in a circuit or State court, and is in confinement, if 
it is claimed that on his trial or sentence any provision of the Constitu- 
tion, laws, or treaties of the United States have been violated. The 
courts will not, however, consider any other question upon such an 
application, nor take cognisance of any other error. 

The Supreme Court has original jurisdiction in cases affecting 
ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls, and in those wherein 
a State is a party. It also hears applications for mandamus and 
habeas corpus in certain cases. In all other cases its jurisdiction is 
appellate, and is subject to the regulation of Congress. It has been 
uniformly held by the Supreme Court that the jurisdiction authorised 
by the Constitution is permissive only, and requires to be made 
effectual by appropriate legislation. Congress has however, from 
the beginning, provided for the exercise by the Federal courts of all 
the jurisdiction contemplated by the Constitution, and there has 
never been any disposition to attempt to abridge it. 

The Supreme Court, aside from the limited original jurisdiction 
before mentioned, and the large appellate jurisdiction from the various 
circuit courts, has another important power upon appeal or writ of 
error, in certain cases in the State courts. Whenever in an action 
in a State court a right is claimed on either side arising under the 
Constitution or laws of the United States, or any treaty with a foreign 
government, and the right so claimed is denied upon appeal to the 
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highest court in the State, the cause, so far as that question is con- 
cerned, may be carried to the Supreme Court of the United States 
for revision. No other point will, however, be considered in that 
court in such case. And if the question does not distinctly arise, or 
is not necessary to be decided in reaching a proper judgment, the 
appeal will not be entertained. It will thus be seen that no person 
claiming the protection of any provision of the Constitution of the 
United States, or of any of its laws or treaties, in any tribunal in the 
country, whether State or Federal, can be deprived of it short of a 
decision of the Supreme Court, if he chooses to invoke its judgment 
upon the question; while if a State court allows him the right he 
contends for, no appeal to the Supreme Court to reverse such a 
decision lies against him. 

In the Territories organised under Acts of Congress but not yet 
admitted as States, the judicial power is exercised by Federal courts, 
the judges of which are appointed by the President for a fixed term, 
and confirmed by the Senate. From the judgment of these courts 
an appeal or writ of error to the Supreme Court of the United States 
lies in most cases. In some of the Territories, inferior local courts 
are also authorised by the Acts of Organisation. In the District of 
Columbia, in which the Federal seat of government is located, and 
over which permanent and complete jurisdiction has been ceded to 
the United States by the States from which that district was taken, 
there is a system of Federal courts having general civil and criminal 
jurisdiction, regulated by Acts of Congress. From their decision in 
most cases, except criminal cases, an appeal to the Supreme Court is 
allowed. 

Applicable to all Federal courts in the United States, however 
constituted and wherever sitting, are certain general provisions in 
the Constitution, designed for the protection of accused persons 
against injustice, and for the ensuring of fair trials in all cases. 

It is declared that no person shall be held to answer for a capital 
or infamous crime but on the indictment of a grand jury, except in 
military or naval service; nor for the same offence be twice put in 
jeopardy, nor be compelled in any criminal case to be a witness against 
himself ; that in all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the 
right to a speedy and public trial by an impartial jury of the district 
(previously ascertained by law) wherein the crime shall have been 
committed, to be informed of the nature and cause of the accusa- 
tion, to be confronted with the witnesses against him, to have 
compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favour, and the 
assistance of counsel; that excessive bail shall not be required, 
excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

The Constitution also provides that in suits at common law, where 
the value in controversy exceeds twenty dollars, the right of trial by 
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jury shall be preserved, and that no fact tried by a jury shall be 
otherwise re-examined than according to the rules of the common 
law. This provision has reference only to proceedings in the 
Federal courts; but a similar clause exists in all the State consti- 
tutions, applicable to all State courts. 

Upon the subject of the judicial powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment it only remains to add, that in every State in the Union there 
is a complete system of courts for the administration of civil and 
criminal justice, including courts of highest appeal. These courts 
are independent of the courts of other States, and equally independ- 
ent of the Federal courts, except in the particulars already men- . 
tioned—the right of certain parties to remove causes from the State 
to the Federal courts, and the right of appeal from the State courts 
to the United States Supreme Court when a right claimed under 
the Constitution or laws of the United States has been denied. And 
the jurisdiction of the State courts is universal, except in the limited 
class of cases already referred to, over which that of the Federal 
courts is exclusive. 

In all courts in the United States, whether Federal or State 
(except the State courts of Louisiana), the common law of England is 
administered, so far as it is applicable to existing institutions, and con- 
sistent with the Constitutions of the United States and of the several 
States, and modified by the provisions of the Acts of Congress and of 
the State legislatures, within the sphere of their respective authority. 
In Louisiana alone the civil law prevails, a tradition of its Spanish and 
French history. The common law as it existed at the time the Con- 
stitution was formed, was adopted by the States, or has been assumed 
by their courts and legislatures. The Federal courts however, have no 
common law criminal jurisdiction, and in civil cases administer the law 
prevailing in the States to which transactions before them are subject. 

4. In respect to citizenship, there are no citizens of the United 
States except the citizens of the States and Territories. The right to 
vote is regulated altogether by the State laws, except that, as has 
been seen, it cannot be denied on account of race, colour, or previous 
servitude, and except also that the naturalisation of foreigners is 
regulated by the Federal law, so that it is uniform throughout. A 
vote is generally given to every man of good character, twenty- 
one years of age, of American birth or duly naturalised, who has 
resided in the State for the period required by its laws. In some 
States he must be a tax-payer, and in some States he must be able to 
read and write, in order to have a vote. 

The Constitution provides that citizens of each State shall be 
entitled to all the privileges and immunities of the several States ; 
that full faith and credit shall be given in each State to the public 
acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other State ; and that 
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Congress may prescribe the manner in which they shall be proved. 
The result of these provisions, as they have been given effect, is that 
the citizen of any State or Territory has all the privileges in the 
other States or Territories that he would have as a citizen there, 
except the right to vote and to hold office; and he can acquire full 
citizenship in any State or Territory, by simply taking up his residence 
within it, and remaining the length of time required by its laws; 
though he cannot be a citizen of more than one State or Territory 
at the same time. 

In every State also, the legislative Acts, the judicial proceedings, 
and the records of other States are recognised, when proved in the 
manner required by the Act of Congress, and their correctness and 
validity are presumed. While neither the statutes nor the judgments 
of a State have any effect except upon those subject to its jurisdiction, 
as between or against those who are so affected, they will be enforced 
by the tribunals of any other State. Execution cannot be issued in 
one State upon a judgment rendered in another, nor can a judicial 
order extend beyond the limits of the jurisdiction in which it is 
made ; but a judgment legally rendered can be enforced by action 
upon it in any other State where the defendant or his property may 
be found ; and in such action the correctness of the judgment will 
not be allowed to be controverted, except on the single question 
whether the court in which it was recovered had jurisdiction of the 
subject-matter and of the parties. 

The Constitution also requires that any person charged with 
crime in one State, and escaping into another, shall be delivered up 
by the government of the latter upon demand of the executive of 
the State in which the offence was committed, to be returned there 
for trial. 

5. The Constitution makes provision for its own amendment. Two- 
thirds of both Houses of Congress may propose amendments, or on the 
application of the legislatures of two-thirds of the States, may call a 
convention for that purpose. Any amendment proposed by Con- 
gress, or by a convention so called, is submitted to the States for 
ratification. If ratified by votes of the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the States, or by conventions assembled in three-fourths of the 
States (according as Congress may direct), it becomes a part of the 
Constitution of the United States. But no amendment can be 
proposed which deprives a State, without its consent, of its equal 
representation in the Senate. 

It will be observed that an amendment of the Constitution 
cannot be easily or hastily obtained. Two-thirds of both Houses of 
‘Congress and three-fourths of the States must concur in demanding 
it, and perhaps also an intermediate convention called by two-thirds 
of Congress. 
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While fifteen amendments of the Constitution have taken place 
within the first century of its history, these can only be justly 
reckoned as four. The first ten were adopted at one time, and 
soon after the ratification of the Constitution itself, and really con- 
stitute but one. They embrace what is known as the Bill of 
Rights, the various provisions of which have been noticed in the 
foregoing pages, in their proper connection. They declare in sub- 
stance, that certain enumerated liberties of the people, and certain 
ancient muniments of liberty shall not be taken away; that the 
enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights shall not be 
construed to deny or disparage others retained by the people; and. 
that the powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion, or prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or tothe people. The provisions touching personal rights 
were omitted from the original Constitution, because they were not 
thought necessary to be inserted, though strongly urged. It was 
deemed that they were sufficiently implied and understood in any 
system of free government, to be recognised by all courts sitting under 
it. And that a re-enactment of them might appear toimply that they 
were derived from the Constitution; or from the authority of the Govern- 
ment, instead of being natural rights antecedent to it, and safeguards 
that had become an indefeasible part of the inherited common law. 
While this was undoubtedly true in theory, experience has shown the 
wisdom of the amendments, by which the protection of these cardinal 
rights was expressly provided for, and placed beyond cavil. 

The other clauses of these amendments, concerning rights not 
specially referred to, and powers not delegated to the Federal 
Government nor prohibited to the States, while quite unobjection- 
able, do not seem to be necessary. They only mar the symmetry of 
a document which contains no other superfluous words. It needs 
no assertion to show that the Constitution confers no powers not 
expressed or by necessity implied, and that neither States nor 
people had parted, in adopting it, with any rights which are not 
therein surrendered. 

The eleventh amendment simply provides that a State shall not 
be sued in the Federal courts by the citizen of another State, or of a 
foreign country. It was adopted in 1794 and is in conformity with 
the general principles of sovereignty. 

The twelfth amendment changes the method of electing President 
and Vice-President, mainly in one particular, unnecessary to be here 
referred to. 

The last three amendments, very important in their nature, were 
proposed at the same time, at the close of the civil war in 1865, and 
were declared adopted by the requisite number of States—the thir- 
teenth in 1865, the fourteenth in 1868, and the fifteenth in 1870. 
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They embody certain important results of the war. They prohibit 
slavery or involuntary servitude except for crime, in the United States ; 
provide that all persons born or naturalised in the United States shall 
be citizens ; and contain other provisions for the protection of personal, 
civil, and political rights, and having reference to debts incurred in 
the prosecution of the war, which have been already mentioned. 


The outline thus attempted to be given of the Constitution of the 
United States, has occupied so much space, as to exclude some obser- 
vations upon its character, its history, and its leading features, that 
may perhaps form the subject of another paper. 

' E. J. PHELPs. 
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